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TO THE ABSENT. 





(FROM THE SWEDISH OF TEGNER.) 





BY HIRAM RICH, 


How happy the days were! Where, Nanna, art 
thou ? 

And where is the gladness I’m longing for now? 

A lovely companion in life had I then, 

Whom sadly and lonesome I pine for again. 


I enter thy chamber ; how empty and lone ! 

A temple forsaken, a goddess’s own ! 

There’s nota dear place where thy footsteps 
hath been 

But wakens remembrance so happy and keen. 


I go to thy mirror and seek for thee there ; 
But thee it forgets and thine image so fair. 
And now for thy picture to soothe me I come ; 
It hears not a word that I say and is dumb. 


A pilgrim I wander and seek but for thee ; 

I sit on the stone where thou sattest with me. 

I sit and I listen and listen ; but all 

That I hear is the wind and the brook in its 
fall. 


I go to thy garden and fondle the flowers 

That harbored thy fancies in earlier hours ; 

They lean in their sorrow, those delicate 
blooms, 

And the longing I suffertheir beauty consumes. 


‘I walk in the woods. Like a friend is each tree, 


Where my name in the bark was once lettered 
by thee. 

I take the light boat and row off to thine isle, 

And the wind and the wave whisper ‘‘ Nanna” 
the while. 


Come heart to my heart, ’tis thy birthday to- 
day ! 
My life-joy lies sealed in a letter away ; 
But the seal shall be broken in Jess than a year, 
And the bride will be wife to me happy and 
dear ! 
——E—E 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT 
COMPARED. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D D. 


THe Bible calls Egypt ‘‘the land of 
bondage.” This is as true now as it was in 
the times of Moses. Its ancient ruins and 
monumental inscriptions and the present 
condition of the people confirm it. King- 
craft and priestcraft, in possession of all 
intelligence and power, used the people as 
beasts of burden and mechanical tools in 
the times of the Pharaohs and under the 
present Khedive. 

Temple ruins and tombs meet the travel- 
er day after day on the banks of the Nile. 
The mind is kept vacillating between admir- 





.ation for the grandeur of the monuments 


and contempt for the absurdity of the 
idolatry to which they were dedicated. It 
seems ineonceivable that a nation possessed 
of such skill and capable of such struc- 
tures should have been given to the worship 
of beasts and reptiles. But St. Paul gives 
us the solution in the first chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans. In the days of 
Herodotus it was easier to find a god on 
the Nile than a man. And in honor of these 
gods—half men, half beasts, or all beasts— 
the Egyptians erected: their greatest works 
of art. They built as magnificent tombs 
and sarcophagi for their sacred bulls at 
Sakkara as for their kings of Thebes. If 
‘the worship of bulls and rats, of crocodiles 
and beetles, could do so much, how much 
‘more should the worship of the true God 
‘be able and willingto do? But the noblest 





and marble. A single cathedral or univers- 
ity or orphan-house of Europe has done 
more good to the people than all the temples 
of Egypt, which were only intended for 
kings and priests and closed by their outer 


wall to the multitude. 
The gigantic proportions, the antiquity 


and location of the pyramids and temples 
constitute their chief attractions, The 
ruins of Karnas, Luxor, Thebes, Abu 
Simbel, Denderah, Edfu, and Ghizeh de- 
fy our notions of sublimity and strength, 
and excite our amazement at the mechan- 
ical skill which could remove from the 
quarries of Syene and pile up such enor- 
mous masses of stone. Only command 
over unlimited time and unlimited labor 
could do it. The explanation is a sad 
comment on despotic power, which forced 
myriads of human beings, subjects and 
captives of war, like so many camels and 
donkeys, into the service of vanity and folly, 
without any reward but their scanty food 
and nameless obscurity. Moreover, grand 
as is the design and admirable as is the 
execution, there is, after all, no real beauty 
aud grace in the Egyptian works of arch- 
itecture, sculpture, and painting, as com- 
pared with those of Greece. The gods and 
men are stiff, stolid, monotonous, and dis- 
figured by the admixture of animal heads. 
The Egyptian mind was kept in bondage 
by the dark powers of Nature. The Greek 
mind was emancipated and breathed the 


air of freedom and manhood. 
In the course of time, Egypt, from the 


most powerful of empires, became the 
basest of kingdoms. And from this con- 
dition it has scarcely risen yet. It is true 
a new era of reform began with Mohammed 
Ali, the Napoleon of Egypt. His nephew, 
the present Knedive, has trod in his steps, 
and seems to have taken Napoleon II[— 
‘‘the nephew of the uncle”—for his model. 
He is undoubtedly a most intelligent ruler, 
and has all the varnish of modern French 
civilization; but he builds from the top 
downward, instead of building from the 
foundation upward, and the natural result 
is bankruptcy. His officials are corrupt. 
The administration of justice is so bad that 
he had to establish a mixed international 
court, to which every government that has 
to do with Egypt sends a representative. 
He constructs by forced labor railroads and 
canals, palace after palace for himself and 
his wives and concubines, sugar factories 
and plantations, and he grinds his people to 
the very dust by taxation. A more de- 
graded, abject, and beggarly people than 
the modern Egyptians it would be difficult 
to find within the limits of the civilized 
world. ‘‘Backsheesh” is the first -word 
they learn and the last they forget. You 
hear it everywhere, from morning till 
night, from old and young, as if it were 
‘the chief end of man.” It indicates the 
all-prevailing poverty and misery. Their 
villages look like shapeless heaps of ruins. 
Their houses in the country, and even in 
some quarters of Alexandria and Cairo, are 
miserable mud huts, not much better than 
Indian wigwams, without beds, without 
furniture. Men, women, and children are 
huddled together on the bare floor. They 
have but one garinent or a few rags. The 
children are mostly naked. They live in 
the same inclosure and on terms of ultra 
democratic equality with their donkey, 
buffalo, cows, goats, sheep, and chickens, 
Only the doves have a separate household, 





in the air above. Ophthalmia and blind- 
ness prevail to a fearful extent. Reading 
and writing are the prerogative'of a few. 
The common people are so ignorant that 
they rarely know even their age. Birth, 
marriage, and death are the only events in 
their monotonous animal existence. 

And yet these Egyptians are not without 
noble qualities. They are a submissive, 
gentle, harmless, and by no means unin- 
telligent race. They have bright dark 
eyes, white teeth, fine figures, and any 
amount of endurance. Many of these 
men are very handsome, and the women 
carry their water-jugs most gracefully on 
their heads, Even the Nubians, though 
darker than our Negroes and far beneath 
them in knowledge, surpass them in 
physical appearance and seeming capacity 
for higher attainments. Like other Mo- 
hammedans, the Egyptians are temperate 
in meat and drink, and can live off bread, 
lentils, beans, and water. Mohammedan- 
ism is a great total abstinence society. 
Our Arab dragoman from Luxor and the 
captain on the Nile indignantly refused 
wine or beer, which some less scrupulous 
Christian passengers injudiciously offered 
them. I often thought how difficult it 
must be for these simple-minded and con- 
tented Orientals to be convinced of the 
superiority of the Christian religion and 
civilization, if judged by the luxuriant 
extravagance and intemperance of English 
and American travelers. 

Is there any hope for such a people? 
Undoubtedly there is, in God’s own good 
time and way. Great political changes 
must precede. It is not impossible that 
Egypt, the highway to British India, will 
before long be annexed to England. The 
most intelligent men in Egypt, not inter- 
ested in the personal reign of the Khedive, 
desire it, knowing that England has a 
strong and honest government, would 
throw a vast amount of eapital into the 
country, and promote liberty, education, 
and industry among the people. An 
English protectorate over Egypt would be 
a part of the solution of the Eastern 
Question. It would prepare the way for a 
still higher solution—the triumph of the 
Cross over the Crescent. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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SUMNER AND WEBSTER. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 





It is more than a coincidence that these 
two greatest of Massachusetts senators, if 
not the two greatest of United States sena- 
tors, should revisit together the glimpses 
of the moon and the glare of the sun, in 
the better than ghostly shape of these ex- 
ceedingly living memorials. The materi- 
alizations are very delightful. Mr. Harvey 
produces his famous friend in his best 
guise—telling stories. And Mr. Pierce 
exhibits Sumner in a more elaborate, but 
hardly less agreeable manner. His is a 
story of the lifefrom year to year. The 
other is intended as a supplement to such a 
life. Their opposites and resemblances 
ate thus set before every eye afresh, and 
the work they did and the life they lived 


-can be again adjadged. 


The’ two had much in common. Each 
descended from a Revolutionary soldier 
who was with Washington at the begin- 
ning and served unto the end. Each of 
these tried and trusted friends of 
their chief held nearly the same 


NUMBER 1522. 
rank, Job Sumner, grandfather of 
Charles, left Harvard College and joined 
the troops at Cambridge. Ebenezer Web- 
ster, father of Daniel, marched at the head 
of his train-band to Cambridge. Each was 
at Bunker’s Hill. Capt. Webster guarded 
Washington’s tent, at West Point, on the 
night when he was to have been betrayed. 
Major Sumner commanded the regiment 
that received bis last salute after he had 
resigned his command in New “York. 
Each belonged to the middle class. Their 
parents were respectable, but not rich. 
Captain Webster and Sheriff Sumner were 
not of exalted positions. Their lives, 
though spent the one in Boston and the 
other in Upper New Hampshire, as it was 
then, very closely resembled each other. 
They had large families and small incomes, 
Ebenezer Webster had ten children; 
Charles Pinckney Sumner, nine. They 
pinched hard to make both ends meet. 
Sumner, Senior, knew hard work in his 
boyhood and suffered as much as Webster, 
Senior. There are hiats, by silence, that 
he suffered more, His father, a Revolution 
ary Officer, brave and reckless, at last took 
him up and sent him to eollege; but be died 
before his only son had graduated. That 
son married a seamstress—~a good, faithful, 
industrious, economical woman from the 
south shore of Massachusetts Bay. The 
family grew apace. His success in the 
law did not grow with equal step. He re- 
tired from the front line to which his colle- 
giate education and profession gave him 
some claim, and was glad to improve his 
condition by accepting the post of deputy 
sheriff, at athousand dollarsayear, After- 
ward, as high sheriff, he advanced to the 
moderate income of twenty-five hundred a 
year. This was the hight of his attainment. 
It was relatively no higher than that of 
Capt. Ebenezer Webster, who had a com- 
fortable farm and kept a sort of country 
tavern in the woods above Concord. Not 
| unlike was the legal position each held. 
Webster was side judge; Sumner, bigh 
sheriff. Born thus in moderate circum- 
stances, each lad, against the original ex- 
pectations of his parents, made.his way to 
college. Sumner’s father did not encour- 
age his boy to study Latin. He had made 
so little out of the profession that he did 
not think it best his oldest child should 
enter it, Webster’s father, of course, never 
dreamed that his backwoods boy should go 
to college, Their mothers, whom each 
most profoundly revered and loved, proba- 
bly could not see how the narrow resources 
of the family could allow of such luxuries. 
But each lad showed such talent in the col- 
legiate direction that friends forced and 
parents consented to this course. Sumner 
got hold of a Latin primer when a mere 
lad, and learned it so well that his father 
changed his mind, and put him into the 
Latin School. Even then he tried to.make 
a soldier out of him, and sought for him a 
place at West Point. Webster was put to 
a village school near his birthplace, and 
his master saw so much in him. that he 
urged his parents to give him an education, 
Each entered college at the same. age, 


fifteen), and each the college nearest his 
ome. ; 
Strange enough, the scholarly career of 


each in college was not unlike. Sumner, 
though famous for his acquaintance with 
Latin, was, like Macaulay, incapable of 
conquering mathematics. He, therefcr, 
saw it was impossible to get any standing, 








gave up all efforts, devoted himself to read» 
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ing, and had only a middling appointment 
at commencement. Webster was alike 
lazy and industrious; studious where he 
chose, but not where the faculty chose. 
At the close of their college career, they 
were both considered men of capacity and 
promise; and yet, from their lack ef con- 
formity to the college system, of a doubtful 
future. 

It is not unworthy of note, in this com- 
parison, to recall the fact that the first 
great oration which Sumner officially 
heard was by Daniel Webster. The year 
be graduated at the Latin School Webster 
pronounced his eulogy on Adams and Jeffer- 
son, and the Latin School boys made part of 
the procession which entered Faneuil Hall 
and heard that grand harangue. How the 
lad of fifteen—tall, raw-boned, like the 
orator at his age—must have felt the mag- 
nificent periods which set forth our first 
national struggle, and which put side by 
side the two parliamentary chiefs from oppo 
site ends of the country, who secured both 
union and liberty under law for themselves 
and the generations following! Each of 
these men of might found their main 
strength in the same department of genius. 
They were pre-eminently orators. It is 
folly to prate to-day about senatorial orato- 
ry dying with Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 
Never were so many grand orations pro- 
nounced in the Senate house by one man 
as there by Charles Sumner. Webster was 
famous for only one oration. Sumner will 
live in at least three: ‘‘ Freedom National, 
Slavery Sectional,” ‘‘The Crime against 
Kansas,” and ‘‘Barbarism of Slavery.” 
Yet of them, as of all of Webster’s, 
there is one that is pre-eminent among the 
pre-eminent—‘'The Crime against Kan- 
sas”; and the second ‘‘ Reply to Haynes” 
will endure equally and immortally. 

But the oratory of each was not confined 
to a single speech or a single place. Both 
liked to deliver addresses which gave op- 
portunity to speak on political themes 
without direct political relations. Sumner’s 
Fourth of July oration (the blossoming of 
his genius) was not unlike, in general pur- 
pose, Webster’s Plymouth Address (the 
blossoming of his genius). Each was not far 
from the same age when that bursting forth 
of genius—long by a local public known to 
exist—made them the center of all eyes. 
Webster was thirty-eight; Sumner thirty- 
four. They were not, therefore, of rapid 
or early growth. Each as orators had some 
points of resemblance, They were tall, 
heavy in their build, slow in speech, deep 
in tone, sparing of gesture; grand, rather 
than graceful, They indulged in no sallies, 
did not set audiences in a roar, won by 
weight of thought and roundness and large- 
ness of expression. Phillips and Clay, the 
co-ordinates of the two, were of the extreme 
oratorical opposite. These were cavalry- 
men, fleet, graceful, adroit, quick, smooth, 
with voices, like their nature, musical and 
light. Demosthenes versus Cicero. Greek 
against Roman. 

The last and chief point of resemblance 
isin their work. Webster's greatest claim 
the one longest remembered and most loudly 
proclaimed—is his defense of the Union. 
He put with the Union at the start faith 
fully the kindred idea of Liberty. On 
those two points hung all his national life, 
But the chiefest of these was Union. 
Liberty he omitted from his last orations, 
‘Union! Union! Union!” was his final 
war-cry. ‘‘ Liberty” was postponed, rather 
than rejected; but was thus practically 
rejected. These ideas took the form of 
institutions in the Constitution. Webster 
made the Constitution and the Union one, 
Sumner made the Union and the Constitu- 
tion and Liberty one. An attempt was 
made by half the nation to violently expel 
Liberty from the trinity, and thereby to 
destroy themall. Union, Liberty, and Con- 
stitution were to be buried in one grave; 
Secession and Slavery to sit enthroned 
above their ashes. Sumner, therefore, 
filled up that which remained behind of 
Webster. The first senator saved the 
Union; the last saved Liberty. The first 
supported Jackson’s will with his more 
potent eloquence; the second supported 
Lincoln with his superior oratory. Jack- 
son could not have subdued the incipient 
rebellion without Webster’s firing the na- 
tional heart; nor Grant its later and gigan- 
tic revolution without Sumner’s mightier 
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speech. Each fulfilled his generation ac- 
cording to the will of God. 
Perhaps we should in justice add one 


other point of resemblance. Each had lim- 
itations in his own career that were reached 
before his death—that is, each died before 
he died. At the Whittier testimonial Em- 
erson read, a8 his contribution to the occa- 
sion, that saddest of all*Whittier’s poems, 
“Tchabod.” It was a monody over the 
death of Daniel Webster, written on the 
occasion of the famous Seventh of March 
Speech and a year and a half before he 
physically gave up the ghost. It was sig- 
nificant that New England’s rarest genius 
should select that poem as his favorite for 
such an occasion. Mr, Harvey spends 
many pages over that speech. They had 
all better been omitted. He dwells on the 
fact that Faneuil Hall was closed to Web- 
ster; on his gloom over the event, 
because he was classed with Phillips and 
the Abolitionists; on the humble pie the 
city authorities afterward ate and Web- 
ster’s scornful triumph over them. He 
also shows that the canker of ambition had 
gangrened bis soul. He was so vexed at 
Taylor’s nomination that he openly defied 
Abbot Lawrence at adinner for presuming 
to approve it; and was so enraged at Scott's 
nomination (his own second rejection) that 
two weeks before he died, when sick, as he 
knew, unto death, he spent a long hour in 
conversation with Mr. Harvey, commend- 
ing Franklin Pierce, condemning Wm. H. 
Seward, who, he said, would be President 
if Gen. Scott were elected, adding this 
blind prophesy: ‘‘ One of the convictions 
of my mind—and it is very strong—is that 
the people of the United States will never 
entrust their destinies and the administra- 
tion of their Government to the hands of 
Wm. H. Seward and his associates.” And 
yet in two terms thereafter Wm, IH. Sew- 
ard and his associates did have the Govern- 
ment entrusted to their hands, though he 
guessed rightly when he foretold that he 
would not be President. 

No one can help noting a similar event 
in Sumner’s career Having been head of 
foreign affairs and the recognized head of 
politics, after Seward, he could have natur- 
ally expected that the succession to Sew- 
ard’s chair would have been offered him, 
One of his best and biggest friends advised 
him not to take the portfolio of state, but, 
like Benton, to liye and die senator. But 
he felt that he had aright to decline it. 
On the other hand, the equally great and 
in many respects far greater chief, as 
Jackson in administration was greater than 
Webster, though in ideas far below him, 
did not see his administrative way clear 
with such a prime minister. It was a mis- 
take; for Sumner in the Cabinet would 
have been like Sherman in the field. Grant 
and Sumner, like Grant and Sherman, would 
have made Grant the greater, How mighty 
would his career have towered if, with 
Sumner at his right hand, he had carried 
out that policy which the late disclosures 
show to have been in the great statesman’s 
mind when he piled up the consequential 
damages. It was not England’s money he 
wanted; but America’s soil. He who had cast 
away the aristocracy of Boston for the sake 
of his country, with equal readiness, for the 
same country, now rejected the far greater 
and more intimate relations which he had 
held, from his young manhood, with the 
aristocracy of Great Britain. What our 
fathers fought for in 1776 and in 1812, what 
every American instinctively feels must be 
and will be, that Sumner, standing on this 
mountain of just claims, would have se- 
cured. Never did England tremble so 
fearfully as after his speech. Hon. Mr. 
Alley, his near friend, then in England, 
proves this. With Sumner as Secretary of 
State, North America would all be under 
our flag to-day or fast approaching that 
condition. He would have accepted Santo 
Domingo had Grant accepted Canada. 
Grant, Sumner, Canada, and the West 
Indian Islands—what a prize was thrown 
away. But it was notsotobe. To a dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts statesman, who 
told him that state would expect a seat in 
the Cabinet and would be satisfied with 
Sumner, Wilson, or Boutwell, it is said that 
Grant replied: ‘‘Ishould be glad to have Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. Boutwell in my Cabinet. Mr. 
Sumner and I would not get on well to- 
gether.” Mr Sumner struck the Adminis. 





tration before it was a day old, in reviving 
the obsolete law that an importer should not 
be Secretary of the Treasury—a law that, 
if revived at all, ought to have been revived 
to be abolished. .For it is as foolish as 
would bea law iow ae to 
be am assessor. Mr was put at St 
James as the next best thing to putting Mr. 
Sumover into the Cabinet; and Mr. Jay, 
who was urged for St, James, was given 
Austria. Still the wrath of Achilles was 
not appeased. Santo Domingo offered a 
field for anew assault. After Abat came 
the bitterest speech ever made tyg&n Amer- 
ican statesman, in which a labow® attempt 
was made to prove our Gregter WaRningtona 
usurper; after that,agoj er te he enemy 
in the great struggle o 2, ana receiving 
the rebel delegations @™m* came to Balti- 
more, to their natio convention, as 
Webster received his limong Democratic 
foes at his farm in Franln, the last year 
of his life; and, last anc\ worst of all to 
him, being stabbed by his state in passing 
a vote of censure on his battle flag resolve, 
as Webster was by his city in shutting 
Faneuil Hail in his face. The state, like 
the city, recalled its censure; but could not, 
any more than its predecessor, recall the 
stab, These conflicts tore open the wounds 
he had so honorably and gloriously received, 
and, like his great prototype, he died of a 
broken heart, almost his last act revealing 
thisinward pain. Says his biographer: The 
‘* Shakespeare” he got with his first prize 
money at college ‘‘ lay open on his desk on 
the day of his death, as he had left it, with 
his mark between the leaves on the third 
part of Henry VI. His pencil had noted 
the passage: 


“*Would I were dead! if God’s good will were so; 
For what is in this world but grief and woe?” 


But it should be said, in justice to both 
these men, they did not mean to betray or 
desert their flag. They were bewrayed. 
Sumner told the Texas delegation that he 
should not abandon civil rights, if he went 
with their party; and Webster said the 
New Hampshire Democrats had come to 
bim, not that he had gone to them, and de- 
clared the Wilmot Proviso his thunder. 

These resemblances went further. They 
were good talkers, good story-tellers, great 
devourers of books, delightful society 
men. Nocareer has ever yet been achieved 
in England by an American comparable 
with that which Sumner won before he was 
twenty-eight years old. His journal of 
invitations and visits was marvelous. 
Grant at the hight of his fame has not sur- 
passed, if equaled, Sumner, unknown to 
fame. Ile did not get it by letters of 
introduction; for of the few he had he 
used only one or two. It was said he went 
up to the Highlands visiting the Whig 
houses, and came back to London among 
the Tories. THe saw everybody—dukes, 
earls, lords, judges, litterateurs; Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Carlyle, Wordsworth; while the 
lists of lawyers and statesmen are be- 
wildering. Cousin calls on him—‘* mid- 
dle size, rather thin, with sharp black 
eyes, black hair, brushed smoothly”; 
Macaulay—“ black hair, red face, rather 
short, with a belly of unclassical propor- 
tions.” He won by his rare social gifts, 
which never failed him. He was always a 
delightful talker, and his library and his 
dinner or breakfast-tables were the rarest 
retreat and the rarest treat in Washington. 
How he would laugh as he showed some 
rare manus¢ript—‘‘ Pope’s Essay,” with the 
author's own interlineations; Burke’s manu- 
script of his ‘‘ Regicide Peace”; Bunyan’s 
Bible, or other marvel, and shout laugh- 
ingly that ‘‘the British Museum let a 
Yankee pick this away from them.” 

There were some striking differences. 
Webster was a devout believer in the 
Orthodox faith. He joined the Church 
when twenty and belonged to it when he 
died, Sumner wrote a college-mate that 
he did not accept the divinity or miracles 
of Christ; but recognized him only as the 
possible man. Webster went to Church 
regularly; Sumner almost never. Webster 
was a hard drinker, if all reports have any 
truth ; Sumner not a teetotaler, but not given 
to much wine. Webster was a family-man 
and exceedingly fond of his home-circle, 
though common report has never ceased to 
proclaim his incontinency as of the worst 
type. Sumner said in his youth, when he 
wished to cross the sea, that be had ‘‘ mar- 

















ried Europa.” He was substantially a 
bachelor in his real heart life, and yet 
unstained with scandal. Webster was 
great at the bar; greater really than in any 
other field, except as an occasional orator. 
Sumner had no especiab » ess in his 
chosen profession, “Wi , at the 
Start, that he was not fitted for a judge. 
Sumner felt at the start that that was to be 
his legal sphere. Webster was a great 
lover of woods and waters and would spend 
days and days in their wildernesses. Sum- 
ner never seemed to care to be outside of 
his own library. He shot a hare in 
England; or, his host, an archdeacon, 
allowed” that he did—more for the sake 
of entering in his memorandas ‘‘ Ore hare 
shot by Charles Sumner, a born republic- 
an ”’—the first time, he said, that last word 
was ever written in his book, Webster had 
wit and humor to avery high degree. 
Sumner was almost utterly lacking in those 
fine social gifts. Webster was very fond 
of the country; Sumner of the town. 
Webster rarely visited his college. Sumner’s 
chief delight was to wander under the elms 
of his almissima. How boyishly he would 
talk, in his last days, of the old campus 
and its associations. 

Each grew in majesty of port and were 
proudly eminent. No nobler specimens of 
men ever entered hall or senate-house than 
each of these giants at the maturity of 
their days and powers. They were sub- 
limely beautiful. Sumner shows gleams 
of the future in his earlier years. While 
he denies belief in the divinity of Christ 
and says he does not apprehend the com 
mand to ‘‘Love the Lord thy God,” he 
adds: ‘‘I believe, though, that love to my 
neighbor—namely, my anxiety that my 
fellow-creatures should be happy, and 
disposition to serve them in their honest 
endeavors—is pure and strong.” That was 
the key of his career. Happy if some theo- 
logians and churches would test their love 
to God by their love to their fellow-men. 
“‘He that loveth not his brother (and who 
is thy brother?), whom he hath seen, how 
can he loye God, whom he hath net seen? 
I[e that loveth God loveth his brother 
also.” And it might be added: He that 
loveth his brother loveth his God also. He 
first saw slaves in his first visit to Washing- 
ton, when twenty-three years old. They 
surprised him by their brutality. ‘They 
appeared to be nothing more than moving 
masses of flesh, unendowed with anything 
of intelligence above the brutes.” He 
wrote of that visit that he should never see 
Washington again. On the other hand, he 
was indignant at the surrender of the North 
to the South in the Gag resolutions, and 
The Tiberator was the first paper he ever 
subscribed for. He used to boast that he 
read that paper before his college-mate, 
Wendell Phillips. Had he been home when 
Hillard and Phillips made their first appear- 
ance in the Lovejoy murder, -he would 
probably have been with them at that 
Faneuil Hall meeting. Miss Martineau met 
and praised him, in her tour in 1835, when 
he was twenty four. He seemed sent 
abroad that he might be lifted up into 
the highest mountains of worldly honor, so 
as to be strengthened for his descent into 
the deeps, to slay the mighty dragon who 
crushed and devoured so many millions of 
his fellow-countrymen. The two lives are 
worthy the study of every young American. 
They teach him never to despair of himself; 
however poor and lowly, get up, get 
friends higher up than himself. Webster 
seeking a place in Gov. Gore’s office was of 
that instinct. Sumner’s clinging to Story 
was like unto it. They teach him to avoid 
their errors. Sumner needed more faith in 
Christ; Webster more love for man. 
Sumner would have been better in an early 
and happy marriage; Webster in a purer 
life. They teach him to cling to principle. 
Only as these mighty ones clave to princi- 
ple did victory and honor cling to them. 
When Webster left that, power left him. 
Sumner never abandoned that, and, hence, 
all his later aberrations are forgiven and 
forgotten in the lasting, growing love and 


gratitude of his country. When the conti- 
nent is under one flag and has no distinc- 


tion of rights or privileges from Davis 
Straits to Darien, she will remember who 
above all his fellows urged the dedication 
of the whole broad land to liberty and 





union, to equal rights for all the world. 
MALDEN, MASS, 
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SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY. 
THE BRIXHAM CAVE. 





BY PROF. HEMAN LINCOLN, D.D. 





It is common with scientific men to con- 
trast the exactness of science with the 
looseness of theology. They extol the 
caution of scientific research and its 
accurate statements, and disparage the 
vague and elastic methods of biblical 
exegesis. Readers familiar with the lec- 
tures of Profs. Tyndall and Huxley will 
recall many eloquent passages whose aim 
is to eulogize science at the expense of 
theology. 

Your readers may be interested in an il- 
lustration of this caution in research and 
accuracy of statement furnished by the 
history of the flint implements found in the 
famous Brixham Cave, Devonshire, En- 
gland. We find it fully reported in a paper 
read before the Victoria Institute, by 
N. Whiteley, honorary secretary of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. None of 
the statements of the paper were questioned 
by the scientific men present, though its 
inferences were not admitted by all. 

In 1858 the Royal and Geological Society 
of London appointed a committee, of 
which Dr. Falconer, Mr. Prestwick, and 
Mr. Pengelly were members, to explore the 
cave and report the results. They completed 
the task within a year, and the animal re- 
mains, the flint implements, and specimens 
of the stalagmite were forwarded to Lon- 
don, with a descriptive register. But the 
official report of the committee was de- 
layed till May, 1872, nor was the collection 
deposited in Christy Museum till 1874. 

Meantime, however, scientific leaders 
published strong statements of the great 
value of the discoveries in furnishing de- 
cisive testimony to the antiquity of the 
human race. Mr. Pengelly declared that 
the discoveries ‘‘revolutionized the 
scientific world on the question of human 
antiquity,” and Sir Charles Lyell confirmed 
the statement in his ‘‘ Antiquity of Man.” 
The public naturally supposed that such 
results were due to a careful investigation 
by the most exact scientific methods. A 
review of the methods reveals a careless- 
ness in searching for facts and a reckless- 
ness in reporting them which dishonor the 
name of science. 

Sir Charles Lyell in an early edition of 
his “Antiquity of Man” says: ‘‘ The 
anteriority of the flint knives at Brixham 
is demonstrated not only by the occurrence 
at one point in overlying stalagmite of the 
bone of a cave bear, but also by the discov- 
ery, at the same level in the bone-earth 
and in close proximity to a perfect flint 
tool, of the entire left hind leg of a cave 
bear. . . . Every bone was in its nat- 
ural place—the femur, tibia, fibula, ankle- 
bone, all in juxtaposition. Even the 
patella, or detached bone of the knee-pan, 
was searched for not in vain. If they were 
not all of contemporary date, it is clear, 
from this case and from the humerus of 
the cave bear before cited as found in a 
floor of stalagmite, that the bear lived after 
the tools were manufactured; or, in other 
words, that man in this district preceded 
the cave bear.” 

Such a minute statement by the first 
geologist of England carried with it de- 
cisive authority. But it is crowded with 
errors, which find a parallel only in the 
legend of the French encyclopedist who 
defined a crab as ‘‘a small lobster, red in 
color, that walks backward.” Cuvier, to 
whom the definition was shown, said it 
needed a slight correction; for the crab 
was not a lobster, was not red, and did not 
walk backward. Similar corrections were 
needed for Sir Charles Lyell’s statement. 
The ‘‘ fibula” was the radius, the “ patel- 
la” the detached end of the radius; the 
flint tool was not close to the bear’s leg, 
but twelve feet from it; it was not at the 
same level, but fifteen inches above it; the 
tool cannot be found among the remains at 
the Museum, nor is there a record of the 
bear’s leg in the register; and naturalists 
generally admit that the remains belong 
not to the cave bear, but to the brown 
bear, which lived in England after the Ro- 
man Conquest. Sir Charles Lyell’s argu- 
ment fades before simple facts, like Monk- 
bairn’s proof of the site of the Roman 
camp. One enthusiastic antiquary found 
& supposed sacrificial vessel,; marked 
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A. D. L. L., which read, to his eyes, Agri- 
cola dicabit, libeus, lubens, But Edie Ochil- 
tree disturbed his pleasant dreams by telling 
him that a rollicking wedding-party buried 
aspoon marked with the initials of one of 
the party: ‘‘ Aiken Drum’s lang ladle.” In 
the fourth edition of the “Antiquity of 
Man” Sir Charles Lyell discreetly omitted 
the paragraph. 

Other blunders are noteworthy. Casts 
of a very perfect flint knife are sold at the 
mouth of the cave and have been scattered 
widely over England, purporting to be a 
copy of one of the implements found at 
Brixham. It was found in a barrow in 
Treland. 

A wood cut in ‘ Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments” shows a chipping on the edge of 
flint implements from the cave, claimed to 
be due to human hands. The chipping 
cannot be found onthe flints, nor on the 
original photograph of them. It is a mod- 
ern improvement, but often alluded to by 
scientific men. 

Another flint, often referred to as ‘‘a 
symmetrical scraper,” betraying its pur- 
pose and human origin at a glance, was not 
found in the cave, but in a hill above it, 
with many other flints produced by Nature, 
and not by man. A rod of ivory, defined 
as anemblem of authority and the work 
of man, has a doubtful origin. The com- 
missioners make no mention of it in their 
register and it is not among the specimens 
at the Christy Museum. 

A ‘charcoal bed” is found to have no 
charcoal; ‘‘an artificial incision on a 
reindeer’s horn” turns into an irregularity 
on a bear’s rib; a flint implement becomes 
a fragment of slate; ‘‘a fine small tibia” 
changes into a piece of flint; and a hammer 
for human use is found to be simply a 
sandstone pebble, such as abound on neigh- 
boring beaches. Such a series of blunders 
in collecting evidence which effected a 
revolution in scientific opinion hardly 
confirms one’s faith in the cautious ac- 
curacy of scientific research. Many writers 
have been misled by them, The Duke of 
Argyll, supposing them to be facts, admits 
that ‘‘many species of animals have be- 
come extinct since man appeared in En- 
gland.” Mr. Clodd, author of ‘The 
Childhood of the World,” refers to the 
“chipped edges” of the knives as a con- 
clusive proof that man lived in England 
when these animals roamed over it. 

But the most serious charge against the 
method of scientific research in the Brix- 
ham Cave is the absence of all proof that 
the supposed implements were shaped by 
man. If the great antiquity of man is to 
be proved from the implements, the evi- 
dence ought to be clear and decisive that 
they are the work of man. What is the 
evidence? 

Thirty-six implements are shown in the 
Christy Museum taken from the Cave. 
Of these one-half are without regularity of 
form and resemble nothing known to have 
been made by human hands. Some of 
them are too small to be put to any use; 
but Prof. Nillson and Mr, Evans suggest 
that they may have been designed “‘ to give 
boys an early training in the use of arms.” 
Others are water-worn pieces of flint, such 
as may be found on any beach bordered by 
flint rocks. The second half are flakes 
and splinters, having a definite shape, 
which may have served for knives and 
spear-heads, 

Are such flakes and splinters dependent 
on human workmanship, or can Nature 
produce them without human aid? The 
answer is unequivocal. Nature shapes 
them in infinite variety and in more perfect 
forms for human use than any fragments 
found in the Brixham Cave. They may be 
seen in great abundance in deserts, where 
man has never dwelt—in the Sahara; in the 
Desert of Tih, from Akaba to Suez; and in 
the great desert between the Jordan and 
the Euphrates, called the ‘Desert of 
Flints.” They abound in the stony valleys 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula and on the shores 
of the Dead Sea. They are broken from 
the ridges by the contraction and expansion 
occasioned by great changes of temper- 
ature. A traveler may find finer specimens, 
of knives and arrow-heads in these deserts 
than have been discovered in any cavern 
inhabited by man. 

If Nature has such skill in manufactur- 
ing flint flakes and splinters, is it a safe 


argument for man’s great antiquity that 
inferior flakes, which may have been used 
for knives, are found among the bones of 
extinct animals? Surely, Science must 
build on more solid foundations, or forfeit 
confidence in her accurate and certain 
results, 

In the case of the Brixham Cave, astrong 
probability exists against the human work- 
manship. In Windmill Hill, above the 
cave, shattered flints abound, covered with 
gravel, precisely like that in the cave. 
These flints are evidently a natural produc- 
tion and heavy rains would wash them 
with the gravel into the cave and mix them 
with the animal bones. Human interven- 
tion was needless, 

The history of the Brixham Cave is an 
unfortunate record for scientific men, for 
it furnishes fatal evidence against the claim 
to uniform caution in research and to 
absolute certainty in results. In a case of 
the first importance, which involved a 
revolution in scientific opinion on a great 
question, the inquiry was conducted in a 
most slovenly way. Implements were 
admitted in evidence which were not 
found in the cave; statements were made 
in regard to animal bones and their loca- 
tion which proved to be fictions; and 
inferences were hastily drawn as to human 
workmanship which cautious inquirers 
must hesitate to accept. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





PRESIDENT ELIOT AS A THEIST. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 





WE in these parts have been waiting to 
see if any notice, by yourself or others, 
would be taken of an editorial article at 
the beginning of the month on ‘“‘ President 
Eliot as a Theological Scientist.” For one, 
Irubbed my eyes in some amazement at 
reading that in a public address he had 
‘*set forth in tortured scriptural phraseol- 
ogy fatalistic continuity as a substitute for 
truly scientific theism”; and I looked over 
the editorial article in search of the grounds 
of this judgment, I had read the report of 
the brief address which is thus denounced, 
and had thought that its points, so tersely 
presented, were, on the whole, well taken; 
and that its distinct and impressive refer- 
ence to the support of Nature by the 
‘* Everlasting Arms” was a pertinent appli- 
cation of an Old Testament text and as 
orthodox a declaration of theism as could 
well be made. Turning then to the crit- 
icism upon it, we find that it is rather am- 
biguously commended for dignity, state- 
liness of diction, and compression of 
thought; is thought to manifest a ‘‘ des ire 
to mediate between the various parties in 
philosophy and theology which now divide 
the scientific world’ (surely, no great 
fault, under the circumstances), and is 
furthermore and mainly condemned for 
using language admittedly proper in itself 
for the enunciation of concededly proper 
ideas or truths, on the ground of the use 
of ‘‘similar language in writers who avow 
their belief inno other God than either 
personified humanity or its deified aspira- 
tions.” What pertinence has this to the 
case of aspeaker who refers the authorship 
of Nature directly to the God of revelation? 

Then the address is (by implication) ob- 
jected to as “limiting the application of 
Nature to matter only”; and this, it is 
said, ‘‘carefully excludes the reality and 
the rights of spiritual being from any 
recognition.” The topic being natural his- 
tory, is not this a proper limitation, and all 
the more so where an antithesis is made be- 
tween Nature and its Author and Sup- 
porter? And how can the President be 
said not to recognize spiritual being — 
meaning, I suppose, man’s spiritual being 
— when the prominent point made was the 
influence of the study of Nature upon the 
human mind? Finally, when the address 
connects “‘ the doctrine of continuity” with 
‘the’ amelioration or progress of human- 
ity”—and the critic has no objection to the 
doctrine as thus explained, for it implies 
“‘ thought and personality in the Creator”— 
he, nevertheless, objects that ‘‘ continuity, 
as used by Tyndall, involves the doctrine 
that mind is developed from matter, and 
that even the conception of God is the 
transient product which is developed from 
the refined and educated brain.” Where. 





fore he thinks President Eliot ‘‘ should have 
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omitted altogether the term which in cur- 
rent use bears so unfortunate a meaning.” 
That isto say, we should forego a legiti- 
mate use of the doctrine in a way which im- 
plies thought and personality in the Cre- 
ator, because Mr. Tyndall teaches a differ- 
ent doctrine under the same name! But to 
the educated mind the doctrine of conti- 
nuity suggests Leibnitz, a pre-eminently 
Christian philosopher. 1 need not go on. 
It seems to me plain that the criticism sets 
out upon a preconceived theory which the 
contents of the address, upon examination, 
fail to support. The critic might have ex- 
pressed his conclusions and his state of 
mind more sententiously in the words of 
the well-known objurgation: 
“1 do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this, indeed, I know full well: 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 
Although quite in the dark as to why 
you should dislike the address, I am con- 
fident that Tre INDEPENDENT cannot wish 
to misrepresent it and would desire to cor- 
rect a misconception. 

AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Jan. 21st, 1878. 
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THE INCARNATE GOD. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D, 








Tue Divine Incarnation as a fact accom- 
plished in the person of the historic Jesus 
of Nazareth is not only the central thought 
of the New Testament, but equally the 
great marvel of this lower world. The re- 
cited object of this amazing fact is not to 
startle men with a magnificent wonder or 
perplex them with a scientific problem; but 
to redeem and save afallen race. The fact 
as it appears in the New Testament has 
direct reference to this object. The per- 
tinency of the method to the end is, we 
think, capable of rational solution. 

Christ, the Immanuel, the Man Divine, 
is an historic Person. Not a force, not a 
law, not a poem; but a concrete, living per- 
son, With a positive earthly history, which 
humanity can appreciate. We pronounce 
his name, and read the history, and to some 
extent understand the being. The facts 
are suflicient in number to set before the 
mind a definite object. We can mentally 
grasp and, at least, partially measure that 
object. The historic light that gathers 
around Christ and proceeds from him to 
man is thus polarized at the focus of our 
clearest and simplest thinking. The funda- 
mental condition of an appreciable historic 
person is supplied; and this is certainly a 
very great point in solving the problem of 
salvation. Humanity is not left to float on 
an ocean of abstractions and mystic am- 
biguities. Facts, facts on earth, facts written 
in a book and haf Christ for their 
center, give steadiness, certainty, and pre- 
cision to our thoughts. Weknow of whom 
we are thinking when we think of Christ. 

The Incarnation would seem to be God’s 
best medium of approaching man. We 
certainly can think of none better. What 
is termed nature is merely a ponderous 
mechanism of works and worlds, in itself 
silent as a vacant eternity, teaching only 
what reason infers; to a brute teaching noth- 
ing as a symbol of God, and to man nothing 
except as he expoundsit. The mechanism, 
though grand, has no intelligence and no 
heart and proffers no hope to a guilty being. 
A stupendous prodigy breaking loose from 
the Alpine hights of eternity and thunder- 
ing down upon the sky of earth might per- 
haps startle and confound the world¢ but it 
would give no light, and especially would 
not bring God to the soul or the soul to 
God. The inspiration of a prophet to speak 
and write by the authority of God, suppos- 
ing it to be a fact, comes much nearer to 
a real intercourse with God. It places the 
soul on a higher ground than that of the 
mere philosopher, engaged in working out 
the problems of time and eternity in the 
circle of things tangible and seen. Rise 
now from the idea of inspiration to that of 
Incarnation; give to humanity the doctrine 
of God manifest in the flesh, fixing his local 
habitation in a human form and through 
that form speaking to the children of earth; 
let this be not a fable, but an attested fact: 
and what then, we ask, can equal it as a 
method of intercourse between God and 
man? It outshines the brightest light of 
Nature; it outshines the transient and pro- 





visional theophanies of the earlier age, and 
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equally outshines the highest iuspiration 
ever granted to a mere man, God in Christ, 
thus manifest on earth and to earth, puts 
all other lights under an eclipse. This is 
the climax and the crown, the soul and the 
life of the supernatural system disclosed in 
the Bible. Christ is God’s best medium, 
and at the same time man’s greatest facility. 
The moral exhibition made in this way 
is also one of vast importance. Earth has 
ever wanted a model character, complete 
and well sustained in all its parts; and this 
is just what we find in the wonderful Man 
of Galilee. The character of Christ is a 
moral exhibition in the sphere of flesh and 
blood, developed amid the actualities of a 
human life positive and real, laid in facts, 
adjusted to circumstances, and intelligible 
to thought. The divine qualities of the 
person make the example final and authori- 
tative; while the Awman qualities of the 
same person place it in the circle of re- 
lations and circumstances common to Christ 
and the race. Christ thus becomes the cen- 
tral sun of an example divine in its sanction 
and human initsform. His life on earth 
is a doctrine in action; a personal power 
such as the world never saw or felt before; 
e& gracious example walking the earth in 
the simplicities of mortal fellowship and 
falling into the soul of the race like a beam 
of light from the skies. We look upon the 
man radiant with God-like beauty. We 
admire and adore while we feel the force 
of the moral exhibition. The greatest of 
mysteries thus becomes the sweetest of 
truths. 

The relation of the Incarnation to the 
doctrine of atenement by the sufferings and 
death of Christ, though involving many 
links of thought far beyond the reach of 
mortal sight, is the one view of this subject 
most frequently suggested in the Bible. 
Jesus of Nazareth was put to death on the 
cross; and an inspired apostle informs us 
that he ‘‘ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures.” Atonement for sin by the 
death of Christ is the doctrine proclaimed 
by the first preachers of Christi»nity. Both 
the fact of death and the atoning object 
thereof are made as clear as light in the 
Book of God, Jesus Christ, the Word made 
flesh, the complex and wonderful person 
thus produced, is, hence, a Saviour, as well 
as ateacher. He isthe Redeemer of guilty 
beings, meeting by a transaction peculiar- 
ly his own an emergency as peculiarly 
theirs; and for this purpose it was decreed 
in the plan of Heaven that he should assume 
our nature, and in that nature die as he did 
on the eross of Calvary. Incarnation was 
in the plan. Just this composition of 
attributes in the person and just thesé 
historic items ‘andgypnditions for an’ effi- 
eacious sone adorn the wisdom 
of Heaven as to the Work abd the worker 
in the,great proceés of man’s redemption. 
Jesus, the man, is, hence, the consecrated 
tent, the ereated organism of the world’s 
Redeemer, the human visibility an@ocal- 
ity, the victim and the altar of an oblation 
divine in its properties and gracious it ‘its 
purpose; The Incarnation fixes the re- 
lations and character of’ the man as they 
were never fixed in the history of any other 
man. Humanity in the case of Jesus was 
born, lived, and died for a purpose entirely 
peculiar to him. Though a man, bis mis- 
sion here ‘differed from that of all other 


ystery of the Christian Incarnation 
e noone can unravel. No one 
ethe attempt. The pertinency 
idered as a fact, is a fair subject 
ation. It isa stupendous reality 
to save, and not to bewilder, men. We can 
well afford to leave the mystery where the 
Bible leavesit. We are not asked to explain 
it; yet the fact itself, with its objects, we 
want. This we must not ignore. It has 
been hymned in the jubilant psalms of all 
the Christian ages. It has penetrated the 
glad and excited thoughts of Christian 
millions. It is omnipresent in all the history 
of Christian exprience. It explains the 
power of Jesus over human thinking and 
feeling. It explains Jesus himself. It is 
the solution of the most wonderful Being 
of history. Every effort to expound Christ 
on any other basis is a failure. Jesus is, 
indeed, unintelligible as a man, and his his- 
tory a marvel that defies all solution until 
we add Incarnation as the solvent and the 







“COULDST THOU NOT WATCH?” 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 





“CouLpstT thou not watcb, 
Not watch with me one bour?’’ 
Faintly we catch 
Through Time’s benumbing mist these 
pained words’ power. 


Not watch one hour ’ 
What Scorn’s indignant ire 
Our souls outpour 
Toward bearts like clods, unstirred by 
sacred fire. 


Not watch one hour, 
And that hour seraph-trod, 
While heavens lower 
And earth’s cheek touches the bare breast 
of God. 


Would we thus sleep ? 
Dear Lord, our love sloth-free 
Would cleave the deep 
Of thousand slumbers to watch ounce with 
thee. 


**Couldst thou not watch ?”” 
Haunting there breathes to me 
Close at the latch 
Of my soul’s door this mournful midnight 
plea. 


Where art thou, Lord ? 
Outlocked with some poor wretch, 
Stricken, abroad, 
Didst thou with him a ery for help out- 
stretch, 


Aud I asleep ? 
Such sighs do pierce the night, 
And yet I keep 
Wrapped in the slumbrous dreams of my 
delight. 


Ob! say not yet: 
‘Sleep on now, take thgprest.”’ 
Let me forget 
All. reat whilst thou, my Saviour, art 
opprest. 


Lut me, dear Lord, 
Wateh Life’s one hour with thee. 
Where’er grief’s chord 
Is struck on earth is thy Gethsemane. 
<8 cI 


MARVELS IN POSTAL SERVICE. 
rrrad t. 





BY EDWARD CRAPSEY, 


Fraures are always eloquent; but in no 
case are they more eloquent than in the 
statistical records of the Post-office Depart- 
ment of the United States. Taking these 
as a whole, we ¢an’see almost at a glance 
our) marvelous progress within less than 
the: last’ century. Wecan see how it is 
thnt-the miller’s spare horse, doing mail 
Bervice as occasion might demand, has 
given way to a railway service, darting 
across a continent at an average of thirty 
miles an hour and carrying tons of matter 
where the toiling horse, trudging over 
primeval ‘roads, only carried ounces. It is 
not only the material growth that these 
figures ‘stow; but also, and even more 
forcibly; ft» strides in intellectual power 
and attitity) ‘Po make this fact more 
incisive; I will contrast the business of the 
New York local office for the past year 
with that of the nation in the early days of 
its existence. Possibly some of the earlier 
official reports are fragmentary, and doubt- 
less also in many cases inaccurate; for 
governments in those days, our own in- 
cluded, did not consider it any part of their 
business to provide the public with a full 
account of their stewardship in any ma'ter 
whatever. In the primitive system there 
was nothing punitive for the official. 
There was no troublesome newspaper re- 
porter constantly at his elbow, desiring to 
know why certain things were and others 
were not. There was no demand for musty 
records, in order that it might be discov- 
ered whether public servants had or had 
not done their whole duty, either in a gen- 
eral sense or in regard to some especial 
case. Inshort, there was very little demand 
for any specific data, and that little was en- 
tirely or to a very limited extent beyond 
the power of the Department to furnish. If 
a mail straggled along in some hap-hazard 
way between even such places as New York 
and Philadelphia, nobody grumbled and 
thought he had a special mission to arraign 
some post-office officials in the newspapers 
as bungling incompetents or something 
worse. Neither the business nor social con- 
dition of the country then demanded that 





glory of the wondrous Man. 


every one having any occasion to use the 


mails should make it his business to dis- 
cover whether every one connected with 
the postal service, from the Postmaster- 
General down to the postmaster of the most 
remote country village, had done his duty. 
An ounce of twine more or less in the 
annual supplies had not become the subject 
of grave and general comment, and the 
failure of a letter to reach its owner in the 
shortest possible time did not, as a general 
thing, lead to animated comment at the 
village store on Saturday afternoons, and 
a forcible expression of the general opinion 
as to how long the President of the United 
States supposed the people of that par- 
ticular village were going to stand that 
sort of thing. Then, as now, New York 
was the chief emporium of the nation; yet 
several ancient servitors of the Government 
have died within the last twenty years who 
could distinctly remember the time when 
the entire daily mail of New York for the 
West was carried across the North River in 
a skiff and traversed the yellow mud of 
New Jersey on the backs of decrepit horses. 
It was a great day for the Department when 
its increasing business westward demanded 
that the hand-bag should be succeeded by 
a lumbering hand-cart, and after a time by 
a horse and wagon. The means of ferriage 
kept pace naturally with these other im- 
provements, and the Post-office was 
among the first to practically apply the in- 
vention of Fulton to the crossing of rivers. 
With all these changes, the Post-office was 
ye in its toddling days; but it had already 

done all that it could do or which could be 
expected of it in showing its readiness to 
make use of all improvements which could 
be reasonably expected to increase its 
capacity for public usefulness, either in 
amount of carriage or in the decrease of 
time. It had already shown that spirit of 
progress in which it has led rather than fol- 
lowed the nation ever since. It already 
had—and that was everything in its favor— 
in its control that business sagacity, en- 
ergy, and honesty which long ago made 
the Department a marvel, and is now en- 
gaged in what does not seem to be the im- 
possible task of converting a marvel 
into amiracle. Less than any other ex- 
ecutive department, it has always been 

free from the bugaboo of precedent. 

That troublesome spirit never invaded its 
management, and probably because, more 
than other department, it was in more in- 
timate relations with the people. The 
official whose handiwork in some shape 
went into every household, permeated 
every busizess, and to some extent, at least, 

dominated almost every interest, was of 

necessity worse or better than his fellows, 
in the general estimation. And this, too, 

without any regard to partisan consider- 
ations. A man might in the infantile days 
of the Department have been the most 
bitter partisan of either Jefferson or Burr; 
later on, of either Jackson or Clay; but, if 

his office was not in some chief political 

eenter, nobedy cared anything about it, so 

long as they got their letters with regular- 
ity. Itis not intended to be said that the 
Post-office was not even in its early days 
subject to partisan control; for it was, ina 

certain degree, fromits foundation. What 

is intended is that less than other officials 
postmasters held their positions by any 
such tenure in the small places with which 

the country is dotted, and where in the 

aggregate most of the work of the De- 
partment is done. The business of New 
York relatively was as large in those days 
as now; but the records of even that oflice 
show persons holding important places 
there to-day who have held them through 
many changes of administration. Gov. 

Jewell said, during his term of office as 
head of the Department, that the Post- 
office should be managed as a man would 
conduct his private business; but he merely 
put in words what the Department had 

been saying in deeds for half a century, 

and without which it could not have been 
found, as Gov. Jewell found it, incubating 
the Fast Mail. 

But, saving such digressive facts as those 
for another part of this article, it is now 
required to show the present working of 
the Department in its general control and 
in its great distributing office. Here again 
& glance at New York shows more of 
the efficiency and immensity of the serv- 





ice than will anything else. The 





supervision from Washington must, of 
course, be taken into the account; for 
without the capacity there to recognize and 
use the same quality elsewhere the whole 
Department would speedily become a bank- 
rupt in reputation and a public nuisance. 
If the Postmaster-General himself, or any 
of the assistant postmasters-general, or the 
heads of bureaus, were not in almost every 
case the right men in the right places, there 
would be a speedy disintegration of the 
service everywhere One of the greatest 
merits a high official can have is the facul 
ty of recognizing it in others and letting 
well enough alone; and it is one which bas 
been conspicuous in the Department of 
late, justas it has always in its general 
control kept, at least, abreast of the van in 
the march of general improvement. 

Taking the organization of the New York 
office asa preliminary to telling what it does 
and how it performs its duty, it must he 
said in the outset that this has been so long 
practically unchanged, all the officials hav- 
ing been in their respective places for 
years, that to them primarily belongs the 
credit for the high degree of efficiency 
which has been reached and is constantly 
maintained. Col. Thomas L. James has 
for so long been at the head of this office 
that he seems to have discovered the secret 
of perpetual official life. Leaving political 
matters out of the case, there is no doubt 
that he has; but the secret is a very open 
one, and consists generally in always 
doing his own duty and requiring those 
under hinr to do theirs, As he sits at his 
desk in the finest business room any gov- 
ernment owns anywhere, he rarely appears 
to have anything to do or to be doing any- 
thing beyond signing an interminable lot 
of official papers. But any one knowing 
his ways and watching him for an hour or 
two soon learns why successive adminis- 
trations let him alone, At intervals so ir- 
regular thst none of his subordinates have 
yet succeeded in knowing when to expect 
him, he darts from his room and makes a 
tour of the whole building. But never by 
routine. Noone knows where he may first 
appear. It may be in the sub-cellar, where 
the machinery of the building is concealed; 
in the basement, where the tons of the news- 
paper and periodical mail are being handled, 
without much regard for anything but 
haste and accuracy. The postmaster dodges 
here and there, among the flying bags, and, 
if anything is going wrong, he is very sure 
to see it or hear of it. Even the repair- 
shop, abutting under the sidewa|k—where 
old mail-bags, worn out in the service, are 
made good as new—does not escape him; 
and, as there can be no further exeuse for 
mentioning this place, it should be said 
now that here is in itself a striking illustra- 
tion of pestal management in late years— 
not only in New York, but in general. The 
repairing of mail-bags was formerly given 
out by contract ; and, a8 was inevitable, 
was usually the crumb of comfort falling 
from the Government table into the lap of 
some small ward magnate. The change in- 
stituted by the Department of having this 
work done in the post-office building, by 
day’s work, not only had the work done 
cheaper and better, but kept the bags con- 
stantly in Government custody, and pre- 
vented their being lost and possibly put to 
improper uses. It is a small thing, no 
doubt; but it is, at least, a straw having 
dimensions enough to show which way the 
wind is blowing in postal management. 
Having briefly inspected this homely and 
underground evidence of reform, it is quite 
possible to find Col. James the next moment 
still further underground, seeing for him- 
self that the labyrinth of machinery there 
concealed for heating the building and 
working its elevators is in proper order. 
And, as a rule, he is al ways solicitous in the 
matter of coal, and knows to a ton just 
how much all of those furnaces ought to 
burn, Here again, and deeply hidden 
under Broadway, is further evidence of 
that strict economy demanded at Wash- 
ington and furnished by New York. 

Up again to the light of day, except when 
it is a very dark one, the stranger should 
next make a rapid inspection of the 
great area level with the street, known 
the general distribution department. The~ 
is no hour of the day, and scarcely one c 
the night, when mails are not being mad 
up or distributed here; and nearly all the 
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time both processes are going on at once, 
to the extreme bewilderment of the 
stranger. Great stacks of letters are con- 
stantly disappearing somewhere, under the 
skillful hands of the clerks; and as one 
looks atthis complicated human machinery 
his wonder grows, not that any letter ever 
goes astray, but that any one ever reaches 
its proper destination. He is almost inclined 
to laugh at the simple credulity of the peo- 
ple who drop letters in here, confident that 
they are each and all to go to the proper 
place by the first train. Yet in they do 
Come by the thousands every hour; and 
somehow, as as rule; they do get to their 
destination. It is itot possible Snor is it 
hecessary to tell all that one sees and hears 
ditring this Brief tour. Thete aré tons of 
hewspapers, pamphlets, letters coming 
iid goimg under his eye, as the 
changes of a kaleidoscope, with such 
rapidity and apparent precision that 
the statistics of the office do not 
appear like the gibberish of an Aladdin 
tdliting in one of his most extravagant 
dreams. The statistics of 1975 ale the lst 
of absolute accuracy at hand at the mo- 
ment of writing; but they are sufficient for 
the present purpose, and to best serve it, 
by showing the business of a single day, 
the daily average of a year is used. This 
shows 279,249 letters, of which 259,976 
were ‘‘drops” and 19,273 were received by 
mail; both lots being sent out, in 624 
pouches, by 92 different toutes, to 838 dif- 
ferent distributing post-offices. The news- 
paper mails were equally enormous; but 
the exact number of papers sent out from 
New York can only be known to those 
having a mania for precision, for they go 
by Weight. But they did go in 1,473 sacks, 
having an average weight of 70 pounds 
éach, giving a total, without reckoning the 
weight of the sacks; of 103,110 pounds. 
The incoming letter muils were a little 
largér than the outgoing; slowing 4 total of 
200,312, thus giving a grand total of letters 
alone of 569,561 handled every day in the 
New York office alone. Remembering that, 
although the greatest by far, New York is 
only one out of 35,000 post-offices, some 
idea can be formed of the vast amount of 
work done by the Post-office in general, and 
What must be done and how well by the 
comparatively few clerks at Washington. 
But there are yet other of these instructive 
Statistics to show how perfect has become 
oflicial performance, when compared with 
public ignorance or carelessness. The total 
of all letters handled has been given, and 
out of these totals must come the figures 
now to be stated. There were no less than 
299,520 letters returned during a year be- 
cause the persons addressed were not 
found. 154,000 out of these were sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office; and, what is most 
marvelous of all, 411,711 were sent to the 
same mausoleum, after every effort had 
been made in vain to find the persons ad 
dressed, 

Nor was this all; for there were 
155,672 imperfectly addrassed readdressed 
and forwarded; 34,464 domestic and city 
letters held for postage and sent to the 
mausoleum; 2,158 unpaid or short-paid let- 
ters sent to destination by Col. James at 
his own cost; 81,986 letters returned to 
card or address of writer. 6,900 were held 
for postage; and of this number only 
2,600 were sent to the Dead-Letter Office, 
the remainder having been returned to the 
senders, Nor do these startling figures tell 
the-whole story of public ignorance or 
carelessness, There is not an hour of any 
day it is not made more palpable. 
The slits for the reception of letters are 
plainly marked; yet it is an everyday 
occurreace, and often every day, to 
find a letter for the South in the 
box of the East, or a letter for Ger- 
many in the box of Great Britain. There 
are some people for whom post-office facil- 
ities were never intended. The writer has 
seen persons, whose appearance did not in- 
dicate them to be natural fools, make 
particular inquiries as to the proper slit for 
their letters, walk off a few steps down the 
corridor and calmly deposit them in the 
wrong slit, then walk away with an ex- 
pression of great complacency upon their 
faces, asking fer congratulations for their 
extreme caution in postal performance. I 
have seen others whose stupidity was so 
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the officials for information, tliey would 
go away so firmly convinced that a delib- 
erate attempt was being made to mislead 
them that they walk off and do purposely 
precisely what they were bidden not to do. 
If all this is true of the foreign letters, it can 
be imagined wiiat it must be of the domestic. 
As to these, the country is divided into the 
natural geographical sections by handsome 
metallic placards over the several windows. 
But, despite this fact, the whole country 
is so mixed in the boxes that practically 
the work of sorting must be done with as 
much care as if the letters were tumbled in 
through one slit and into one mass. An 
attempt was also made to hasten operations 
by providing slits for the chief cities, 
separate from the states in which they are 
locatedj but it has been almiost an entire 
failure. The average citizen, knowing 
that Boston is in Massachusetts, is in- 
different whethet his letter goes in tite 
slit for the state or city. In planning the 
new Post-office in New York, the only 
very serious blunder made was in assuming 
that a nan would exercise at least as much 
discretion ia mailing a letter as in the pur- 
chase of a mutton chop; but he doesn’t. 
There are slits there which letters will fall 
through; and’ he has an impression that 
there are some men inside he has paid 
to see thatthey goto their destination in 
the least possib'e time. If they do not, 
through some blundering of his own, he 
immediately writes an indignant letter to 
some newspaper, asking what he pays 
taxes for and asking Low long a patient 
public is expected to put up with this 
glaring incapacity. An answer can seldom 
be given; for it is not generally known how 
long he is to live and be an ass in posting 
his letters. In dealing with these, and, in- 
deed, with neatly all complainants, the first 
necessity Gf the official is patience, and his 
most useful mental gift that of the rare 
capacity of boring through a thick skull, 
to reach the supposed intellect of the com 
plainant. Happily for the public, the 
assistants of Col. James are equally efli- 
cient with himself, or the number, as well 
as absurdity, of such inquiries would be 
very largely increased. 

The office is divided into severa! bureaus 
ahd is thorotighly systematized through- 
out, The assistant-postmaster, Henry G. 
Pearson, has, under Col. James, a gen- 
eral supervision. The financial affairs of 
the office are in charge of Levi Blakeslee, 
auditor, and Harvey Major, cashier; and 
the uniform correctness of the accounts is 
sufficient evidence of their fitness for the 
positions they hold, as respectively the 
heads of the first two bureaus in the office. 
The third division is that of the domestic 
mailing and distribution department, which 
is in charge of Anthony Yeoman; the 
fourth division is the city delivery, under 
James Gayler; the fifth division has the 
foreign mails, with Dwight A. Lawrence as 
superintendent; the sixth division is the 
registry department, with Charles For- 
rester, Jr., aS chief; the seventh division 
is the money-order department, which is 
under William Plimley; and the inspector 
of stations is Hugh Gardner. These gen- 
tlemen, with hardly an exception, have 


risen from the lower grades of duty to the 
responsible places they hold, and, without 
an exception, are the right men in the 
right places. Under them are 680 clerks, 
in main office and stations, and there are 
in addition attached to the office 429 letter- 
carriers, messengers, watchmen, laborers, 
and other employés, making the total 
working force 1,109. Considering how 
much is done, it is evident there are no 
drones in this hive. 


HOW YOU LOOK. 


BY A SOUTHERNER. 





To tHE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


You say the South has been written up 
enough, and now some Southerner might 
write what he thinks of the North. 

Really, we have been written up largely, 
and we have been told so much about our- 
selves that we do not know that we are 
very thankful for the information which 
only lacks one thing to make it specially 
valuable—and that is the element of truth. 
Not that these writers intended to speak 
other than truly; but that the sources 
from which information was gathered 
were not the most reliable and the oppor- 
tunities for gaining it were pot sufficient, 





Perhaps the writer may have merely 
touched one section of the South; and his 
facts may be true as they refer to that sec- 
tion, and not true of the South as a whole. 
Gen. Dow has evidently been visiting the 
coast of South Carolina, or Georgia, or 
North Carolina—some coast section, where 
everything is decidedly different from the 
interior; and so with others. 

Suppose I, who ran through Pennsy]l- 
vauia in the night and New Jersey in 
the early morn, should generalize by 
stating that Pennsylvania was a land of 
darkness and New Jersey a sandy country, 
whose chief products were garden seeds; 
that Mr. Cox, whom I saw a few minutes 
and whom [ heard speak in Tammany, was 
the representative New Yorker, and that 
the politicians of New Yerk were small 
men, with large, red noses; that Mr. Kelly, 
whom I metin Tammany, and Mr. Schell, 
whom I saw march with the tomahawk at 
the head of the sachems, were types of the 
average New Yorker. You would be in- 
clined to smile at the green Southerner. 
And well you might. 

The first thing which impressed me when 
I reached New York was that your rich are 
much richer than ours, and your poor much 
poorer. I do not know that I was ever 
more saddened than when, walking near 
Tompkins Square, I saw the multitude of 
children who had no breathing-room. In 
the upper part of New York I found beau- 
tiful parks and clean streets; but fn the 
lower part of the city what do your poor 
babies do for a breath of air? 

Another thing which impressed me was 
the hostility between your upper and lower 
classes; tle open war, threatening such 
dangerous results; the successful appeals 
which the politicians make to this senti- 
ment. 

I was impressed painfully with the stag- 
nation of everything in the city, and the 
large number of unemployed people, in 
such contrast with our activity; with the 
better state of our laboring classes, com- 
pared with yours. 

The rapidity with which you come to 
conclasions, when the conclusions suit you, 
and the ténacity with which you hold to 
them, when made; thé bitter hostility with 
which your cleverest people regard democ- 
racy and the friends of it; the delightful 
self-complacency with which you contem- 
plate your achievements, are really refresh- 
ing to a stranger. 

The number of your public iustitutions, 
the variety of them, the grand liberality 
displayed in keeping them alive, the 
number and beauty of your churches, were 
pleasing features to any man who loves his 
fellows. 

The entire want of religious hold upon 
the lower classes of your people, the fact 
that the middle and upper classes seem to 
be the only ones who have religious care 
and have religious concern, is a sad sight 
to a man from the South who has been 
accustomed to see the rich and poor meet 
together and Protestant places of worship 


_ provided for all. 


The general spirit of anxiety by men of 
all parties for the return of good feeling, 
the kindness shown to all Southerners, the 
fact that when the South is misunderstood 
the misunderstanding arises from an honest 
conviction, and not from hostility, gives 
good hope for the future, when with 
clearer light we shall see things as they are. 

Now, I think you may rely upon the cor- 
rectness of these impressions; and, if they 
do not seem so to you, you will do well to 
remember that I had large opportunity to 
know all about you, as I did visit you, did 
study you, had my views before I did, 
passed through Pennsylvania at night and 
spent two weeks in New York, saw Mr. 
Kelly, talked with Mr. Cox, and went to 
Central Park. 

P. 8.—I found that being a Southerner 
alone did not admit me into the best soci- 
ety in New York, and being a Democrat 
did not commend me # Republicans. I 
should not say this except from the com- 
plaint made by so many correspondents 
that being a Northerner does not secure 
immediate admission to Southern society— 
in fact, that a man who has no letters, no 
acquaintances, and whose views are not 
those of the people among whom he set- 
tles may remain in obscurity for a while, 
til] he makes his merit known. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITARY 
DESCENT. 
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PRELUDR.—WHAT SHALL BE DONE WI?H THE 
UNEMPLOYED CLASSES ? 

THE illustrtous Cornelia, mother of the 
Roman Gracchi, was asststed in the education 
of her sons by eminent Greeks. Tiberius 
Gracchus, as you remember, was present at the 
destruction of Carthage, in the year 144, Catled 
to a position in Eastern Spain, he passed 
through Etruria, the old Roman province lying 
in the angle between the Tiber andthe Medit- 
erraneau, toward the north from Rome. He 
saw that the middle class of agriculturists had 
died out. Slaves, in chains, were performing 
manual Jabor on the great estates, which are 
said by historians to have ruined Rome. The 
unemployed in the city on the Seven Hills were 
bravely and even tenderly remembered by 
Tiberius Gracchus, although they contatned 
explosive elements, idle tramps, and refuse, 
which Shakespeare, by the mouth of Corio- 
lanns, has described as reek of the rotten fens. 
Pagan althongh he was, this Qracehus, edu- 
cated in the Greek philosophy, resolved to do 
what he could to create an industrious class of 
agriculturists of the middle rank. The lands 
ou which he saw slaves in chains performing 
manual labor, were public, not private prop 
erty. The senators were long misled by think- 
ing the Roman Gracchi proposed to distribute 
private lands among the poor. They proposed 
only to redistribute the public lands. Gracchus 
sought to enforce, as we all recollect, a law by 
which no more than 500 acres of the public 
land could belong to a single individual. If he 
had sons, 250 acres were added to the estate 
governed by the family, for each son, Of 
course, these provisions drew down upor 
Gracchus the opposition of the wealthy class, 
and he was finally murdered, in his thirty-fifth 
year, during an election riot in Rome. 

Had Tiberius Gracchus, his mother, Cor- 
nelia, and Shakespeare, with all the ideas that 
are uttered through the mouth of Coriolanus, 
beheld the procession of 5,000 workingmen ty 
Boston last Saturday, they would have been 
profoundly interested and moved; but they 
would have proposed somewhat different 
measures than the workingmen themselves 
iudorse. Neycrtheless, we must beware of 
thinking that everything spouted for by de- 
formers is nonsense. One of the things most 
needed in modern times is a machine for 
sifting deformers’s scribble. We have here a 
demand of men and boys who are bungry. 
There is no doubt that they are hungry. There 
called on me last Tuesday a man with certifi- 
eates from ministers in this city and possessed 
of arespectable countenance, and asked fora 
little work. He did not want any money. He 
had five cents to get his breakfast with—his 
whole fortune—and bought five doughnuts. 
I gave him a little work, and he did it well, and 
he did not buy anything to eat until he was 
paid; and I blamed myeelf afterward most 
acutely for not trusting the man’s statement 
at first that he was hungry, for when he left 
the work I gave him he was almost staggering 
with starvation, although he bad on bim toler- 
ably decent garments. Hard times, you say? 
What do they mean? Expulsion from one ten- 
ement-house into another; sinking down avd 
down, till the almshouse is in sight and disfran- 
chisement. I am in favor of disfranchisement 
of paupers. I hope I am notin bondage here 
to the pauper class, nor to the capitalist class. 
What I want is encouragement of land-owner- 
ship, asa means of relief to the poor. We 
want the Roman Gracchi back, to suggest a 
redistribution of the unemployed. 

Men in want are accumulating in our cities. 
There are unemployed lands in the West, and 
there are successful experiments of agricul- 
tural colonization for the relief of the extreme- 
ly poor. Indeed, if we sift the demands made 
upon the mayor last Saturday in this city, we 
shall find that the concluding ones, those 
placed in the most emphatic position by the 
petitioners, are not very unwise. What did 
this crowd want, Saturday ? Ten measures of 
relief—public work for the poor, governmental 
ascertainment of the number of unemployed, 
outdoor relief for the needy, new public 
works, borrowing money for these purposes, 
repeal of the law disfranchising all who bave 
received relief from the city within twelve 
months previous to election, repeal of the law 
requiring the payment of a poll-tax as a con- 
dition of voting, the prevention of prison 
labor from competition with honest labor, the 
abolition of the contract system. All that 
reads very much like petroleum communism, 
except the three opening propositions. There 
should be and there is a certain amount of 
city employment for citizens of Boston among 
the unemployed, provided it is ascertained 
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that they are greatly needy. There should be 
outdoor relief; and such, within a certain 
range, is furnished in Boston and all our large 
municipalities. There should be governmental 
ascertainment of the number of the unem- 
ployed; and our noble Massachusetts Bureau 
of Industry is prosecuting very successful 
inquiries into the relations of capital and labor. 
But between the opening and closing proposi- 
tions are sandwiched pieces of wildness fit 
only for a mob. All experience is against 
these middle propositions, and I must de- 
nounce them in the name of the interest of the 
poor, But here are two closing propositions 
which seem to me to deserve success, and that 
ought to receive the attention of philanthropy 
—governmental aid to land ownership, repay- 
ment of the loan by ten annual installments, to 
be secured by a lien on the Jand and utensils. 

We have all heard the famous remark, ‘‘Go 
West, young man!” These labor troubles, 
these stretches of real want— sometimes of 
starvation — among the unemployed, ought to 
secure from us a sharp attention to what expe- 
rience has demonstrated as to the possibility 
of poor people getting a livelihood out of the 
Government lands. Horace Greeley lies there 
in Greenwood Cemetery; and the last part of 
his life had in it no anxiety deeper, perbaps, 
than to contribute something toward the solu- 
tion of the question: What shall be done for 
the unemployed? You remember he made a 
plea in the year 1869 for land to be distributed 
among colonies of the unemployed, I am now 
stating facts from the Governmental Agricul- 
tural Report of 1870. He finally obtained a 
site between Denverand Cheyenne, Some 12,- 
000 acres were bought there from railroad com- 
panies and 2,000 from pre-emptors and equat- 
ters. One hundred thousand dollars were 
raised from six huudred and thirty persons. 
About $150 and $5 for expenses were required 
from each settler in the new town. Several 
hundred colonists went4dn May to this reserva- 
tion. They were met bya late spring. They 
suffered much, in the absence of houses ; but 
io June they began to plant gardens. In nine 
months they had four hundred houses, twenty 
stores, mechanics in abundance, a weekly 
newspaper, aud nota single gambling estab- 
lishment or liquor saloon. {[Applause.] Grace 
Greenwood visited that town iu 1872, and called 
it a miracle of social advancement, and plainly 
regarded itas a very important suggestion as 
to what may be done with some of the unem- 
ployed. 

St. Louis has a colony at Evans, near this 
town of Greeley, and the place is full of prom- 
ise. Chicago has a Colorado colony at Long- 
mont, and it is said to flourish like a green bay 
tree. Why is there not in the public domain 
at the West a Boston colony for the unem- 
ployed? Are St. Louis and Chicago and New 
York to succeed in imitating Gracchus, and is 
Boston to fail in doing 80% 

Every business man here knows that in my 
band’s-breadth of time I cannot refer even to 
the outline of this subject in such a manver as 
not to leave myself open to misrepresentation 
and attack, simply on account of the obscurity 
that results from condensation. Most of the 
attacks made on this lectureshtp came from 
the lack of expansion of my propositions. 

Of course, we have any number of persons 
who are willing to furnish land to the unem- 
ployed for aconsideration. ‘‘Go to my colony! 
Settle near my railroad! Help raise the price of 
my land!’ Everybody who has an ax to grind 
in the selling of lands for such colonies is like- 
ly to fleece the poor, more or less. There has 
fallen upon all this scheme of colonizing the 
unemployed great discredit, on account of the 
landsharks that have entered into competition 
with philanthropy. Our Government itself is 
unable always to withstand the rivalry of greed 
and fraud in this matter. Our national power 
has passed a pre-emption law, and a home- 
stead bill, and a soldiers’ bounty act, and a 
forest bill. To-day 160 acres are given intoa 
man’s control if he will keep a quarter of the 
tract covered with woods. But the more fer- 
tile portions of our public lands have been sold 
to railway proprietors and other speculators ; 
and the truth is that one of the most difficult 
things in prosecuting now any enterprise like 
that of Mr. Greeley, and of St. Louis and 
Chicago, is the competition of landsharks and 
railway proprietors who are speculators. Cer- 
tainly, they are not all of that class. We have 
railroad kings who are real princes; but we 
also have railway kings who are thieves and 
sharks. Itis a great comfort here that I have 
no counting-room or political constiuency 
hung asa millstone around my neck. You are 
not responsible for what I say, thank Heaven ! 

What, therefore, we want is an organization 
of philanthropy, if this measure of landowner- 
ship isto be pushed. We want, as Mr. Frank- 
lin W. Smith, of this city, has suggested, in a 
very admirable pamphlet, such attention to this 
theme as may result in an organization of phi- 

lanthropy to secure the benefit of the public 
lands for the unemployed, and to take out of 
the power of greed and fraud the opportunity 
to defeat Gracchus. There is no agrarian law 
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wanted. There is an organization of philan- 
thropy needed, such that we can move families, 
worthy and suffering, willing to go to colonies 
like those of St. Louis and Chicago and Ana- 
heim and Vineland and Greeley. Thereare five 
specimen cases, and they seem to be strategic 
ones. Many of the unemployed say they are 
willing to go, if aided with only a very little to 
go with. 

Success in assisting the unemployed is con- 
ditioned upon such an awakening of philan- 
thropy and of the churches that we can have 
pointed out to us the difference between good 
men and bad men, between those of the poor 
who really deserve to succeed and those of the 
poor who deserve to go to the almshouse, 
{[Applause.| If you could find out how to sift 
the worthy poor from the unworthy poor, you 
here in Boston would put your arms around al] 
the worthy and attend to them only too well, 
You would be in danger of increasing pauperism 
by your relief of it, if only you knew the dif- 
ference between the honest pauper and the dis- 
honest one. 

Send out your detectives with the average 
tramps, let policemen in the disguise of com- 
rades sleep where the tramps sleep; and this, I 
venture to say, will be the conversation in seven 
cases out of ten: ‘Do you know, Tom, that I 
have had my meals five years?’ “Yes! Have 
you worked any, James?’ *‘ No.’’ ‘Do you in- 
tend to, James’” ‘Not I.’’ “‘How do you get 
your living ?”’ “ Lask for it here and there. I pick 
it up now aud then withoutasking. Out in the 
country 1 have been able to find chickens and a 
little honey, you know, in the dark, Some- 
times it has been long between meals; but | 
have had my meals every day, with some irreg- 
ularities, for five years, and I am going to have 
them for five years to come, and am never 
going to do uny more work. NotI.” [Laugh- 
ter.] “Sure of that, Jim?” ‘Sure of that, 
Tom.” “Bet on that?” ‘ Bet.” Perhaps he 
is half drunk. Pardon me, I must shock you a 
little in order to show the coarseness of that 
style of life which deserves the almehouse, and 
must sink, under the eternal laws of justice, 
until legal power compels it to earn its daily 
bread. “If any man will not work, neither 
shail he eat.” [Applause.] 

The better and the worse class of the poor 
are always with us ; and we want a machine for 
sifting the worthy from the unworthy. Will 
you be taught by experience? You think [ am 
appealing now to self-interest merely; but, if I 
understand my own object, I have no selfish 
motives {n what I say. I own no railroad stock. 
1 own no Government bonds, There is no spec- 
ulation that I wish to advance. I am not speak- 
ing for pay here. You will find it very hard to 
attack me on these points. [Applause.] There 
are points on which I can be attacked ; but not 
on these. Now,I undertake to say that the 
practice of your average merchant here in 
Boston is wise whena beggar comes to him. 
He sends him to his previous employers to 
bring a certificate. He sends him to the city 
missionary, who ought to know whether the 
man isa worthy character or unworthy. He 
sends him to an employment bureau in some 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and asks : 
‘What isthe reputation of this man?’ We 
cannot give out charity miscellaneously. We 
effect most with it when we put it for distribu- 
tion into the hands of those who know the 
people they are aiding. Well, vow, the little 
sifting machine we possess alrcady can and 
ought to be enlarged. There are employment 
bureaus in the associations. What is the 
trouble with them? They have more work 
than they can do. ‘There are philanthropists 
of the first water engaged in Young Men’s 
Christian Associations all over this land, and 
you starve them on little salaries, when the 
work in which they are engaged in our great 
cities is almest as essential as that of the 
police. You want Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Christian Unions, Employment 
Bureaus, whatever you call them, willing to 
look into the cases of these unemployed young 
men, to sift the wortby from the unworthy, and 
help the worthy. [Applauee.] Therefore, 
stand behind that sifting machinery, of which 
experience has already proved the value. Put 
ten times as much money as you are now ex- 
pending into these sifting machines and these 
measures of intelligent aid to the unemployed, 
Our Young Men’s Christian Associations repre- 
sent the churches. 

Five thousand marching through this city 
with a banner over them inscribed ‘‘ Hun- 
ger knows no law!’’ A most infamous mot- 
to! Hunger does know a law. It will go to 
the almshouse, if it does not work. But 
why does it not work? Chiefly, I think, 
because of lack of organization of the great 
philanthropic sentiments in the community. 
You do not know the difference between the 
poor that are unworthy and the poor that are 
worthy, and you do not take any too much 
pains to find out. [Applause.] The organiza- 
tions that have it for their business to ascer- 
tain the difference between the worthy and 
those who are unworthy to receive aid you al- 
low to starve. You allow them to stagger 





through our great municipalities, jeered at, at 
times, for their poverty. I do not want great 
houses for Young Men’s Christian ‘Associ- 
ations. I would have no man set his heart on 
upholstery. But I say that these philanthropic 
agencies that represent the union of all the 
churches ought to be re-enforced and made 
able to help the young man in the attic, and 
the young woman who may be succeeded in 
another generation by your daughter or grand- 
daughter, and who on the streets goes to Ge- 
henna, because you have provided no sifting 
visitation to ascertain when a person really in 
need should be helped. . 

These are serious charges to make against 
modern civilization ; but all tbrough the world 
cities are {jocreasing in size, Agricultural 
labor does not require half the number of per- 
sons that it did before our agricultural ma- 
chines came into use, in 1840 ten men were 
required on the farm where one is now needed. 
People are flocking to cities, and factories 
have hard times and are likely to have bard 
times for many a year to come. We talk about 
improvement in business. It will come—un- 
less we pass the Silver Bill. [Laughter.] But 
when we think of the present hard times, and 
their causes, we must remember what even 
these workingmen said on Saturday—that the 
hard times are not likely to ceasein a min- 
ute and that the unemployed class is likely 
always to be large. When people flock to 
cities ; when the unemployed class is so large 
there ; and when the churches are so imperfect- 
ly performing their duty in sifting the worthy 
pauper class from the unworthy, strong 
charges are needed, vigorous speech is de- 
manded, to awaken the churches to the support 
of the philanthropic institutions, such as the 
city missionaries, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and especially the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and all those 
organizations which have for their object the 
safe application of out-door relief. 

This city is one of the most generous on the 
globe. Perhaps its philanthropic activities 
will compare favorably with those of any 
municipality on which the sun shines. Boston 
has no lawful pride deeper than her memory 
of her work in the anti-slavery cause and what 
she has done for the deaf, the mute, the blind, 
and the idiotic, and for every one that can 
come within the range of just demand upon 
benevolence. But we are New Englanders, 
Weare proud of our.inventiveness. Are we 
to be conquered by the growth of great cities ? 
Are we to give up as a problem insoluble that 
great question which stood at the head of the 
procession in our streets last Saturday’ Tibe- 
rius Gracchus in the air beckons us on to his 
measure of relief—redistribution of the unem- 
ployed. He calls to us out of the unseen, 
and, with only pagan civilization behind him, 
puts us to shame for our éndifference to those 
among whom belonged He who had not where 
to lay his head, 


LECTURE. 

When there comes together at noon-time in 
a busy city a great audience, expecting only 
dry, analytical discussions, it is complimented 
if the speaker begins with difficult matter. I 
am to discuss marriage in its relations to the 
laws of hereditary descent. The first question. 
which the mystery of the arrival of a human 
being on this planet suggests is: When did its 
soul come into connection with its body? 
While we face that inquiry we stand in the 
holy of holies of modern research, and I shall 
not ask you to take as a high priest there any 
American or English philosophy. I shall 
adhere to the rule of this lectureship, arid give 
you what I suppose to be the best on the globe 
within the range of our field of investigation, 
and not merely the best on this side the Straits 
of Dover. 

Let me, therefore, outline rapidly before 
you Hermann Lotze’s answer to the question: 
When does the soul unite with the body? 
The philosophy taught bere is not that of 
Lionel Beale; nor that of Lotze exactly. I 
used Beale’s facts very largely in biology; I 
used Lotze’s philosophy more than any other. 
It is our duty to examine here many an author- 
ity on these great themes. I have not always 
proclaimed the fact when something a little 
novel has been presented on this platform. 
If you do not find everything elsewhere that 
you find here, why, you may conclude that I 
have not either. [Laughter.] But to-day, 
entering upon a very dangerous field of auda- 
cious speculation, I shall be representing 
Lotze’s opinions, rather than my own. 

1. From the idea of matter life and soul can- 
not be explained. 

2. From the idea of spirit all material prop- 
erties may be deduced. 

8. Choose the latter as the ultimate sub- 
stance of all things, and we satisfy the desire 
for a similarity of character in all that ex- 
ists. 

4. Physical phenomena point to an underly- 
ing being to which they belong, but do not de- 


,termine whether that being is materia) or im- 


material. 
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5. Matter is a form clothing a supersensible 
reality, in itself similar to the soul. 

6. When matter acts upon soul, or is acted 
upon by soul, it is not necessary to suppose 
that it acts as matter through the physical 
forces of its external sheath, but that the su- 
persensible basis or core of matter directly acts 
upon and is acted upon by the other superseus 
ible reality, the soul. 

7. The will, Lotze believes, can produce 
movements in matter; not without cause, but 
without cause of the same kind—that is, with- 
out a pre existing movement whose energy is 
paesed on into a new movement. 

8. Consciousness is not a passive concom- 
itant of the material changes in the nerves, as 
bas recently been taught in Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

9% A difference of substratum transforms 
heat into magnetism, or electricity into heat. 

10. If a pbysical energy is transmuted into 
a spiritual energy, it is absolutely necessary to 
suppoze the presence of a peculiar subject, 
the soul, which by its peculiar nature pro- 
duces this difference on the character of the 
pbenomena, 

11. Lotze’s view, therefore, is in complete 
harmony with the doctrine of the correlation 
and transformation of forces. 

12. The birth of the soul is not the result of 
the natural course of things; nor yet is it a 
creation out of nothing. 

13. The substance of which it Is made ex- 
isted in the exhaustless substance of the Abso- 
lute. 

14. The extended world of phenomena ts 
not distinct from the domain of the Absolute, 
or the spiritual world, whence the soul comes; 
but is penetrated everywhere by it. 


15. ‘* That condition of the natural course of 
things in which the germ of a physiological 
organism is developed is,’’ says Lotze, “a 
condition which determines the substantial 
reason of the world to the production of a 
certain soul, in the same way that un organic 
impression determines our soul to the production 
of a certain sensation,” 

(Lotze, ** Medicinische Psychologie” See the 
translation of this work into French by M. Pen- 
jon, from a text so far revised and augmented 
by Lotze as to make the French better than the 
German edition as a final expression of Lotze’s 
views. See also articles by Mr. Bixby in the 
Unitarian Review for February and March, 1877, 
with summaries, a part of the language of 
which, under a new arrangement, has been em- 
ployed in this analysis. For other similar state- 
ments see Uberweg, ‘ History of Philosophy,” 
Vol. Il, 812—821, and Erdmann, “ Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie,” Vol, L, ch. 347, 
11—13.) 

Suppose that we have here [making use of 
the blackboard] two differently arranged sets of 
particles of matter. The union between one of 
these masses and the other occurs at this mid- 
dle line. If we jar the particles on the left of 
that line and the motion of the utoms crosses 
the line, the motion will not be the same on the 
right as on the left. Why not? Because the 
particles are not arranged there as the particles 
are on the other side. Why is it important to 
notice that circumstance? We can transform 
heat into magnetism or magnetism into heat. 
Both are only modes of motion, or a shiver of 
the ultimate particles of matter. You have 
here in the left-hand figure a peculiar organiza- 
tion of matter; and there in the right-hand 
figure another organization. You find that 
heat passing from this form of matter is trans- 
muted into magnetism in that form. The dif- 
ference between the shiver of the ultimate par- 
ticles here and the shiver into which it is trans- 
formed there is accounted for by the different 
organization of the two sets of particles. Heat 
is not magnetism, and when the former is 
transformed into the latter the difference must 
have an adequate cause. The transformation 
issupposed to be due to the peculiar and dif- 
ferent nature of the magnetic substratum. We 
know that this different substratum exists, for 
we see its effects. So, too, if a physical is 
transformed into a spiritual energy, it is un- 
deniably necessary to assume the presence of a 
peculiar subject, the soul, which produces this 
difference in the character of the phenomena. 
The latter difference is one of almost measure- 
less breadth, and so must the difference be be- 
tween the soul and matter. 

Lotze does not teach that the motions of the 
ultimate particles in the nerves are transmuted 
into thought and choice and will. That would 
be materialism. Neither does he teach that 
there are two parallel sats of phenomena, with 
no connection between them, and that the mys- 
tery of their union is absolutely inscrutable. 
That would be Herbert Spencer’s nescience. 
Lotze assumes that matter and spirit have a 
common origin and at the last analysis a com- 
mon substratum. Matter to Lotze is visible 
force. In his view, it has all the ordinary qualities 
which we attribute to matter. It cannot move 
itself. Inertia is one of its inherent properties. 
Farraday was right when he said that inertia 
probably is the only true characteristic of mat- 
ter. But at the bottom of all matter Lotze 
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finds the Absolute Substance from which every- 
thing in the universe proceeds. All things 
finite were created. From what? Frem noth- 
iog? No. Is matter an,effluence of the Di- 
vine Mind? [none sense, Yes. In one sense, 
No. God is not like matter; but matter is a 
product of the Omnipotent Will. The Divine 
Omnipresence transcends infinitely all matter 
aud finite mind; but is immanent in both 
everywhere. Natural law is only the method 
of action of the will of Him who was and is 
and is to come. This is true of the laws of 
matter, as well as of those of mind. There- 
fore, his will underlies the laws of matter—in- 
ertia, chemical attraction, cohesion, magnetic 
attioity—as surely as it underlies the laws of the 
soul. He has given a substance to the soul. 
He has given a substance to matter. The two 
substances, we say, are utterly unlike. There 
is ove thing in which they are common. They 
had the same origin, [Applause.] 

If, therefore, as one of the propositions I 
have put before you declares, we are to explain 
bow matter can have an idfluence on mind, and 
mind have an influence on matter, perhaps we 
had better assume that the real core of matter 
is a supersensible reality. What does that long 
word mean ? Something that cannot be reached 
by the senses. [tis above our senses. There 
cannot $e qualities in matter unless there is 
something in which the qualities inhere. The 
soul, too, has its qualities, and these must have 
something in which they iuhere. That some- 
thing is immaterial. But what we call imma- 
terial in the soul and what we call supersensi- 
ble in matter may bave at the bottom one. 
quality. When, therefore, the soul acts upon 
matter, or matter upon soul, it may be that the 
supersensible elemeut in the one and tie imma- 
terial element ia the other are brought into 
coutact, The likeness of the supersensible and 
the immaterial accounts for the influence of 
the one upon the other. It is not necessary to 
suppose that chemical affinities, regarded sim- 
ply as such, are transmuted into thought. 
Lotze rejects, in the name of precision of 
thought, every form of the mechavical theory 
that leaves us to conclude that when the body 
is dissolved the soul is no more. 

Must I venture an illustration to make 
these abstruse thoughts clear? There is a 
substratum iu soul. There is a substratum in 
matter. When matter influences matter, the 
act is like that which occurs when two gloved 
hands meet and clasp. Itis in one sense the 
gloves that clasp; and in another only the 
hands, the living forces beneath. But when 
matter and a soul to which the Divine Will has 
given individuality influence each other we have 
a gloved hand, matter, meeting an ungloved 
hand, the soul. You say that the glove 
presses on the ungloved hand, What you 
mean is that the hand in the glove presses the 
haud that is without aglove. [Applause. | . 

This is Lotze’s view, which I have been 
accused, fn a Unitarian quarterly, I believe, of 
not understanding. Until to-day the progress 
of our discussions here has not called for a 
statement of it. I have not been pedantic 
evough to read page after p»ge of German 
and trauslate it here; but, if you will look into 
Lotze’s ‘‘ Medical Psychology,” in either its 
German or French form, by Penjon, you will 
tind the propositions which I have put before 
you. Most of them have been published even 
in the Unitarian Review, by a writer who assails 
me for not understanding Lotze. 

By the way, just at this point, perhaps I had 
better state that a few critics assume that, as 
to this lectureship, it thunders all around the 
sky. It does thunder all around the hurt 
Spencerian and Darwinian sky, and a little of 
that sky is sometimes found behiad Orthodox 
mountain ranges. [Laughter and applause.] 
But I shall prove to you that I intend to mis- 
lead nobody. I shall offer some evidence that 
no attack ha3 been made that is more than a 
Chinese thunder of gongs, instead of the real 
thunder from the sky. I shall prove to you my 
sincerity, at least, by asking you to read all 
the attacks! [Applause.] Study them elabor- 
ately. We are here as students. Nobody will 
be gladder to have faults pointed out than I. 
Nevertheless, I must assert, in the name of 
candor and straightforwardness, that the at- 
tack which seems to be made the bell-wether 
for all others is the one that I am the most 
anxious to have you read. [Applause.] 
If that attack is the best that can 
be made, there is no great risk to 
be run in defending a sound philosopby 
here. The writer founds an accusation 
of pantheism upon a citation which expressly 
asserts the Divine Transcendency over all nat- 
ural laws. As proof that it has been asserted 
here that “‘ natural law and God are one,” he 
quotes language which explicitly affirms that 
‘“‘He whom we dare not name transcends all 
natural laws’’—that is, that God and natural 
law are not one. I have in my possession writ- 
ten proof that Agassiz made the same sugges 
tion concerning parthenogenesis as that which 
was made here. Bishop Butler does not seem 
to this writer orthodox company. He has no 
words of respect for Beale or Ulrici or Lotze. 
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He underrates, very curiously, the great value 
in the conflict with materialism of the recent 
advances of knowledgein the field of micro- 
scdpical research concerning living tissues. He 
overlooks entirely the distinction drawn here 
between life, vitality, and soul ; and then pro- 
ceeds to make injurious inferences consistent 
with this oversight. Not one important error 
of biological fact is pointed out. He cites dis- 
cussions of a quarter of a century ago to just- 
ify the neglect of some of the most honored 
results of German philosophy, based on new 
investigations of the last twenty years. I did 
not know, when I referred to this article, the 
other day, in strong language, that it was at- 
tributed to an author of whom I have always 
spoken with studious respect. Itis said that 
this attack was made by an “eminent nat- 
uralist.”” For my sake, [I hope it was. 
For his sake, I hope it was not. From be- 
ginning to the end of his attack there is noth- 
ing inconsistent with one of the central prop- 
ositions in it: ‘*These lectures may be gen- 
erally good, in spite of serious faults.”’ The 
writer leaves open that way of escape. He 
keeps retreating lines well in sight. He has not 
asserted anything more than that sentence im- 
plies. Evenin this way of episode, however, 
and by side blows with the left hand, I am not 
about to defend myself, for I need no defense 
from that attack, except that you should read 
it. Lcoul! put before you evidence here that 
every word this lectureship has indorsed con- 
cerning the downfall of Huxley’s Bathybius 
as a biological celebrity is true. If any of you 
will study the original documents, you will be 
satisfied. Read Hickel’s attempted defense of 
the Batbybius, ina late number of the Amer- 
ican Popular Science Monthly,in which he ad- 
mits that Huxley has changed his views, and 
that, from being a biological celebrity, Batby- 
bius bas tumbled down into the gloomy Hades 
of mythology. Even the crudely Spencerian 
New York Nation does not attempt to defend 
Bathybius. As to another point of partisan 
criticism, let me say that one of the foremost 
literary gentlemen in New England has author- 
ized me, in writing, to assert that he knows 
the person who heard Thomas Carlyle make 
certain famous remarks cited here as to Dar- 
wiv. |Applause.] Too much bas been said in 
the Popular Science Monthly about the inac- 
curacy of the information obtained by Boston 
upon certain points ; but Boston and Ruskin 
happen to agree as to these words of Carlyle. 
If I were at liberty to mention the name of the 
literary gentleman who authorized me in his 
letter thus to use his knowledge, I should con- 
vince you at once that on this point there has 
been here no speaking at random. 

There will be partisan attack on this lecture- 
ship from all quarters of the sky. It means 
almost nothing, partisan praise or blame. 
Strong support and strong opposition will 
come. But the support from partisan sources 
means nothing to me; the attacks from parti- 
san sources, almost nothing. But when a man, 
who has opposed all his life propositions 
which are dear to me—a man Jikethe Plummer 
Professor of Harvard University—comes for- 
ward again and again and indorses the general 
discussion here; when a man like the revered 
ex-president of Harvard University, who has 
opposed all his life propositions very dear to 
most of us, indorses this lectureship; when 
the Dean of Canterbury, and the London Quar- 
terly Review, and the Princeton Review, and the 
Bibliotheca Sacra—1 beg pardon, I am making 
a sad ado over nothing—come forward and 
support an experiment, a novelty, [I thipk 
these, too, are signs of the times, and that 
in the eky behind the sky there is a little 
thunder also. [Applause.] 

Lotze’s doctrine fs in perfect conformity 
with the modern theory of the conservation of 
force; and yet he never teaches that the 
motions of matter are transmuted into 
thought. Matter and spirit act upon each 
other through the supersensible reality which 
is in each. Lotze, of course, rejects what 
Hiickel calls monism, or the hypothesis that 
there is but one substance in the universe 
with suth properties that we can explain by it 
both matter and spirit. He distinguishes 
between the soul and the vital force. He 
affirms that the attempt to transform mental 
gnd moral science into a physieal natural 
science is ‘‘ mere manner of speaking, signify- 
ing nothing, or else is equivalent to the pre- 
tense of understanding by the eyes and seeing 
by the ears.’’ He rejects the form of material- 
ism defended by Professor Bain, and which 
asserts that matter is a double-faced some- 
what, having a spiritual and physical 
side, 

The distinction between the philosophy of 
Lotze and that of Hickel and Bain is a subject 
worthy of the attention of all scholars, for the 
subtler forms of modern thought are crystal- 
lizing around Lotze and twenty other names 
which represent similar ranges of investiga- 
tion, and are departing more and more from 
Bain and Hickel. Audiences do not often in 
this country give the ear you have given in 
Boston to this discussion ; and, therefore, here 


in Boston this audience is calling attention to 
these themes for the whole country. 

Hiickel’s monism, which is one of the many 
forms of materialism, sinks soul in matter. 
Not so the subtler procedures of Lotze, not so 
Ulrici, not so Schéberlein. We have an accred- 
ited—I had almost said now firmly established 
—scheme of thought, recognizing the laws 
contained in the fifteen propositions I have 
read to you, and asserting, in their name, the 
possible existence of the soul in separation 
from the body. 

When does the soul originate? Lotze would 
not have you think of the immaterial world, 
the Unseen Holy beyond us, as separated from 
the visible universe. Souls, according to 
Lotze, do not come into the world from afar. 
They are not rained down out of some inac- 
cessible region of the universe. They orig- 
inate in God, whois not far from every one of 
us. He is omnipresent ; and wherever he is 
there is the capability of creation. 

Soul meets its organism whenever and 
wherever God calls that organism into exist- 
ence. It is, according to Lotze, a being which, 
from its characteristic nature, is in immediate 
relation with the co-ordinating centers of the 
nervous organism and with what goes on in 


them. 
When God creates germinal matter, to be 


used as the basis of the career of an individual 
human life, he, out of the Omnipotent Power 
of the universe, brings into existence what we 
call the gloved hand, or bioplasm; then he 
locks with it an immaterial or ungloved hand, 
which we call the soul. The two hands come 
into being together. Lotze denies the theory 
of the pre-existence of the soul. But the un- 
gloved hand does not depend for its existence 
on the gloved hand. We talk of matter as if 
it were « hand, and not a glove with a hand in 
it. So far as matter is inert, it is a glove only. 
This glove may be taken off. The super- 
sensible reality at the core of it—the spirit— 
is God and is indestructible. That super- 
sensible reality, the glove taken off, may lock 
in with the other hand, and thus the divine 
spirit and the soul, which the Spirit has 
created and upheld, the flesh dropped, the 
glove thrust away, exist forever locked to- 
gether. [Great applause. ]} 





Biblical Research, 


BETHANY BEYOND JORDAN. 


In an article in the last ‘‘ Statement of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund” Lieut, 
Conder writes on a point of Eastern Palestine 
geography which is rather beyond the range 
which the English society has undertaken. His 
suggestions about the location of Bethany be- 
yond Jordan need careful criticism. The place 
is thus described in the Gospel of John: 
‘«These things were done in Bethany, beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing.””-—Chap. i, 
28. This Bethania Lieut. Conder carries back 
through the Targums and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch tothe Bashan of the Bible. And this 
Bashan he defines as comprising the territory 
of half-Manasseh, extending north of Gilead 
as far as Hermon, including Salchah, Sulkhad, 
the districts of Trachonitis, el-Lejah, of Gau- 
lonitis, Jaulan, and Auranitis, Hauran, and 
perpetuated still in the name Ard el-Betbania, 
applied to the plain on the east of the Lejah 
and north of Jebel Hauran, ‘the hill of 
Bashan,”’ He finds two other bonds—one, As- 
taroth, placed by Eusebius in Batanea, as 
identical with the large ruin es-Sunamein, in 
the western border of the Lejah; and the 
other, Nemra, or Namara, of the same author, 
as identical with a place bearing the name of 
Nimreh, on the mountain of Jebel Hauran. In 
short, he says: 

“The suggestion I would make is that the 
writer refers to the well-known district of Ba- 
tanea, which has left traces of its name to the 
present day in the district called Ard el-Beth- 
Anich, ‘beyond Jordan.’”’ 

A little consideration will reveal how incom- 
patible this is with the factsinthecase. John 
the Baptist had chosen a place suitable to bap- 
tizing great numbers of men, which for that 
purpose must have been one of many waters, 
as well as “non. But the region of Ard el- 
Bethenyeh, the Lejah, and the whole Hauran 
is one of destitution in water, an arid country, 
whose inhabitants were compelled to live ou 
rain-water preserved in cisterns, a volcanic 
surfaee either of black rock, yawning in dry 
crevasges, of igueous mountains, almost devoid 
of sprivgs, or of plains, whose crops were 
grown on wintershowers. Of all the entire ex- 
panse of Palestine this is the most waterless of 
all and the very last to be selected as a plac 
for baptism on the part of John. He might as 
well have gone to the sides and base of Mount 
Vesuvius. There was not water enough to 
drink there, much less wherewithal to baptize. 
From its lack, even traveling through it is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. . 

The next day John saw Jesus coming to him, 
which from the other Gospels we learn was for 





the purpose of his own baptism. Itis too much 


7 


to suppose that our Lord journeyed from Judea 

away to a point toward, near, or to the north 

of Jebel Hauran for baptism, or to meet his 

own forerunner baptizing there. The scene 

of his journeys did uot reach further eastward 

than the upper Jordan valley or the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Gennesaret, and there 
is not the’ slightest ground for supposing 
that he ever drew nearer the Hauran or 
Ard el-Bethenyeh than the neighborhood 
of Gadara. It is equally improbable that 
the Pharisees in Jerusalem would be con- 
cerned respecting what might be going 
on in the distant Hauran, or on the plain el- 
Bethenyeh, beyond its mountains. This region 
is close under its own metropolis, Damascus, 

and is removed from Jerusalem not far from one 
hundred miles—a great distance in those days. 
The entire Hauran, or an arena anywhere 
around the Lejah, isascene the very furthest 
situated from Jerusalem which possibly could 
be selected within the limits of Palestine or its 
cireumjacent regions. Nothing could induce 
Pharisees to send a deputation to so remote a 
place; or the deputation itself to go afar on 
such an errand. Furthermore, the region in 
question never was a peaceable district of Pal- 
estine, forming an integral portion of the 
country, to and from which intercourse 
or resort was usual or safe; but, as Tra- 
chonitis during the ages of Herod the 
Great and of his son, Philip LI, its lurking-places 
were infested by robbers, who were not wholly 
eradicated by the persistent efforts of these 
kings. Atthe time of Jobn’s baptism neither 
the Baptist, nor our Lord (seeking an introduc- 
tion to a public ministry), nor multitudes of 
Jews who partook of John’s baptism, nor 
priests, Levites, or Pharisees, would have ven- 
tured to penetrate into such a dangerous quar- 
ter. Such considerations preclude any or every 
town in the embrace of the Hagran, even on 
the western part or no further south than oppo- 
site lower Galilee. The Roman Batanea never 
spread west to the Jordan valley; nor did Au- 
ranitis, even as the Hauran to this day does not 
descend into it. Bethany beyond Jordan stood 
nearer Jerusalem than allthis. As for Lieut. 

Conder’s statement —‘‘ Under the head of 
Nemra Eusebius mentions a town as existing in 
his day called Vabara, or, according to another 
edition, Abara”’—it may be said Eusebius never 
wrote the word Nemra at all, but Nebra only, 
as every edition of the ‘‘ Onomasticon’’ will 
show—e. g., ed. ‘‘ Bonfrerius,” p. 118; ed. 
‘* Larsow et Parthey,’”’ p. 800; ed. ‘‘ Lagurde,” 
p. 284. A different version by Jerome is of no 
weight, because Jerome was a recluse in his 
cell at Bethlehem and comparatively without 
geographical travel, knowledge, or authority. 
It ia of vo avail to write Eusebius in place of 
Jerome, or to seek to cover the uareliable trans- 
lation of the latter by the name of the origin- 
al author, who was familiar with the ground 
and who-e orthography is official. The true 
word Nebra has no affinity or connection what- 
ever with Nimreh, situate on Jebel Hauran. 
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111.—GENRE PICTURES, 





BY MISS HENRIETTA HARDY. 





Among the genre pictures are two pleasant 
ones by Carl Htibner, dated 1859 and 1860, In 
one au apgry old peasant woman motions to 
the door a saucy youth, who stands with his - 
back against a chair, in which sits a young girl, 
at whom he merrily glances over his shoulder, 
while she sits very quiet, looking rather 
frightened, her knife and the cabbage she has 
been busy with, lying still in her lap. The 
place is an old-fashioned German kitchen, and 
the energetic dame, the imperturbable youth, 
and the daxen-haired lassie make an attractive 
picture, In the companion piece, which might 
be called ‘‘The Eavesdropper,’’ two young 
peasant girls are sitting on a bench together, 
deep in ‘telling secrets.’? The soberer, fair- 
haired one holds a love-letter in her lap and 
pauses thoughtfully; while the darker, 
younger girl, the conjfidunte, turns toward us a 
full, sparkling, deeply interested face. Be- 
hind them, from the door which she leaves 
ajar, the ‘‘eavesdropper,” the old dame, 
cautiously creeps up on tiptoe, her listening 
head bent forward, one hand up toward her 
lips, the other carrying her shoes. Both of 
these pictures are painted in smooth, bright 
colors, that please the eye. 

A emaljl picture by Edouard Frére of a 
‘Child and Dog’ is a sunny bit. The chiid, 
seated on the ground, has the fingers of one 
haud busy at the dog’s teeth, trying to pull 
away a bite of bread unjustly snatehed from 
the big slice held out of reach in the other 
hand. The black dog, taking a comically un- 
sympathetic view of the matter, has evidently 
an idea of taking all at the next bite. The 





sober intentness of the little girl and the calm 





postinacy of the dog make the scene humor- 
ous. 

Acharming picture by Jusquet is of three 
Roman girls, models, issuing from the rusty- 
red iron natl-studded doors of the Jesuit Col- 
lege, in the rain. The foremost, with a dark, 
coquettish face, leaning forward, lace over her 
head and neck, prepares to open her red um- 
brella, in order to protect her in her black 
lace and yellow finery, which is gathered about 
her, as she daintily poises herself on tiptoe 
beneath the shelter of the massive walls, 

In an English picture—‘ The Pensioners,” 
by P. J. Pool—the figures are so well arranged 
that one is surprised when the number on the 
canvas is counted up to seventeen. A portly 
eld functionary, rubicund, round, with a pil- 
low at his back in his arm-chair, sits looking 
with half-shut, keen little eyes at the appli- 
cauts before him, a timid yourg woman, with 
¢wo children and an old man, who is speaking 
for her, designating the young widow by a 
tarp of his thumb in herdirection. A patient, 
long-favored, dull old clerk sits at the table 
which is before his master, his books open and 
his pen in hand. At the right is a fat old 
woman, seated, who holds up to the toothless 
smiles of an admiring crony a fine baby, which 
she has in charge. There are two old men 
near—ene bending toward the oli women and 
the baby; one, with hands folded on his staff, 
patiently waiting; while a little girl, ina red 
frock, sits in the corner, nibbling at a biscuit. 
Two children and a dog sprawl on the floor 
near the center of the foreground, and at the 
left, behind the arm-chair, sits au old man, 
with a helpless, silly, seamed old face, who is 
evidently semi-idiotic, and at his back stands, 
with folded arms, self-reliant air, and faring 
cap-border, the capable person who is evident- 
ly to attend to Ais pension money. The former 
callings of the pensioners are {ndicated by 
various trifes, and the army and navy are both 
represented here, 

Meyer von Bremen is easily recognized in an 
toterior, where a child, in a red frock, seated 
high, near the light of a window, on whose sill 
bloom thrifty house-plants, is busily picking 
up stitches in a half-kuit stocking. 

A market scene by P. Van Schendel shows a 
pretty, eager young matron, bargaining with a 
market-woman, a maa ie the background look- 
ing carelessly on, awd all faces lit up by the 
faring light om the stall, while night is grad- 
ually darkentng to blackness outside of that 
illuminated center. 

A clean, bright, smoothly-colored picture fs 
this Dutch farmyard scene—a pretty, brown- 
haired, fresh-faced milkmaid standing by a 
large spotted cow; and horses, cows, yard, 
baro, and people are all attractively set be- 
fore us. 

‘The Young Heir,” by K. T. Litechaver, rep- 
resents a handsome young man, dressed in 
blue and white, with light, long cavalier tresses, 
seated bya table, covered with flue plate, hold- 
ing in one hand a golden tanRard, richly 
wrought, while an aged and familiar retainer, 
dressed in a long brown coat, trunk hose, ete., 
is evidently descanting, with uplifted hand, on 
this prectous heirloom of the family. 

And what a pretty l{ttle picture is this, by 
Carrodi, of a fall, fair Roman mother, at a win- 
‘dow, babe in her arms, and the head of a 
child just high enough to peep out beside her; 
‘@ green vine on the gray wall circling the win- 
‘dow, and a luxuriant pink, full of buds, grow- 
feg and leaning from a broken pot on the win- 
dow-sill. 

Of the two pictures Sy Adolph Dillens « The 
Betrothal” is the lerger, and bas six figures— 
the betrothing parties, a handsome young man 
and a pretty young woman, wearing the Spany 
ish lace Mantilla about her head and shoulders ; 
‘& musician, with a guiter,in the rear; and at 
‘the right two young ladies and an old 

one, all 
tn black lace mantillas, and the old had : 
ently. enjoying the music, with ta 
Sean rs cod smtt tan. Se Lan 
mall picture amd tells a tonchin 
story. Anugly old Jow diamond merchant is 
examining with his glass a smal) pteture 8 
locket set in jewels. Before his desk etand or 
handsome, dark, stalwart Maa, with droo i : 
head ; and the small lady at his side hee ts 
her_last jewel, perhaps to pay his mee 
debts, has unob , sg, 
’ trusively put one little g] 
hand, with pores 
. & reassuring pressure, over that of 
her husband, which is clenched on the tab 
while she furtively passes her oth * 
across h er band 
er mouth, to conceal her tremulous li 
pte Her eyes are brave enough sti)] aid 
Semaetae Roman picture, which was 
r Mr. Roberts, is one which attracted 
great attention when exhibited in Lond . 
the Queen and the C _ 
eat e Czar being anxious to ob- 
nit. It presents a Roman wom 
teward the city a heavily-laded d et yorew-f 
y a loaded ae a 
: The donkey has Seeman — by 
able. The woman saws away on his b manage- 
Miers slip from his een 8 bridle ; pan- 
yn the ground: og back ; eggs emash 
* Some chickens, tied 
utter in the little brook ed together, 
368 lamb If S back. wenn lefties help- 
€8 on its back, with its feet 
fastened 


y appar- 
ppag fan, 





together; and, in fact, except fora few chick- 
ens still floundering together in the bottom of 
one of the panniers, the whole load of the 
donkey is in a state of wreck. The man 
driving the cart, meanwhile, is able to maih- 
tain his philosophic calm and looks critically 
down from his eminence, while an insulting 
little dog at his side barks furiously ; and from 
the direction of the city a man comes donkey- 
back, with empty panniers well adjusted, 
lustily beating his beast. The swarthy, wiry, 
energetic woman is evidently already late for 
market, and the accident all the more enraging. 
One can fancy how fervent are her maledic- 
tions and how shrill, 

vanes 





‘Science. 

INTERESTING facts, says Nature, regarding 
the habits of the earthworm of Europe, which 
is precisely the same as ours, have been made 
known by Prof. Hensen, who concludes that 
infertile undersoil is rendered valuable by the 
action of worms, in two ways—viz., by the 
opeuing of passages for the roote into the 
deeper parts and by the lining of these pas- 
sages with soil. It is known that the earth- 
worms, in wet weatber, come tip to the surface 
by night, and, with their hinder end in their 
tube, search the ground round. about. Then 
they draw whatever vegetable material they 
can find into their tubes. In the morning 
little heaps of plant-fragments are found pro- 
jecting at vartous parts of the surface, and 
each of them penetrating the tiibe of a worm. 
On closer examfnation, it is found that the 
leaves have been each rolled together by the 
worm, and then drawn into the tube in such a 
way that the leaf-stalk projects. The portion 
of the leaf in the tube is moist and softened, 
and only in this state are plants ¢Oastimed by 
the worm, There are distinct indications that 
the worm gnaws them, und after tome days 
the meal isended. The foot is neVer drawn 
deeper down into the ground. In about half 
of the tubes, not quite newly made, Mr, Hen- 
sen found roots of the plants growing at the 
surface, in the most vigorous development, 
running to the end of the tube and giving off 
fine root-hairs to the walls, especially beatitiful 
in the case of leafy Vegetables and corn. Yn- 
deed, such tabes must be very favorable to the 
growth of the roots. Once a root-fiber bas 
reached Biich a tube, it can, following the direc- 
tion of gravity, grow on in the molat alr of the 
Passage without meeting with the least resist- 
ance; and it finds moist, loose, fertile earth 
in abundance. A microstopical conipari- 
son of the earth deposited by the worti 
shows that it is like the two-yeat leaf- 
mold prepared by gardentrs for the 
filling of flower-pots. Most of the plant-cells 
are destroyed. Still, there are present dome 
cells and shreds of tissue, browned And friable, 
mixed with many sand grails and brown or- 
ganicfragments. The chemical composition of 
the worm-earth shows much similarity to that 
of fertlle humus ground. Its fertility, there- 
fore, cannot be doubted, though direct expert- 
ments with it are wanting. The assertion that 
the earth worms ghaw roots is not proved by 
any fact. Roots gtawed by worms were never 
met with abd the contents of the intestine of 
thé worms never included fresh pleces of plants, 
The experience of gardeners that the earth- 
worm injures pot-plants may be based on the 
uncovering or mechanical tearing of the roots, 
“Let us take a retrospective glance,” concludes 
the author, ‘over the actiot of the worm in re- 
lation to the fertility of the ground, It is clear 
that 0@ hew hanure material can be produced 
by (t; but it utilizes that which te present io 
various ways, \. It tends to effect a regular 
distribution of the natural manure waterial of 
fields, Inasmuch as it removes Jeaves and loose 
plants from the force Of the wind and fixes 
them, 2, It accelerates the transformation of 
this mattrial. 38, It distributes it through the 
ground, 4, Itopens up the undersofl for the 
plant-roots. 5, It makes this fertile.” 
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Sanitary. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
No problem connected with human affairs 
is of greater importance than ‘‘ how to secure 
to one’s self the maximum of health.” This 
problem involves in a certain and very im- 
portant sense all other problems of life. The 
kind and amount of activity, the degree of in- 
telligence, the morality and religion of every 
individual is sq largely influenced by his 
health that it is hardly too much to say 
that the health of a person determines what 
he is, both in his political and in his social 
relations. It determines the degree of his 
usefulness, the amount of his happiness, the 
amount of work he performs, the length of 
his life, and to a far greater extent than is 
generally supposed his future destiny. 
The problem is of no less itnportance to the 
state than tothe individual. The prosperity 
and stability of a state depend upon the cbar- 
acter and the mental and physical capacity of 
the individuals who compose it. National 
health is ndt only national wealth; it is nation- 
al Virtue and national greatness. To the ex- 
tent that the inhabitants of a country ap- 
proach the bealthy standard will prisons and 
almshouses and ivsane asylums disappear. To 
a corresponding extent will there be ability on 
the part of the government to carry on public 
improveménts, endow universities and schools 
for the prosecution of special research, to be- 
come the patron of Art, Literature, and 
Science, 
Sanitary Science depends for the carrying 
out of its instructions so much upon general 
means, whieh @an ovly be sectired by legisla- 
tive action, that the individual is often help- 
less, utterly unable to do fay himself and his 
neighbors in the way Of sanitaty teform what 
both his &elf-interest and his philanthropy 
suggest. Successful effort may depend upon 
a widespread co-operation, impossib.e to ob- 
tain by individual effort. 
Avenlightened legislature, appreeiating how 
infinitely more itiportant are the rights which 
sectire immitaity from disease than -are the 
right’, 50 universally recognized, which secure 
to att individual the posséssion and control of 
property, would render it possible for the 
enlightened citizen to procure for himself and 
his neighbors the highest good of both, not- 
withstanding the prejudice aud aetive oppo- 
sition of the ighorant, Bit lepislatlve action 
mist be both prompted and supported by pub- 
lic opinion ; otherwise laws become a ‘ dead 
letter.”’ Hence; to instruct the public, to make 
that knowledge which is now possessed by 
few the possession of all, is the first thing to 
be done. There.will follow a demand for the 
necessary laws, ahd all oppHsition to their en+ 
forvement will cease, a8 a matter of course. 
Sanitary Science isa thing of recent growth. 
In ancient times diseases were supposed to be 
caused by the shafts of Apollo, or they were 
looked wpon as the dispensations of Prov!+ 
dence, oF they were reparded as the work of 
séme one Posstsstd of a “familitr spirit.” 
To-day the causes of disease are for the most 
part known, and they are found in almost 
every iustance to be virtually under human 
control, The class of what are called ‘ pre- 
ventable diseases ’’ is every year shown to be 
greater, and the mweaus by which they can be 
prevented is every year being more and mofé 
plainly pointed out. The laws governing dis- 
ease are nO wore mysterious than those gov- 
erving the olher operations of Nature, There 
ie cause and effect in every case. To find 
the cause and remove it is to remove the dig: 
ease. Diseases, it fs true, are fretjuently com. 
plex in thttr nature, and may depend for their 
production upon a primary cause and upon 
certain conditions whose presence {s absolute- 
ly necessary; ¢. ¥., a persoti may take into his 
system A certain pbison, which will take no ef: 
fect, on account of the power of resistance 
* which the system offers to the action of the 
poison, The same poiggn taken by another 
person may be followed by a fatal result. 
This statement is especially true when applied 
{0 those poisons which act upon the system 
as ferments, as they are ¢alled—those which, 
taken into the syste, either re A 
great rapidity or have ¢ ower of setting in 
motion by their to nd contact a 


morbid process, attenaed ad 
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Ir is well to know what the feeling of the 
Hindus is in respect to Christianity as preached 
and practiced by the missionaries among them. 
A theistic Hindu lately observed that the ‘high 
living of the European miésionaries had an un- 
happy effect upon the natives of the country.’ 
Hereupon the Rev. T. J. Scott, of the Amer- 
ican Methodist Mission at Bareilly, sent a letter 
to the Indian Christian Herald,in which be 
says: ‘* As one European missionary, | sitdown 
at your feet, my brother, to learn all you can 
tell me on this great problem, I am sure there 
is much to learn. [ am in doubt about somé 
things in our mode of life and methods of work 
in India. Do tell us how out ‘high living! 
can be brought low, and We keep stfong and 
well and be useful to high and low. Tell ud 
in what way we can ‘change’ our ‘ relations’ to 
the natives of India for something better.” 
Upon the basis of this extract The Indian 
Mirror, drgan of the Brahmo Somaj, says: -** It 
Christ is presented to the Hindus as af 
ascetic, they are sure to love and revere him. 
For India asceticism ia holiness; ard itis of 
the utmost importance tbat Christ’s ambas- 
sadors i that land should live in an humble 
style, so that, by example, as well as precept 
they may commend the religion of their Master 
to the tiatives. They need not, however, de- 
scend to the style of the pooret natives; by 
ought surely “to reduce their establishment 
after the style of the Roman Catholics.’’’ All 
which shows how supremely important it is to 
raise up a native ministry, 





.t.sThefe is considefable antlety réspetting 
the eafety of the mission steamer “Tlala,” of 
Lake Nyassa. Dr. Mitchell, sécretary of For- 
elgn Misétons of the Free Churth of Scttland; 
gives the followinjf !ofofmation of the satilng 
of the steamer on an exploring expedition ! 


“On the 17th of September the ‘Ilala’ 
sailed from the mission station Livingstouls 
having on board Drs. Stewart and Laws, Cap- 
tain Klton, Mr, Cotterill, and several othe? 
Etropeah gebtlemety alobi with a considerate 
body of natives: Drs. Stewart and Lawé in- 
tended.to eXamitie part.of tHe west sfde z 
Lake Nyassa, dnd fliid, if, postible, a sit f' 
another midsion station. They expected to bé 
absent ‘possibly for eix weeks.’ Captain 
Elton and his friends, — with Mr. Cot- 
terill, intended to land on the eastern shore 
toward the north, and then proceed overland, 
bya route whicb could not be well determined 
veforentingl, toward thé Godat, teaching it pe fe 
ably at Kilwa or Dar-ve-Salam. News fad 
reached the mission rettlemeut at Living-tovtt 
that the ‘Iidla’ yea totiched st M’Pertba’s; 
on ths west coast, had remaited there two 
days, and had then frocted$d north = 
Notbing is said of Dr. Stewart’s having iand 

at M’Pemba’s. The cause of duxiety is the 
failure ot the ‘Llala’ to reappear qt Living; 
stopla; She was expectéd to revtrn in about 
12 day after she salled ; Hut she had not done 40 
on the 25th of October. Mr. James Stowatt, on 
hearing of the delay in the return of the ‘ Lata,’ 
had left Blantyre Station, along with Mr 
Walker, with the intention of forming a relief 
party if the ‘lala’ should not have returned 
by the time they reached Livingstonia. With 
the assistance of friendly chiefs, there would 
be little difiiculty in providing meh and éupplibs: 
Drs. Stewart and Laws may be perfectly safe; 
exploring on the west side of the lake. Cap- 
tain Elton and his friends may be en the east 
side, pushing their way to the coast, or else 
waiting forthe part of their baggage that has 
been left at Livingstonia. A small injury to 
the little steamer would unfit ber for returning, 
against the strong south winds which prevail 
on the lake,” 


....Bishop Wiley writes an account of his 
visit to the Central China Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The ceoter of 
this mission is Kiukiang, on the Yangtse-Kiang 
River, about tive hundred miles from Sbangbal, 
This oiesiog was opened jn 3968, ang e0 far is 
the only mission in that city. Yo all sixteet 
workers are employed, ineluding a Bible-womati 
and fivé teachers; The girls’ school occupies @ 
good two story building and Has thirty bo@rd- 
ers and 15 day schelats. The boys’ séhool hos 
35. There are thirty five members and thirty- 
two probationers; in all, 74. The property is 
worth about $12,000. Outside the city there 
are several circuits extending up and down the 
river and among the small lakes at the back 
of the city. None of the preachers, in visiting 
these outstations, meet with any opposition or 
violence. There were sixteen baptisms the 
past year. 


....We lately gave the substance of the denial 
of the directors of the London Missionary 
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Society of the charges made by Mr. Street re- 
necting the union of church and state in 
Bp. ascar, The statement of the directors 
Madag.. * hy Henry E. Clark, who, like Mr. 
is confirméa - ‘onary of the Friends. Mr. 
Street, is a misp. not disposed to oe 
Clark says that he is * . . the governmen 

kind of connection betwee. a yen 

@nd the church”; but, with the av. . —* 

of the government and the superstition. 

ence of the people for their sovereign, it Wo. 

be almost impossible to avoid it. But he denied 
that the missionaries of the London, Society 

“directly sanction, develop, and foster this 

called state church.” On the contrary, but: 
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Personalities, 


Mr. Dion L. BovucicauLtT, who generally 
discovers that the French have preceded him 
inthe matter of originality, and who, conse- 
quently, like Moliére (there is no other like- 
ness, though), takes his own wherever he can 
find it—Mr. Boucicault, we say, is having 
a deadly lively time of late. Ever since he 
made the astounding discovery that Shake- 
speare was editing the daily newspapers, 
Snakespeare has been too! much for him. It 
don’t always pay to carry into journalistic and 
epistolary literature the motto of Donnybrook 
Fair—‘‘ Wherever you see a head, hit it’; for 
it sometimes happens that the other head has 
a hand with a shelalah in it. If Mr. Dion 
doesn’t mind, he will meet the fate of his great 
ancestor, Dionysius the Tyrant of Syracuse, or 
the darker fate of his paternal parent, Mar- 
shal Boucicault, who was carried off in the 
flower of his youth, in 1431, at the age of fifty- 
seven. His way of advertising himself and 
his wares is as disreputable as Mr. Charles 
Reade’s way of advertising himself and his 
wares. Both are clever charlatans. 

..»-Mr. J. Barnitz Bacon, the last living 
lineal link between the Bacons of Boston and 
the loins of Roger Bacon, au illustrious chain 
of intellects extending backward for about six 
hundred years, .and containing two other 
glorious liaks—Francis Bacon, Viscount St. 
Albans, miscalled Lord Bacon, aud James 
Hogg, properly called the “‘ Ettrick Shepherd” 
—Mr. J. B. Bacon, we repeat, may be an anti- 
quarian, in a humble way ; but he was certainly 
out of his depth when he described the Lenox 
Library, a few days since, in an evening con- 
temporary. His description was span-glorious, 
which is his affair; but his chronology was 
net correct, which is ours. He mentions 
among the rarities in the Lenox Library the 
first edition of ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ which he says 
was published in 1645. We should like to see 
that edition, very much. Mr. Bacon never saw 
it, and never will, for it does not exist. It is 
as mythical as the notion of his niece, Delia 
Bacon, who fathered the works of Shakes- 
peare on the Viscount St. Albans. Bacon isn’t 
firm. 


....Mullett, the muddler, is likely to be 
heard from and felt before long in and about 
the New York Post-oflfice, which is already 
sanguineous through his architectural audac- 
ities. The rumor at the present moment is 
that its walls are cracking, and that the tower 
facing Broadway may tumble down any day. 
In view of what M. is and was, what his work 
has proved to be, and not to be, and what it 
has cost a tax-burdened and long-suffering 
people, one can see now that he was foreseen 
long ago by the prophetic eyes of the poet, 
Perceval, when he was writing his ‘Coral 
Grove,” especially the second line, which runs 
as follows : 





‘Where the purple mullet and the gold-fish rove.” 


Mullett is Midas for himself, and Porphyro- 
genetus for others. 


...-Mr. J. Wilson Macdonald, who believes 
himself to be an eminent sculptor, and who 
was one of the original believers in Barnum’s 
Last Stone Man, sees now that he, as well as 
the preserved Octopus in the Aquarium, were 
sold by the sagacious showman. If anything 
will serve to keep Mr. Macdonald’s memory 
fresh and green, it willbe his statue of poor 
Fitzgreene Halleck. He was the first husband 
of the mother of the distinguished but eccen- 
tric poet, McDonald Clarke, who was the 
second cousin of Willis Gaylord and Le wis 
Gaylord Clarke, and the nephew of Clarke 
Mills, another eminent sculptor. The Clan 
Macdonald is perpetrated here in song and in 
bronze. 


....Mr. George Washington Carleton has 
persuaded Mr. Sothern, the tragedian, to write 
out his reminiscences, and to publish the same, 
with illustrations by Mr. Carleton, whose art- 
istic signature is what the artist is not—a 
chicken. Jokes on the fowl proceeding, the 
dismemberment of Turkey, and other ornithol- 
ogia, terrene, aquatic, aerial, are Russian upon 
us; but we forbear. ‘ Life is short and puns 
are fleeting.”’ 


-+eMr. E. A. Abbey, the charming designer 
and olever water-color artist, is engaged upon 
a water-color for the forthcoming Exhibition of 
the American Society of Water-Color Artists. 
Its subject is a young lady, standing in med- 
itation at a garden-gate; its ti'le, “Red as a 
Rose is She.’”? Mr. Abbey, we believe, is a de- 
scendant of Westminster Abbey. 

----Mr, Austin Dobson, the most exquisite 
of living writer, of vers de societe, has “A 
Quartet from Horace’ in a late number of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. He does the 
gracious siuger into a rondeau, a triolet, a ron- 
del, and a viilanelle in a way that would have 
delighted his joyous pagan soul, 


--»-M. Hippolite Taine has recovered his 
health, which was badly impaired last year, 


and is running through the press the second 


i 
a. his ‘‘ Beginnings of Contemporary 





The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 16th. 


JEHOSHAPHAT HELPED OF GOD.—II 
CHRON. xx, 14—22, 








Notes.—“‘ The sons of Asaph.”—Asaph was 
in David’s time, when the arrangements were 
first perfected for the temple worship, the 
leader of one of the three Levite bands of 
singers and players on instruments. Of the 
three great families of Levites, Asaph repre- 
sented the Gershomites, Heman the Kohathites, 
and Jeduthun the Merarites. Their descend- 
ants were the temple musicians, and very likely 
it happened now to be the turn of the sons of 
Kohath to conduct the temple music (see v. 
19). “* Mattaniah.’’—Very likely the same 
a3 the Nethaniah of I Chron. xxv, 2, as the 
names are but variations of each other and 
mean ‘Gift of God.”’ “Go ye down.’— 
The fact that the battle was God’s was no rea- 
son for neglecting human efforts. * Cliff 
of Ziz.’—Perhaps more correctly “‘the ascent 
of Haziz,” the first syllable ‘‘ Ha” having been 
mistaken for the Hebrew article, which is ha. 
The modern name may be Husasah. The in- 
vaders had come around the southern end of the 
Dead Sea and were coming up by its western 
shore, and had stopped half way up, at the 
pleasant halting-place at Evgedi, where were 
plenty of palm trees and a good supply of fresh 
water. Having refreshed tneir beasts, they 
were just starting to go up one of the brooks, 
now called wadies, where water runs in the 
wet season, but which are generally sandy and 
dry. The table-land above was the Wilderness 
of Judah, which seems in this part to bave had 
the name Wilderness of Jeruel. It was noten- 
tirely sandy, like Sahara; but very desolate 
and sterile. ‘* Korhites.’—These were a 
portion of the Kohathites, probably the same 
as the sons of Heman, and it is meant that 
these especially took part in the praise. 
“ Loud voice,” or sound, including both vocal 
and instrumental music. The sons of Heman 
seem to have used wind instruments (see I 
Chron. xxv, 5), which made more noise than 
the vocal music of the sons of Asaph or the 
stringed instruments of the sons of Jeduthun. 
——‘ Wilderness of Tekoa,”’—Another portion 
of tue Wilderness of Judea which occupied the 
southern part of Palestine. ‘l'ekoa was about 
ten miles south of Jerusalem, where the Wilder- 
ness began.——“Appointed singers.’’—As in 
all armies there are musicians to encourage 
the soldiers. ‘€ Praise the beauty of holiness,’ 
—Rather, ‘‘in the beauty of holiness’’; that is, 
in their specitied and sacred beautiful gar- 
ments. The words sung are from the Psalms, 
as Ps. cexxxvi. “©The Lord set ambush- 
ments,’—Of course, by human means. We 
should judge from vy. 23 that these ambush- 
ments, or liers in wait, were not entirely, per- 
haps not at all, of Jehoshaphat’s army, but of 
the armies of the enemy, who got to quarreling 
with each other. *€ Mount Seir.’’—These 
appear to be the Edomites. 

Instruction.—In times of danger a Christian 
will not be afraid. He has nothing to fear. 
God ison his side, and God cannot be con- 
quered and will not do wrong. ‘The battle is 
God’s, as well as ours, He has the rule of the 
world and the most powerful will have to sub- 
mit to him. With his help five shall chase a 
hundred, and a hundred shall put ten thousand 
to flight. Especially in these better days 
should this courage be displayed by such as 
are placed among bad companions. They 
should remember that, if they refuse to be 
tempted by them, they shall have the help ‘and 
favor of God. 

Such courage is based entirely on faith in 
God; that is, trust in him. The most cour- 
ageous men will be those who believe most 
firmly that, whatever happens, it will be well 
with them. ‘Believe in the Lord your God,”’ 
says Jehoshaphat to the people. We hear 
more about faith in the New Testament than 
in the Old; but it is also in the Old, as the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews shows. Wher- 
ever it appears in the Old, it is in its simplest 
form of utter trust in the truth of God’s word 
and in the justice of his character, We can add 
to this faith the pecullar faith of the New 
Testament, which {s a trust in Christ to pardén 
our sins and to help us break the power of 
sin. The New Testament faith is chiefly a 
sure confidence that, if Christ loved us so 
much as to Jeave Heaven to die for us, he will 
now and here forgive and cleanse us, if we 
ask him to do it. 

To “stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord” does not mean inactivity. The prophet 
continues in the very same breath, v. 17: ‘ To- 
morrow go out againstthem.”” Andthey went 
out on the morrow, and, very likely, set the 
ambushments which we are told the Lord set. 
If they did not, it was not because they were not 
ready to do it; but because they were anticipated 
by the enemy. We must trust; but we must 
work also. We must fight, as well as pray and 





























sing. The Lord’s “‘ mercy endureth forever’; 











but it is for those who try to fulfill its condi- 
tions. God is apt to be very merciful to the 
brave and faithful. No one else has the right. 
to expect his mercy. 

It is well to stir up people’s courage, or faith, 
or other religious emotions, not only by ad- 
dresses or sermon, but also by stirring music. 
But the musicis worthless unless it has this 
object. We do not sing in church or in battle 
for the purpose of having fine singing ; but for 
the purpose of encouraging people to act 
bravely and nobly. 


School and College, 


THE great Prussian University at Berlin 
is closely competing now with the Leipsic 
University in point of attendance. Accord- 
ing to the calendar which has just appeared, 
the number of matriculated students during 
the present winter amounts to 2,839, an increase 
of 600 on the summer semester. They are 
divided among the faculties as follows: the- 
ological, 168; legal, 1,163; medical, 345; phi- 
losophical, 1,163. There are 210 foreigners in the 
list, including 42 from America. Besides these 
matriculated students, there are 2,200 other 
persons in attendance on the lectures, belong- 
ing to the various technical and art schools of 
the city. The corps of instructors numbers 
210, nearly half of whom are in the philosoph- 
ical faculty. The winter attendance at Boun 
University is 859, an increase of sixty-two on 
the preceding semester, The pbhilos »phical 
faculty includes 375, the legal 219, the medical 
126; the Catholic theological 89, and the Evan- 
gelical 50. ‘ 





..-.-Colonel Higginaon says, in The Woman’s 
Journal, of coeducation in the University of 
Michigan, which he has lately visited: ‘So far 
as co-education is concerved, the impression 
left upon my mind was that it was a thing that 
had long since ceased to be on trial, and was 
how accepted as a matter of course. Nobody 
alluded to anything but good as coming from 
it, mentally, morally, or physically. Tse young 
men who had charge of the lecture association 
volunteered the remark to me that no reason- 
able person could study there without becom- 
ing a convert to the system, it worked so 
thoroughly well. You could count on your 
tingers all those opposed to it—in the seuior 
and junior classes, at least.”’ 


..--There is not a little excitement among 
the students of Yale College over the action 
of the editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, 
who have declared the election of their suc- 
cessors by the Junior class to be invalid, be- 
cause it represents not literary excellence, but 
society feeling. They say that they will ap- 
point their own successors. The Junior class 
will not submit, unless forced to, although a 
similar case occurred three years ago, 


....A bill is pending in the legislature of 
this state providing forthe establishment of a 
commission of the presidents of Columbia 
College, Union College, Hamilton College, 
Rochester University, and Cornell University, 
for the purpose of examining the various text- 
beoks in use, and fur the purchase of the 
right tothe free use and publication of such 
books as they may select. 


.... The friends of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., are interesting themselves to raise 
the last $5,000 of $100,000 which they have 
been trying to obtain since 1873, in order to 
realize $100,000 from the estate of Benjamin E. 
Bates, of Boston. Of the five thousand one 
thousand has been offered on condition that 
the other four thousand is raised, which will 
surely be done. 

...-The cost of tuition per pupil in the 
Chicago schools duriog the past year was $11.- 
40, against $11 46 for the previous year. Super- 
intendent Pickard estimates that 6,000 children 
in the city never go to school, either public or 
private, and are growing up in ignorance and 
idleness. 

...-Mr. McCormick, of Chicago, has offered 
te give the magonificent telescope made by 
Alvan Clark, and which he bought for the 
Chicago University, to Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va., provided the in- 
stitation will raise funds to equip and main- 
tain it. 


...» Lhere are thirty “colleges”? in Ohio, not 
one of which is worth $500,000, though three 
have over $400,000, and four others have above 
$300,000 and twelve less than $100,000. Six have 
over ten teachers and ten bave less than five. 


«eeeThe election by Trinity College of Dr. 
Newman toan honory fellowship recalls the 
covferring of the degrve of D.D. last year by 
Amherst College on a Roman Catholic alumnus. 

....The periodical complaint against the New 
York City Free College has broken out again. 
Complaint is made of its expense to the tax- 
payers. 

.++-There are 670 students in Boston Univers- 
ity. They are raising $40,000 to fund a pro- 
fessorship to be filled by a woman. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ALLYN, A. M., Saline, accepts call to South 
Bay City, Mich. 


BOSTWICK, F. E., ord. at Chester Cross 
Roads, O. 


COLLINS, Joun, JR., accepts call to Saginaw, 
Mich. 





GAGE, L. L., Galesburg, Mich., resigns. 

GARNETT, Wo., Wellsburg, N. Y., resigns 
April Ist. 

GOODMAN, Joun, East Saginaw, supplies Port 
Austin, Mich. 

LEARNED, W. C., Alpena, Mich., accepts call 
to Batavia, N. Y. 

= A. E., accepts call to Portland, 

ich, 

MATHEWSON, P., removes from East Lyme 
to North Ashford, Coan. 

PETTIT, H., called to St. Jobn’s, Mich. 

PRATT, 8. HartTWweE.., resigns at Lowell, 
Mass., and removes to Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TODD, A. H., Newark Valley, N. Y., resigns 
March Ist. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BALDWIN, Etisan C., Branford, Conn., re- 
signs, 

BICKFORD, Levi F., Lamoille, Tll., sup- 
plies Presbyterian church at Kingsville, 
Ohio, until spring. 

BINGHAM, E. B., Rockville, Conn., is well 
enough to resume bis pulpit ministrations, 

BRYANT, ALFRED, inst. at Shorebam, Mass. 

CARPENTER, P. H., formerly Methodist, sup- 
plies Worcester, Vt. 

DAVIS, CHARLES W., supplies Prescott, Wis. 

DAWSON, J. B., Imlay City, Mich., resigned. 

EATON, D. L., accepts call to Ovid, Mich. 

EWELL, J. L., Waverly, Mass., resigns, 

HATFIELD, Epwarp H. (Methodist), who has 
supplied Provincetown, Mass., two months, 
called to pastorate. 

HAND, La Roy 8., closes his pastorate at Polk 
City, lowa 

GRANT, B. F., closes his labors at New Castle, 
N. H. 


LUM, 8. Y., supplies Rocky Hill, Conn. 

MORTON, W. D., Chester, called to South Co- 
ventry, Conn. 

NORTHCOTY J. C., closes his pastorate at 
Woodstock, Il. 

ROSS, James H., Troy, N. H., accepts call to 
Fourth ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

SEAVER, Cuar.es H., ord. at Whiteball, Mich, 

SHOREY, H. A., inet. at Upham’s Corner, 
Mass. 

SMOCK, W. D., last class Yale Sem., supplies 
Hineebureh, Vt. 

STEVENS, M. A., Cohasset, Mass., accepts 
call to Woodstock, Ill. 

UPDIKE, 8. @., Parma, serves Augusta, Mich., 

the rest of the year. 
WOODMANSEE, Wo., suppHes Imlay City, 


Mich, 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 

BURTON, 8. 8., accepts call to Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 

COPELAND, W. E., accepts call to Lagrange, 
Texas. 

CULTON, H. C., becomes pastor at Winters, 
Cal. 


FARR, W. Benton, Macon, Mo., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 


ANDERSON, O. C., called to Neenah, Wis. 

BEARD, C., Waynesboro’, Va., resigns. 

BOWERS, George A , Hillsboro’, Lil., resigns. 

HEDRICK, J. M., accepts call to Churchville, 
Va. 


MENGES, J. H., accepts call to Grace cb., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

McCRON, Joun, D.D., Bloomsburg, called to 
Messiah eb., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

MILLER, Joun J., removes from Sallis to 
Webster, Miss. 

SMITH, A. M., accepts call to Addison, Penn. 

SNOWDEN, D. H., inst. at Cleveland, O., over 
First ch. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARRY, Tuomas W., ord. priest at Water- 
town, N.Y 

BUEL, CLareEnceE, Dresden, Germany, resigns, 
and returns to this country in April. 

EDWARDS, Danret I., Meadville, resigns, to 
go to Butler, Penn. 

GRAY, Joun, ord. deacon at East Haven, Conn. 

HAMVASY, E., Huntsville, resigns, to go to 
Palestine, Texas. 

JACKSON, J. E., accepts call to Charleston, 

KENDRICK, J. M., Columbus, becomes asso- 
ciate pastor of Bishop’s Chapel, Cincin- 
nati, O.. 

— F. B. A., ord. priest at Watertown, 
N.Y. 

MACKIE, ANDReW, Peru, resigns, and accepts 
callto Laporte, Ind. 

POOLE, Cuaruzs A., ord. priest at Watertown, 
1 MS 


TAUNT, James F., ord. priest at East Haven, 
Conp. 
WROTH, E. W., Newport, Va., resigns. 


UNIVERSALIST. 

CHASE, H. V., removes from Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, to Dixon, Ill. 

GUTHRIE, J. 8., accepts call to Lafayette, 
Ind. 

MITCHELL, M. G., Abington, [nd., died Jan, 
Ist, aged 67. 

THAYER, T. B., supplies Grove Hall, Mass, 
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Pebbles. 


Wat makes Johnny so cross this morn- 
ing?” ‘‘Dot up s’urly.’’ 





.-..A song heard by a hive: “‘ Bee it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like comb.”’ 


....Parrhasius wished that he could paint a 
dying groan, and then drew a long breath. 


+.+-The only safe way to keep a diary is to 
put it in the stove, and this is the time to do 
it. 


.-“* Will you name the bones of the head ” 
**T’ve got ’em all in my head, Professor; but I 
can’t give them.”’ 


----A gentleman sald, when a pretty girl 
trod on his toes, that be had received the 
stamp of beauty. 


-.»sNasby calls for ‘a leather doller.’’ 
Look here, Petroleum, we never thought you'd 
take to “shoving the cuir.” 


-».» There is a man somewhere whose mem- 
ory is so short that it only reaches to his 
knees ; therefore he never pays for his boots. 


.... Professor: “Is the intensity of gravity 
greater at the Poles or at the Equator?” 
Sophomore: *‘ Yes, sir.”’ Professor : * Which ?” 
Sophomor e: ‘It’s greater,” 


---“The mouth of the Amazon,’ said a 
professor of geography ina St. Louis female 
seminary, ‘is the biggest mouth in the world 
—present company always excepted, 


-»+sA Scotch schoolmaster having repeated- 
ly and at last angrily demanded of the pupils: 
“* Who signed Magna Charta?” A little girl 
tremblingly replied: ‘ Please, sir, it was na 
me.’ 


....8ome men can never takea joke. There 
was an old doctor Who, when asked * What is 
good for mosquitoes?’? wrote back: ‘How 
do you suppose I can tell unless I know what 
ails the mosquito ?”’ 


.+.-The Cambria News, having ocensiow to 
speak of the rector of Lianfairpwilgwyngyll- 
gogertysiliogogogoch, a porish in Anglesea, 
mentions that this is merely an abbreviation of 
the full title of the village 


...- Little Susie, looking at some pictures of 
winged angels, exclaimed : ‘Mamma, I don’t 
wantto be an angel!’? ‘Why not, dear?” 
“Hump! leave off my. pretty clothes, and 
wear fedders like a hen?’ 


saad A chipper little miss of three summers 
was standing before a mirror, inspecting and 
admiring a new dress, the other day, when she 
turned to her mother aud exclaimed: “ Mam- 
ma, I wanta dragger!"’ There is no doubt 
but what that young lady will keep up with 
the fasbions. 


coved As they were about to quaff, one of the 
party suddenly called out to another: * Hello, 
Dougherty! You drinking whisky? Sure, 
it was only yesterday ye towld me ye was a 
taytotler.”” “ Well,” said Mr. Douvherty, ey- 
idently somewhat disconcerted, “ you’re right, 
Misther Kelly, It’s quite right ye are. I am 
a taytotler, it’s true; but I~I—I’m not a big- 
oted one!” 


ees At the weekly conference meetings, Rey. 
Dr. Blank was a good deal pestered by a 
zealous brother, whe was very much editied 
by bis*own exhortations; and it was often 
deemed necessary to “ head him off,’ by eall- 
ing on somebody else to speak or pray just as 
he was about to begin. On one occasion, as 
he rose to speak, the pastor gently interrupt- 
ed him by saying: ‘Brother, will you lead 
us in prayer?*’ The brother hesitated but a 
moment and made answer: “I was about to 
offer a few remarks ; but perhaps I can throw 
them {nto the form of a prayer.” 


«++ Of all the diseases that ever were known 
Since Noah’s unfortunate days, 
The strangest that yet has afflicted man- 
kind 
ts the present keramikal kraze— 
Ke-ra-mi-kal— 
Oh! yes, the keramikal kraze ! 


You may spell it ceramical craze, if you 
choose 
To follow illiterate ways ; 
But modern Kultcha kommands that it 
should 
Be spell-ed keramical kraze— 
Ke-ra-mi-kal— 
You know—the keramical kraze. 


By and by, when this kueer epidemic is 
o’er, 
The ashman will stand in amaze, 
To find all the barrels so full of “ould 
pots,”’ 
The remains of keramikal kraze— 
Ke-ra-mi-kal— 
Then adieu to keramikal kraze! 
—Commercial Bulletin, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Literature. 


A prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the Weekk 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushera for all volumes recetwed. The interests 0f our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottce. 


MORE SHAKESPEAREANA.* 


‘Or the making of many books there is 
no end,” particularly of the many books 
about Shakespeare. If he could have 
foreseen the curiosity that would arise 
and the speculations that would be in- 
dulged in concerning him, his work, and 
his intention, that foresight would have 
amused his joyous and buoyant spirit more 
than any of his cosmical creations, and he 
would, no doubt, have committed a thou- 
sand blunders where he did commit one, 
just to muddle the wits of his critics and 
commentators. We should now find sea- 
port towns in all his inland kingdoms, and 
eyes quite as widely astray as the famous 
‘*run-awayes eyes” in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
The thought of Dennis having the wish of 
Dogberry, and writing himself down an ass, 
and of Warburton realizing the situation of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and saying to him- 
self: ‘‘That means me, for many do call 
me fool!” (or words to that effect), would 
have tickled him even on his death-bed, as 
would also the efforts to discover whether 
he were a Catholic or a Protestant. What 
would he have thought of poor, demented 
Delia Bacon, and Mr. O’Connor, of Wash- 
ington, and of Judge Holmes, of Missouri, 
if Missouri is the state whese bar is hon- 
ored by that legal luminary, who is a 
skeptic as regards Shakespeare and a be 
liever as regards Bacon? And what (to 
come to the case before the present court) 
would he have thought of Mr. Denton J. 
Snider, who has lately published two 
twelvemo volumes on the System of Shake 








“speare’s Dramas? The only Snider that we 


remember to have heard of before belonged 
to Rip Van Winkle, and /e was a cur, who 
may have beeh a myth, for he never ap- 
peared in sight, Our Snider is a critic, who 
has most decidedly appeared in the double 
shape ef two twelvemos, which contain 
nine hundred and eighteen closely-printed 
pages. To parody a line and a half of 
** Julius Ciesar’: 
‘* Upon what meat hath this our Snider fed, 
That he bath grown so great?” 

We have neither the space nor the inclt- 
nation to attempt to analyze these nine 
hundred and eighteen pages; nor do we 
think much of a work on Shakespeare from 
which the philological element is entirely 
omitted, us well as grammatical, metrical, 
textual, and historical tests, and historical 
researches. Why, it is the tragedy of 
‘Hamlet ” with Hamlet, and Ophelia, and 
the King, and the Queen-mother, and 
Horatio left out! The great Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, of ‘‘ Condensing” conspicuosity, 
is merciful compared to the great Mr. Snider. 
We will let him state his intention in his own 
words, capitals and all: ‘‘In general, the 
aim of this book is to show each drama as 
a Whole, in its thought, organization, and 
characters; then to group cognate dramas 
into a higher Whole by their common 
fundamental principle; at last, to behold 
all the dramas of the Poct as one Whole— 
in fine, to‘sum up Shakespeare. Such a 
plan, if successful, will unfold the System 
of the Shakespearian Drama.” We should 
say that such a plan, if successful, would 
unfold the system of everything. One of 
the old poets (we think it was Hesiod) 
taught his countrymen (who were not up 
in arithmetic) that the half was more than 
the whole. Out in St. Louis (where they 
are down in arithmetic) we are gravely told 
of a Whole which consists of three other 
and, consequently, smaller Wholes, which 
fit into each other, we suppose, like bas- 
kets in a nest of baskets. Mr. Snider dis- 
serts upon many things in a long Introduc- 
tion, and inthe second section of the In- 
troduction upon ‘The Dramatic,” which 
he assures us is certainly based upon the 
Ethical World. This at the first sight 
is a startling paradox, and at the last sight 
is also a startling paradox. Nevertheless, 
this ingenious and not overclear Shakes- 
pearian contrives to make it appear slightly 
plausible. He divides this supposititious 

* SYSTEM OF SHAKESPRARE’S DRAMAS. By DEN* 


TON J. SNIDER. In two volumes. 8t. Louis: G.I, 
Jones & Company. 1877. 





Ethical World into two grand parts, which 
he christens Positive and Negative. The 
former he subdivides into two smaller parts, 
which he calls Institutional and Moral. 
The Institutional he splits into four quar- 
ters—i.e., Property, Family, State, and 
World-Spirit; the latter remains whole in 
The Natural Man, The Villain. Later on 
in this curious Introduction there is a 
triple division by the Rule of Three into 
Movements, of which there are three, 
called ‘‘Threads,” which ‘‘ Threads” are 
each untwisted into tbree alphabetical 
“Groups,” a,b,c. The dramas of Shakes- 
peare are apparently considered fabrics, 
woven in the loom of his brain; and it is 
the mission of Mr. Snider to unweave them, 
in order that we may see how they were 
woven, Why not consider them eggs, that 
the Phoenix Shakespeare laid? 

We come next to a sum in Long Division 
(we may as well call it that as anything), in 
which the dividend Drama is divisored 
by, first, Legendary, and, second, by His- 
torical, of which the first two quotients are 
Tragedy and Comedy, or Mediated Diama, 
These, divisored, yield, the first, Real and 
Ideal, and the second, Real and Ideal. The 
Real of Tragedy yields, first, ‘‘Timon of 
Athens,” which represents Property; then 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which represents 
Lovers; then ‘‘ Othello,” which represents 
Husband and Wife; and, last, ‘‘ Lear,” 
which represents Parents and Children, 
The Ideal of Tragedy yields, first, ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” which represents Tragedy of Im- 
agination; then ‘‘ Hamlet,” which repre- 
sents Tragedy of Intelligence. The Real of 
Comedy yields three Tragi-Comedies: 
‘Merchant of Venice,” which represents 
Mediated by the Friend’s Wife; ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” which represents 
Mediated by the Wife; and ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” which represents Varied 
Mediation. Has the reader had enough of 
this sum of Mr. Snider’s?’ We have more 
than enough, and must decline to cipher it 
out any further. 

We do not pretend to have mastered the 
system of Shakespeare, as signified by Mr. 
Snider; but we have given the clue to it. 
He says some apt things, and many pert 
things, in a way that is audacious, and not 
commendable asa whole. We object to 
the word ‘‘ collide” (a favorite with him) in 
serious critical writing, 

There are several ways of reading Shake- 
speare; but only one good way (if we may 
say so), and that is without note or com- 
ment. Read his life, mythical or truthful, 
and read his works. Read his histories, 
comedies, and tragedies, in the order they 
follow in the first folio (which is un- 
dotbtedly incorrect), give up the sonnets as 
a never-to be solved enigma, and enjoy 
yourself after your own fashion in ramping 
in the ripe luxuriance of conception, and 
thought, and expression of this greatest of 
human beings, master of all hearts, and im- 
perator of all intelligence. Ave, Shake- 
speare! Vale, Snider! 





-»seA small, compact authology of Rabbinl-° 
cal and Arabic wit and wisdom was desired, 
and Dr, A. Ifuebseh, of this city, has prepared 
Gems of the Orient, or proverbs and sentences 
from these Oriental literatures, This is an 
original compilation, being Dr. Huebsch’s own 
translation from the Rabbinic and Arabic 
sources, The proverbs are arranged under the 
saine heads for both divisions—-as ‘‘ Business,” 
“Children,’’ ‘‘ House,” “ Justice,”  Learu- 
ing,’ ‘*Sin’’—so that it is possible to com- 
pare the Jewish with the Mohammedan 
ideas, and to see how the two sometimes co- 
incide. We cannot resist quotingafew. ‘If 
one saystothee: Thy ears are those of an ass, 
do not mind it ; if two say so, then put on the 
saddle.’’ ‘Sell what thou hast bought while 
the dust is on thy shoes.” ‘‘ Many athipg thou 
canst learn from thy cbild.” ‘Take from thy 
debtor even bran as payment,”’ ‘‘ He who has 
been stung by a serpent is afraid of a coil of 
rope.” ‘Avoid indecency and all that looks like 
it.’? “Set the table, and the quarrel will cease.” 
‘ Rather be the cursed thanthe curser.” “Gold 
needs the hammer; a boy needs the rod.”’ ‘‘ Do 
not praise thy friend too much, for in speaking 
of his good qualities thou wilt intimate his bad 
ones.”’ “ Descend a grade and take thy wife; 
ascend a grade and choose thy friend,” *‘* At 
the gate of abundance there are many brothers 
and friends; at the gate of misery there is 
neither brother nor friend.’ ‘ Who spits up 
in the air spits in his own face,”” This, says Dr. 
Huebsch, is said of those who in belittling 
others belittle themeelves ; but a Spanish pro- 
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verb, very likely from the Jews or the Arabs, 
has the same illustration to apply to those who 
attempt to withstand public opinion : ‘‘ He who 
spits against the wind epits in his own face.’’ 
Here are some domestic proverbs which are ex- 
tremely good : ‘‘ Happiness in the house, hap- 
piness in the whole world.” ‘My house is my 
wife ; my wife ismy house.” ‘A good wife is 
a good gift; she is the portion of the God-fear- 
ing.”’ ‘All ailings, only not the ailing of the 
heart ; all evils, only not an evil wife.’ ‘* Wo- 
man is a shrewder observer of guests than a 
man.” ‘‘Eveu if the husband is as small as an 
ant, the wife says, proudly, ‘I am married.’ ” 
“If thy wife be ever so small, bow down and 
consult her.’ ‘ Let a man’s trade be ever so 
lowly, his wife calls him and sits proudly with 
him at the threshold of the door.’’ ‘ Respect 
your wife, that you may be blessed.” All these 
are from the Rabbinic, the Talmuds, and the 
Midrashim. The Arabic are no less worth quot- 
ing, if space would allow. This volume was 
compiled to be sold at a fair for Dr. Huebsch’s 
Temple Abhavath Chesed; but it deserves a 
wider circulation. 


... The Contemporary Review for January 
begins with a paper on ‘ Disestablishment,’’ 
by the Duke of Argyll, who considers in 
detail whatever bears or appears to bear on 
the question of the abolition of patronage In 
Scotland, and points out some of the mistakes 
made in relation to it by public men, who 
ought te un@erstand it, if it ean be understood 
at all. Prof, Stanley Jevons follows His 
Grace with a savage paper, entitled ‘ Mill’s 
Philosophy Tested,” in which he affirms and 
declares that Mill was stupendously, not to 
say utterly, wrong in his belief and teaching 
on the creed of ‘‘ Resemblance,’’ which is the 
foundation of all reasonisg. Miss Cobbe 
preaches about ‘ The Little Health of Ladtes,”’ 
some of whom would certainly have more 
than they have now, if they would only follow 
her advice. Prof. P. G. Tait frees his mind 
on “The Teaching of Natural Pnilosopby,’’ 
giving the result of his own experience in 
attaining and imparting scientific knowledge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Fry, in ‘* The Chefoo 
Convention,” urges the English Government 
to ratify it, so that the Chinese Government 
may make the importation of opium among its 
people impossible by heavy duties, Other 
papers in this number are entitled ‘ Govern- 
ment Education, Thirty Years Past and Thirty 
Years to Come,” by James H. Rigg, D.D.; 
“The Discoveries at Myceniwe and Cyprus,’’ by 
R. Stuart Poole; ‘The County Franchise,” 
by Mr. Historian Freeman; and “ Dog Poison 
in Man,” by Dr. Acland, M. D. Contemporary 
Life, aud Thought, and Essays, and Com- 
ments, and Literature are continued, (The 
Wilmer & Rogers News Co.) 


...-The Appletons publish An American Girl 
and Her Four Years in a Boys’ College, by Sola. 
Who Sola is we have no means of knowing; 
but she is evidently a young perscn who 1s 
familiar with masculine and femtoine collegiate 
life, and who has seen her heroine and par- 
taken of her adventures, This little lady, 
Whose name is Wilhelmine Elliott (her friends 
call her Will, for short), succeeds in going to 
the University of Ortonville by the simple pro- 
cess of bulldozing her good-natured mother, 
who doesn’t believe in woman’s rights, least of 
all in woman’s right to be educated, and who 
is—what ber daughter is not--rigidly orthodox. 
She has a mind of her own, and a will of her 
own, and they pull her away from the rigidities 
of church-going, prayer-meeting, and power- 
fully pious preaching. A room-mate tries tu 
convert her, without success. She prefers to 
stay in her room on Sunday and read Emerson 
and Lowell. They are better for her, she thinks, 
than a stupid sermon, She passes her exam- 
ination in mathematics, without knowing she is 
being examined, and gets through her Greek 
creditably, Her boy tutor in Xenophon makes 
love to her, and she telis him to send in his bill. 
A young medical student insists on secing ber 
home one dark night, aud she draws a revolver 
on him. He skips, of course; or, as she would 
put it, ‘cheeses it.’” The boys are rude to her, 
but afraid of her. She beats them in a debate 
on woman’s suffrage, and they cheerher, There 
is no telling, indeed, what she does not do and 
undergo; but she comes out of it all victorious- 
ly, and the result is a bright, dasbing, rather 
slangy book, which affords an hour’s harmless 
amusement, 


...-Some one (we forget who; perhaps the 
gentle Elia,in one of his whimsical, crotchety 
moods) once promulgated the absurd notion 
that a Seotchman was incapable of making or 
understanding a joke, There never was a 
greater mistake. The Scotch are all born 
jokers, with the exception, perbaps, of his 
pedantic majesty James I, whose poetry is by 
no means jokery. What was Allan Ramsay 
but the Merry Andrew of his country? And 
what was Burns but the Horace of the Land o’ 
Cakes? The text of this trifling lay sermon of 
ours is a new, neat, and compact edition of 
Dean Ramsay’s (we drop all his honorary 


' alphabetical initials) Reminiscences of Scottish 
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Life and Character, just published by R. 
Worthington, of this city. The first edition 
and American reprint of this popular collec- 
tion of Caledonian facetie saw the light eigh- 
teen years ago, The present edition fs from the 
last Edinburgh edition. Itis safe to say that 
Dean Ramsay has had hundreds of thousands 
of readers, at home and abroad, wherever the 
English language is read and spoken. We 
have seen his pawky volume in parlors and in 
bed-rooms; among the few books in great city 
hotels, and the fewer books in little country 
taverns ; and, last of all, in the public libraries 
of out-of-the-way citylets of the staid New 
Evgland States. We have read it over and 
over, have enjoyed its boisterous merriment, 
its sly humor, and its insinuating innuende, 
There is not a dull page init nora witticism 
that misses fire. 

....Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have 
published Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, 
and Sentimental, by Thomas Moore. These 
remains of Moore have been unearthed by Mr. 
Richard Herne Shepherd, from an old Irish 
magazine, which was too good to live long; 
from Moore’s own manuscripts, which are in 
his possession ; from the pages of the Hdin- 
burgh Review, to which this light-hearted sing- 
er was a brilliant and scholarly contributor for 
twenty years; and from a variety of other 
sources, which it is needless to specify, Of the 
genuineness of the material thus collected by 
Mr. Shepherd there can be no doubt. The sa- 
tirical and humorous poems are among the best 
that Moore ever wrote. The chief value of the 
volume, however, consists in Moore’s reviews, 
which are remarkable for their wit, their learr- 
ing, and for their amazing variety of talent. 
He skins Lord Thurlow (the poet, not the 
chancellor) as cleanly as Macaulay skinned 
Croker. Moore’s unsuccessful comic opera, 
‘*M. P., orthe Blue Stocking,” sees the light 
of our day for the first time here. it is bright. 
Besides these solidities and trivialties, there 
are letters to“ Leigh Hunt” and “ Notes for 
Moore’s Life*of Byron.’”? There is a preface 
by Richard Henry Stoddard, and the portrait 
by Maclise in the Fraser caricatures, 


mee Appleton’s Journal for February contatus 
the first of a series of illustrated papers on 
‘““The American at Work.” It is about that 
necessary table accompaniment, salt, the 
making of which at Syracuse is described by 
W.H. Rideing and realized through the vig- 
orous drawings of Kelly. Dr. A. H. Guernsey 
treats of “ Stanley’s Voyage down the Con- 
go’’; and @. M. Towle dwells upon ‘“‘ Memen- 
tos of Mycenm,’? which have perhaps been 
overrated, Maurice Thompson, who is at 
once poet and naturalist (though he has a 
bee in his bonnet about bows) gossips pleas- 
antly concerning “‘ The Battles of the Birds,”’ 
whe are quite as puguacious as we bigger 
featherless bipeds. James A, Harrison con- 
ducts us ‘‘From Athens to Corfu.’’ The 
lovers of light reading will turn eagerly to the 
continuation of ‘* By Cella’s Arbor,” the joint 
production of those brilliant writers, Walter 
Besant and James Rice, and the conclusion of 
Helen B. Mather’s ‘‘Cherry Ripe!’ The most 
noticeable article in the number is a talk with 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, who {is qyite as much of 
a man as he is of a player, aud who {sa great 
lover of art, and no mean artist himself. There 
are poems by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, Bartou Grey, 
Joel Benton, Edgar Fawcett, and Christian 
Reid. 


. .Dr. Charles Letournean’s book, entitled 
Biology (J. B. Lippincott & Co ), translated by 
William Maccal], is, as might be expected, not 
like Joseph Cook’s book with the same title, a 
treatise on the science of life with a theological 
object, but a simple, plain, and careful deserip- 
tion of the processes ard functions of life, In 
one of his last lectures Mr. Cook has quoted 
Letourneau’s detin tion of life, which is a good 
deal less easy to understand than the word de- 
fined. Letourneau occasionally transgresees 
the limits of the known, as when, page 301, he 
declares that the Darwinian doctrine demands 
the spontareous formation of original germs 
as its indispensable complement. He pays a 
good deal of respect to M. Pouchet’s experi- 
ments on abiogenesis, but seems to have little 
knowledge of those of Dr. Tyndall. The whole 
subject of this work bas to do with what is ob- 
served under the microscope, and will not be 
interesting to the average reader; but to those 
who are interested in the subject which of all 
within the domain of science most nearly 
affects theology this volume will be found of 
no little value, 


..»-Mr. James B. Converse has written and 
Messrs. Converse & Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
have just published A Summer Vacation ; the 
summer in question being that of last year. Mr. 
Converse sketches, in an off-hand manver, the 
places that he visited, and gives us his thoughts 
about them, and the life that hesaw, surging or 
sleeping, there. He madearapid run to Ireland, 
of which he presents us a few glimpses, includ- 
ing one of the Giants’ Causeway ; and a slower 
run around Edinburgh, where he saw the Gen- 
eral Presbyte rian Council; and around Scot 





land, where he saw Staffa and its exquisite 
rocks. Five chapters suffice for his pedestrian 
tour (we are speaking figuratively) through En- 
gland, where he saw its most celebrated cathe- 
drals; through the great world of London, 
where he saw, of cour:e, the House of Com- 
mons; through manu‘acturing places and 
baronial halls; and through Oxford and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. One chapter does Paris, another 
Switzerland, and three others round off the 
vacation like au epilogue. A sensible book by 
a sensible man. ‘Only this, and nothing 
more.’”’ 


...eThe Harpers have recently published 
tive little booklets in their Half-Hour Series 
of popular reading. The first three are Macau- 
lay’s admirable papers on William Litt, The 
Earl of Chatham, and Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
The last two are My Lady’s Money, a charming 
little episode in the life of a young girl, by 
Wilkie Collins; and Foor Zeph! a delicious 
character study, by F. W. Robinson, whose 
cleverness verges on absolute gefiius. Macau- 
lay was in the vigor of his young maturity 
when he wrote this triplet of essays in the 
Edinburgh Review, as Mr. John Wilson Croker, 
for one, had to acknowledge, feellugly. He 
had published, in 1831, a new edition of Bos- 
well’s “Life of Jobnson,’’ and bad had the 
temerity to make additions and notes which 
swarmed with inaccuracies, errors, and blun- 
ders, The future bistorian, who knew Johnson 
by heart, as he did most of Queen Anne’s 
men, 8aw his opportunity, and gave Croker the 
mcst unmerciful dressing that mortal man 
ever had, greatly to the delight of his friends. 
When suall we have another Macaulay ? 

. George A, Baker, Jr., som of the distin- 
guished portrait painter of that name, has just 
published, through R. Worthington, a new 
edition of his Point Lace and Diamonds, which 
keep their color and sheen after two years’ 
wear. There are thirty-three of these trifles, 
that are jauntily displayed in « dainty case— 
we mean diminutive quarto—wbich can be run 
through fu an idle hour orso. Mr. Baker is a 
bright butterfly in the boudoir, a companion- 
able chum with his cronies, a gracious glide in 
the German, a friendly fellow at fishing, and a 
harmless gamin in the street. We have read 
much worse vers de société than his, and much 
better. If he really wishes to continue in this 
seductive walk of poetry (we shouldn’t advise 
him to), he would do well to give his days and 
nights to the study not of Saxe and Holmes, 
but of Praed and Locker and Austin Dobson, 
whose ‘ Proverbs in Porcelain”? are the most 
delightful bits of bric-@-brac in the language. 


....A genuine novel'y among novels fs the 
Compte de Gobineau’s Romunces of the East 
(D. Appleton & Co.); and yet a novelty ouly to 
English readers, for the original French has 
for years been familiar, as affording the most 
accurate and lively picture of the Oriental life 
or the present day. Possibly the success of 
Ebers’s stories of ancient Egyptian life bas 
given occasion to this translation of the stories 
of this best living delineator of the character 
ard modes of thought of the people in and 
about Persia, among whom he lived for some 
time, in the service of the French Government, 
M. de Gobineau is well known to scholars for 
his papers on Oriental art and arcbmology, and 
these sketches will introduce him to a wider 
circle of readers, who will be both amused and 
instructed. 


....Mesers. Roberts Brothers publish in their 
No-Name Series The Wolf at the Door. Yhe 
scene is laid ina New England city, which can 
be uo other than Boston, aud the characters 
who figure iu it move in the Beacon Street set, 
and cousider themselves the aristocrats of 
Boston. They do a world of viriting, talk vol- 
umes of social gossip (one young lady is a 
shameless liar), get up fairs, belleve in the 
“Old South,” tlirt, bustle, and two of the party 
“‘bust,’? to the financial discomfiture of the 
heroine, who takes it bravely. The wolf at the 
door is poverty, which is driven away by a 
stout shepherd, who, of course, marries the 
little shorn lamb. This is about all there is 
fo the story, which is brightly and chattily 
written. We decline to guess the author. 

...-Blshop Huntington has published a vol- 
ume of sermons, called Christ in the Christian 
Year (E. P. Dutton & Co.), intended to be 
read in churches in the absence of a preacher. 
There are about thirty of these sermons (ap- 
parently a second volume is to follow), ar- 
ranged for the successive Sundays and festival 
days recognized in the Episcopal method of 
worship, They are extremely well adapted to 
the purpose, are devout, but not weak, appeal 
to the higher range of motives, and, we may 
add, are adapted for lay reading by baving a 
plentiful supply of italics strewn over the 
pages to indicate emphatic words. 

--eeA volume by Prof. E. Ballentine, of the 
Indiana University, entitled Christ his own 
Witness (A. D, F. Randolph & Co.), is not the 
first in which the attempt has been made to 
draw from Christ’s own words his teachings 
about himself. This volume is an enlarge- 
ment of a; revious,’one: by the same author 





and is very full, and its preparation need not 
prevent, but encourage, each teacher of the 
Christian religion to do the same work for 
himself. 


--»-Dr. Anstie’s papers On the Uses of Wine 
in Health and Disease are reprinted from The 
Practitioner, in a thin yolume, by Macmillan & 
Co. The position taken is favorable to a slight 
use of wines by mature men -say a bottle of 
weak Bordeaux a day; while people under 
twenty-five should not take any, except in the 
case of sickly children. Beyond this the use 
of alcoholic liquors seems to be in special 
cases beneticial, under wise medical direction. 


---»-Dr. M. W. Jacobus was an able and 
useful Presbyterian pastor and teacher. He 
bas left a permanent memorial in his volumes 
of biblical commentary, and his son in-law, the 
Rev. Matthew Newkirk, has vow edited a yol- 
ume of his sermons, under the title of The 
Christian’s Heritage (Robert Carter & Brothers). 
They are worthy of the man who was selected 
to be moderator of the Old School Assembly at 
the time of the reunion. 


.»». Not the least attractive part of The Man- 
ual of the First Evangelical Congregational 
Church in Cambridgeport, Mass., is the: por- 
trait of the beautiful face of Dr. W. A. Stearns, 
who was for about a quarter of a ceutury its 
pastor. This volume isa history of the church, 
growing out of its fiftieth anniversary, and is 
compiled with excelent judgment by the pres- 
ent pastor, James 8. Hoyt, D.D. 


..»»Mr. H. P. Danks’s Choral Anthems (Big- 
low & Main) is a handsome collection «f an- 
thems, sentences, and motets for church and 
home use. It is more than this, for the music 
is chaste and appropriate, by or arranged from 
the best composers ; aud the fitness of these 
anthems for religious use, as well as the cheap- 
ness of the volume, makes it admirably adapted 
for the use of choirs. 


...-From A, D. F. Randolph & Co. we have 
a little but excellent volume on Lay Effort, by 
H. C. Haydn, D.D., a very successful Ohio 
pastor. An article on a kindred subject which 
we have lately published from Dr, Haydn’s 
pen will Indicate the eharacter of the book, 
which treats of the range of lay work, and 
qualifications for it and mistakes in it. 


--e- The Rev. J. R. Nevin, rector of the new 
Episcopal chapel at Rome, has issued a volume 
giving an account of the building and dedica- 
tion of it, under the title St. Puul’s within the 
Walls (D. Appleton & Co.). The building has 
been much admired and its erection is a monu- 
ment to the energy of the rector. 


...From Oliver Ditson & Co, we receive 
Sunshine and Song, a bound collection of songs 
and ballads, with accompaniments for the 
piano-forte or reed organ, of varying merit— 
some very good. 
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Che First Evangelical Congregational Church, 
Vambeidsepart, Mass. ev. James 8. 
Hoyt, D.D. mo, pp. 287. Cambridge: Uni- 
FORSCH PUGGO. vcccvccccscvece ssrcsnccessesdctass 

A Summer Vacation, Sketches and Thoughts 
Abroad in the Sammor of 1877. By James 

. Converse, 12mo0, pp. 201, Loutevitle, Ky: 
Converse MGNEL,  ‘nadatadanss acaaecnesen 

Democracy In Barone By Bir Thos. Erskine 
May, K.¢ 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 495, 
538, ya Ves: W. J. Widdleton..........06- 5 00 

The » Oye lopwdia of nae “yn By Park God- 

in. 4 ht down ugust, 1877. Octavo, 
om Wi ew York: G. P, Putnam ’s Sons. . 

The Hleetoral System of the United States. 
By David ¢ cKnight. &vo, pp. 445. Phil+ 
adelphia: y, B. Lippincott & € Watbeeeccs ces 

The War Correspondence of the Dota News. 
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8vo, pp. 627. London: Mucmillan & Co...... 2 50 
Comparative sysehetons. By ae eaten 
mo, Dp. oO. New York: . Putnam's 

Ge nadesccédvancctcss. -<sen  ‘Sdccaduguocduece # 
Remintacences of Scottish Lite and Character. 
By EB. Ramsay, M.A., LL. D., FR. 1 

lL2mo, pp. OY. New York: K. Worthington... 125 
Too Rich. . Si ae ‘Translated fromthe 
German, by Mrs lL. Wister. 12mo, pp. 


370. Philadelphia: SB: Lippincott & Co.... 150 
My Intimate Friend. A Novel. By Fivrence I. 
Dunean, amo. PP. 336. Phila elphia: J.B. 
TADGIMOOTE DB COcccccces ss ecccceccee.cocceccce 


On the Uses of Wines in Health and Disen se. 
Francis KE. Anstie, M.B, GA 
no, pp. 74. London: acasilite 6 @o...:. 
Church Kalendar. New Yerk: Charles F. 
Roper. Bible Hcuse.......... 
Pousiee Astronomy. By Simqn Newcomb, 
.. With one hundred and twelve en- 
ravip sano five maps. 8vo, pp. 582. New 
Ork: Harper & Bros.......ccccccccccccces 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. 4 Walter 
esant and James Rice. Po 18. New 
Yoru: Harper & Bros....... os Geadduae 


Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. ‘smo, e 119. 
poe Ye oa Harper & Bro Pp 


Prose aod Verse, sel acing Satirical, and 
Sentimental. 'By Thomas’ Moore. ‘With 
suppressed passages from the memoirs of 
Lord Byron, chiefly from the author’s 
manuscript, with notes. Edited by Richard 
Herne Shepherd, and a preface by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. §8vo, pp. 464. ew seas 
Seribner, Armstrong & Co...... Cccceccecces 2.0 

The  Pentoning of | of the Middle Aqge 

. With three Maps ~~" 
lee York: Scribner, Armstrong & € 

Field Paths and Green Lanes. By coated Jen- 
nings. Lilustrated by J.W.Whymper. Pp. 

. New York: D. Appleton &Co.......... 

Renée and franz. From the French of Gus- 

ase Haller. Pp, 19. New York: ‘The 


meee of ‘Piano-torte Pioying- By Hreehiin 
Taylor. Pp. 12%. New York: The 


Daniel the Beloved. By hae Rev. Wm. "M.! Tay. 


- 
= 
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lor, D. oD. Timo, pp. 245. New York: Harper 








erry Seeccecescccncccecsecccoscses. coscee o 3D 
King Henry the Fifth, Edited, with notes, by 
Rolfe, A.M. IJustrated. one » BP. 
1. New York? ‘The same........+- 070 
An Open Verdict. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
raddon. 8vo, pp. 169. New York: The 
same...... eugceve  sedsedechionspcsacangeecse. ve 0 3% 
State oh peat of Vice. B Aaron M. Pow- 
127. New er: ood & Holprook. 
E} of G y G. A. Tasewecth. 
AM Pp. 260. Sots” Ginn & Heath.. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
** Indispensable to the Libra ol nm, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Tenchor Student, a au of any call- 


ing in life ‘who desire know’ renee a 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


The American Reprint— Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison su 
its Gabornte and exhaustive character to a) 
wo 

The “eontributors are the most distinguished and 
poh thinkers and writers of the present and of 

@ pa 

This issue is the ninth revision in a space of over 
100 years since its inception, and this reprint. a copy 
in every particular of the British Edition, is the best 
and cheapest work ever offered to the American 

) 


rior in 
similar 


ople. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style 
and the quantity of matter in each volume is one- 
third greater per volume than in any other cyclo- 
pedia sold at the same rates, 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on 
Steel | and Wood, and is 
type, made expressly for it 

t will be comprised in oH ‘imperial octavo volumes, 
six of which are now ready, and the succeeding vols. 
will be Issued at the rate of three a y. ar. 


Price per vol., cloth binding, #5.00. 


Sold caly by Subscription. 
ply to the Publishers, 


J. M. STODDART &CO., 


723 CHESTNUT STREET, 


rinted from entirely new 


For specimen pages ap- 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Of K.H. J.’s Poems, COMFORT, THE RVANGEL- 
IST says: 

A dainty little volume, that would not count 
much if books were measured by their size or 
weight ; but which is so full of sweetness and light, 
so full of the spirit of Christ, and of thal peace 
and consolation which Christ gives, that it ia 
worth many that are larger and more pretentious,” 


Cloth, 60 ets; cloth gilt, 75 cts, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street. 
Sent ey ‘mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


A Story for the Times by 
Hesba Stretton. 


a 


THROUGH A 
NEEDLE’S EYE. 


16mo. 











By Hesba Stretton, author 
of *Bede’s Charity,” 
“ Brought Home,” “ Jes- 
sica,” etc., ete. ; 


The aim of this admirable story—for it is “a 
novel with a purpose’’—is disclosed by ita title, 

The working of an upright mind exposed to 
strong and subtle temptation to deviate from the 
narrow road of Christian integrity is depicted 
with great power, 

The author's former works have had marked 
success in this country ; and in England she ranks 
among the three or Jour most successful writers of 
religious fiction, over 100,000 of some of her worke 
having been sold, 

“Through a Needle’s Eye’? is absorbing in its 
interest, and its lesson is of striking application to 
the present time of struggle to retain wealth, 


1 vol., large 12mo, $1.50, 
DODD, MEAD & COMP’Y, 
PUBLISHERS, 


751 Broadway. 


“A brilliant work, that will be widely read 
and generally praised,’’—Saturday Gazette. 


THE NABOB. 


From the French of Alphonse Daudet. 


(From The Nation. 
* There is a very humane vein in 





is talent, and he 
shows us here and there a charming Oasis of sim- 
plicity and purity inthe chapter called’ La Famille 
Jo eure 
“There are ,many happy and charming details fn 
this * Nabob,’ 
[From the New York Graphic.) 
* Daudet’s genius always reminds me of that of 
Hawthorne; he ts, indeed, a FRENCH HAWTHORNE.” 
From the Portland . a. J 
“ The book is indescribable and must be seen to be 
appreciated. [tis a work of intense interest." 
‘rom the Chicago Tribun «4 
“*The Nabob’ is remarkable, and wi hold, if lam 
not greatly mistaken, @ supremacy surpsssing that 
‘Sidonie. The book isa study worth far more 
p Se Sidonie’ and ‘Jack,’ and wil! give the name 
of Alphonse Daudet a fame he had not before 
achieved.” 


THE COBWEB SERIES OF FIC ~ oa 


I, SIDO Omre.» ALPHONSE DAUDE 
18S BEST, ame HAmitron 
ER 


Vol. Iv. 
Vol. 
Vo). VIL T HE NA BOB, by ALPHONSS Dauner. 


Each volume 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, postpaid 
on te ceipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
BOSTON. 
AGN RERT ER, & CAPRI Cala 


Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at secotwes y,N 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





{Jannary 31, 1878. 
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THE SOCIAL MEETING & FA aMILY: 
fe bages.ierms ac. address | 
<o A'S, BARNES & COMPANY ~~ 


New Yori, Chicago & New Orleans, _ 


READ THIS. 


No continued or sensational stories in 


THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


Fight large pages; 48 columns of choice mircella- 
neous reading matter every week, together with 
selected articles from the pens of such writers as 
NASBY, OLIVER OPTIC, SYLVANUS COBB, Jk,, 
Miss LOUISE ALCOTT, WILL C ARLTON, J. 

T rt! queue MARK TWAIN, and Mrs. MARY 5 
H¢ 

Youth’s Humorous, Scientific, Fashion, 

noe. and News Departments complete. 

wEapiote pure, sensible, fascinating stories each 
ons k. Fall of fun and wit. A peculiar feature of 
THE PEOPL. E’S LEDGER is its short anec- 


dotes and paragraphs, for which it has a wide reputa- 


tion. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


AS AN EXPERIMENT, and to induce you 
te give us a trial, we offer to send THE 
LEDGER to any address every week for 
three months, on trial, on receipt of only 50 
cents We ask only atrial. 








House- 





“THE PEOPLE'S LEDGER" Is an old-established 
and reliable weekly paper, published every Saturany. 


H. K. CURTIS, Publisher, 
718 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


HEAVEN AND HELL! 


‘hose insearch of information about HELL should 
procure a copy of 


Heaven 








and ite Wonders; 
AND 


HELL, 


Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
l2mo. 453 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 
Of this important work by the great Swecish seer 
over 13.000 copies have been cailed for duriog the past 
few years. 


from 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the pric+, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
_ 71s aud m7 Market Ste, Philadelphia. 


BOOK-BINDINC DONE IN ALL 
STYLES 
AT LOWEST FIGURES, 
Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 
EK. WALKER’S SONS, Ht Dey Street, N. Y. 


DIARIES FOR 1878. 


FRA NC IS & LO vt REL, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers o1 
atent Spring-Back Account Kooks, 

All binds of First-Class Stationery. Writing Paper, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense Books, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cheasmen, Wailets, ete. 

PATENT SAFETY CHECKS. 

We keep everything in our line. Orders Bolicited. 

wit AE our ri TAR ouu IRC H IN TEX as. 

Write to8 . Galveston. for the 
Minutes of the Ad, texas c mabe rences (Methodist) 
in < one @ volume, — Price 75 cents. 


rent by 





R, CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








NATURE. A weekly Illustrated “Journal of Bci- 
ence. $a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond Bt... New York. 


BAsreEeMAGASING. HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZA One copy of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publis yh — iber 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on receipt o 
HARPER’S Suny, and 
. one address, ar. one year, 
10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid a the Pub- 














wet ar ieeO 8 S CATALOG Us 

HARPER & | BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
SPRIGHTLY as EVER. THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 
CRT vs has entered upon the 
EERSTE. < nth year of its publication 
YEAR and 18 a8 sprightly und attract- 
ive as ever. ll who receive it 
OLD. or to make it one of the best 

| Juvenile Papers inthe countr 
(If you wish your young people 
to ave the best literary f od, such as wil sustain 
and elevate, and not deprave the morul sensibilities, 
send them this Beautifully lllustratea Paper every 
have never had before. Puolished weekly av $1.00 
perannum. A handsome Chromo is given to every 
subscriber. Specimen copies of the paper free. Send 

forone. Published by 
ALFRED MARTIEN, 

21 South 7th “treet, Philadelphia. 
RANCE CATALOGUE of = 5,000 
Chotece Books at 30 to 50 per cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices. 
Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 
catalogue of good books ever — Sree. 
TES & LAURIA 


be sent by 
matl on recei 
ure delighted. Itis our endeay- 
week, and cause a sun«hine in your home such as you 
A RARE AY BANC ‘E FOR BOOK BU YERR. 
Es 
$01 Washington St., opp. Old south, ee Mase 





Anderson's Safety Inkstand. =Dont t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 1450000 sold. Sent in ex- 
change for old books, or free on iH conditions. 
send poe card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beek- 
man 





punitietitn SAND woke in (LMR, 


Gustehinss Goat to tae ON ca: Coetantind, 


GOOD TIMES! BETTER TIMES! 


THE BEST TIMES! 
THE 


Cincinnati Weekly Times! 


One 


Free for Year. 


THE TIMES isin the Thirty-fourth year of its ex- 
istence, with a National Character and influence 
second to ne other paper. Its patrons are of all par- 
ties in politics, all sects in religion, all classes in 
society. and ot every State and Territory on the 
American Continent. Its contents are adapted to 
the wants and tastes of all. 

Its EDITORIALS On all questions that affect the 
welfare of the people or the nation are candid and 
liberal in tore, brief and racy in style,and not in- 
tentionally offensive to any class of readers. 

ITs LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, describing the 
merits of their several localities as places of resi- 
dence, especially inthe South and Kar West, are in- 
valuable to persons looking out for pew homes. 

AN ORIGINAL STOKY and a variety of Sketches 
aod Kssays from popular writers are given in every 
nuw ber. 

its MARKET REPORTS, including Live Stock and 
Grain Quotations from the principal shipping and 
receiving points, are always reliable. 

Its AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT ts conducted by 
u ger tle _ an of experience in that vocation and with 
an earne desire to benefit the Farmer 

THE You TH'S t}EPARTMENT is #0 popular with the 
children that they not only cry for it, but write for 
itevery week. 


Every Patron of The Weekly Times 





is presented, free of charge, witha copy of the 


TIMES ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK, 


an elegantly printed volume of scientific and mis- 
cel aneous articles, illustrated with the finest en- 
gravings. It aso contains a DIARY FOR ‘THE 





YEA 1878. In value and attractiveness itis supe- 
rior to any present ever before offered by newspaper 
publishers. 


TERMS-—-Single Subscribers, per year #9 00 
(lub of Five Subseribers, per year, each.... 1 $8 
Club of Ten and upward, per year each... 1: 

THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Comprising its Antiquities. Biogravhy, Geography, 
and National History, edited by Wm. Smith, LL. D., 
of the University ot London. Containing 800 double- 
columned page 8,24 full-vase steel and wood engrayv 
ings, and 125 minor engravings of scenes. cities, and 
memorial places of the Holy Land. Price, in extra 
Envlish cloth, 83.5¢ 

Any cerson sending ‘the publishers of the WEEKLY 
TIMES the price of this book will receive a copy of 
tne same, prepaid, by mail or — and also the 
WEEBKLY TIMES (with the Year-Book), 


Free for One Year; 


orthe Dictionary will be sent asa premium to any 
agentforaciub of tight Subscribers, at $1.50. 


A SPECIAL AGENT for each County in all the 
States is wanted, to whom extraordinary induce- 
ments will be offered. 


¢?” For specimen copies of the Times and Circu- 
lars, ete. address 


TIMES COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 
THE 


PRAIRIE FARMER, 


(Hstablished 1841.) 
The Leading American Agricultural 
and Household Weekly. 
FOR TOWN AND OOUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 








Recognized authority throughout the United States 
and Canadas upon matters of 


General Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
Floriculture, 
Stock-Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, etc. 


To which sre added departments of General News, 
Record of the Season, Youth's Miscellany, Household, 
Literature, Markets, etc. 

The attention of our readers (the ladies espec tally) 
is called to our department of the * Household.’ 
The exclusive services ot a well-known and capable 
writer have been secured, und the department will 
be a prominent feature of the paper. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Prairie Farmer Company. 


at Chicago, Hl.,1n handsome quarto form of eight 
large pages of six columns each. ‘Terms, $2 per year 
in advance. Specimen ouby free to any address. 
Liberal Cash Commission allowed to Agents, who 
are wanted everywhere to organize Clubs and to 
whom cunvassing outtit will be furnished free on ap- 
plication to 


PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
Chieago, Ill. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JOVENILES, [ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and AlLBUMS. Ia mense and aap 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THROLOG- 
ale TOCK is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 








CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
1975672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS 


in Every Department of Literature, Almost 
given away. Mammoth Catalogue free. Books 


bought. 
LECCAT BROTHERS, 
4 BEEKMAN 8T., OPP. POST-OFFICE, N. Y. 





Do You Want A Southern Newspaper? 
The TRANSCRIPT-MESSENGER, published at 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, is the larzest weekly 
paper in the state. Itis handsomely printed, Dem- 
ocratic in politics, and endeavors to correctly repre- 
sent Southern sentiment. Always a reliab e, olit- 
spoken, consistent newspaper. Established only in 
i7, it has now the largest circulation in the sfate 
and is in all respects a succesatul enterprise. $2 a 

year. — for six months. 
AN ADVE RTLSING MEDIUM it has no 





apaler in ns South. A 
J.A BOINTZ, Publisher, Goldsboro, N. Cc, 





1878. 
ESTABLISHED 


THE MILWAUKEE NEWS. 


Daily, Weekly, and Semi-Weekly. 
MAGANN, KEEFE & ALDRICH, 
PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIKTORS. 
EK.W. MAGANN, J. C. KEEFE, M. A. ALDRICH. 


The NEWS begins the New Year under the most fa- 
vorable auspices inits history, with every resource 
necessary to the successful management of a first- 
class metropolitan journal and is destined to be- 


come 
THK LEADING PAPER OF THE NORTHWEST. 


While remaining, as it has been through all its his- 
tory, absulutely , 

Democratic in Politics, 
it will be fearless and independent in tone. 


ALL THE NEWS 
from every section of the Globe wijl appear in its 
couumns. Especial attention will be given to the 
socal Department 
in which will be presented, daily, acomplete and ac- 
curate record of the hour. includiug we DOOR 
SPORTS, MILITIA AND FINANCE ATTERS, 
COURT REPOKTS, MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. ALL 
THE ENTERTAINMENTS AND THE LEADING 
SOCIAL EVENTS OF KACH DAY, Etc , Erc,, Erc. 


STATE NEWS. 
Alrangements are making for the copenment of 
a reporter at every important p int in Wisconsin, 
who will oo all the news of the state. 


NANCE AND TRADE 

The finance il and other markets of the wor'd will 
be reported and the situation of monetary and com- 
mercial affairs shown from day to 

EDITORIAL D“«PARKRTMEAT. 

A staff of trained and able writers will discuss, in 
an independent spiritand with a view to present 
facts, ratherthan opinions, the events of the day. 
The ureat Democratic party of the nation will tind 
THE NEWS an exponent of the thoughts of its lead- 
—— and of its — and highest princivcles 

ith no sectarian views to advance, THE NEws 
will always be found on the side of advapeed relig- 
ious thought, of the highes. moral culture and 
waeene, and of oats legitimate ublic reform, 
cial care w iven to the manugement of 
the | TERA RY DEP A TMENT of THE NEws. The 
new books of the day will be reviewed by careful 
writers, trained to the wort, and all the leading 
events in the literary world will be chronicled, 

‘LHe News will never cater to «a depraved taste in 
the community vy giving the details of vulgar sensa- 
tions or by narrating particulars of vile scandals. 
Every line shall be pure in tone; and, white no event 
worthy of record shall pass unnotic: reports, 
communications, etc., shall be presented in such 
language as to give no offense. In this way, and by 
strict adherence to this rule, THE News will always 
be the welcome guest at the fireside of the cultured, 
as well as the favorite newspaper of the business 

man and of others in every department and walk of 


life. 
THE CIRCULATION 
of Tue NEWS is rapidly increasing. making it 
THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIU! : 
in the country. Our sdvertising rates are low, to 
suit the condition of the times, 
Terms of enetgrovewetnenentd 
Daily, by mail 
Semi- Weekly diieassiees 
WOGKIT.... .ccccores 


INDUC EMENTS FOR CLU BS, 

To CLUBS OF 10 the Weekly News will be sent post- 
ave paid, one year, for $1.30each; ten papers, #13 00. 
One copy of the Weekly will be sent ~ postage 
paid, one year, to the getter-up of the C'u 

To CLUBS OF 20 the Weekly News will _ 
year. postage paid, for $1.20 each ; 20 copies, $22 

A copy of the Semi-Weekly News will be sent free, 
postag «paid, one year, to the get er-up of the Club. 

For #40 cash FORTY COPIES of the News will be 
sent, postuge paid, addressed to any name or post- 
office. Thisis a special offer, and will be allowed to 
stand only till some present large C lubs are renewed, 
although NEW Clubs may be formed on the same 
basis until it is withdrawn. 


THRE DAILY PRES 
STANDARD PENNSYLVA NA PAPER, 
PENNSYLVANIA’S ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
Servants and others wanting situations shoulo ad- 
vertise in THE PRESS, because it goes especiatiy 
into the families of employers. Valuable or hwh- 
class properties for sale should be advertisedin THE 
PRESS, because it_is read by the wealthy and 
moneyed classes. Bonds, stocks, and tinancial ad- 
vertisments generally should be placed in THE 
PRESS, because itis the journal habitually read by 
investors. Dress goods, dry goods, pictures, artic'es 
ot buxury or wear, clothing, fancy goods, vr ceries, 
wines, provisions, and all family yop should be 
advertived in the family journal of the ei “y. 
PHILADELPHIA’S ADVERTISING SHEET?. 
MARKETS 
For the present, until further enlarged and per- 
fected, our market reports willcover a daily tinan- 
cial reportof the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, with 
brief quotations of the leading securities in other 
cities and the money centers of Kurope—London, 
Amsterdam, Paris; a daily report of the general 
markets of Philadelphin -grain, cotton, provisions, 
cattle, breadstufis, suts, Whiskys, lumber, ete., 
ete.; and a similar telegraphic report from the main 
cities of the country—Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Lows, Louisville, Detroit, Milwanu- 
kee, Butfal>, Pittsbureh, Baltimore, New Or eans, 
and others We shall also present a daily state. 
ment of the receipts of produce in Philadelphia 
from all quarters. Finally, the daily markets are 
completed by a cable trom London reporting the 
grain and cotton markets of the day there. 

This for the daily work. Now in the 
special work. 

Kvers Monday we shall report by cable a weekly 
statement of uhe Mincing-lane (London) Market- 
t a, sugar, cocoa, saltpeter, spices, ete. Every ‘Tues- 
day we shall furnish an official statement of the 
condition of all the national banks of Philadelphia. 
Kvery Wednesday we shall publish an elaborate 
weekly review of the Philadelphia trade and mar- 
kets--catuie, wool, provisions, and br adstuffs, coal 
and iron, drugs, fruit, boots and shoes, naval stores, 
lumber, tobacco, ete., etc... andalso the weekly re- 
port of the Boston and New York wool murkets. 
Kvery Friday the condition and prospects of the 
Philadetphia boot and shoe trade will be thoroughly 
and clearly set fourth. Every Saturday we shall pre- 
senta weekly review of the grain and cotton mar- 
kets of Europe, dated from Liverpool and London. 
So greatis the intertwining of commubication now 
andihe mutual dependency of interests that the 
turmer of Lancaster or Chester Counties, the store 
keeper of Sunbury, or Scranton, or W ke ssbarre, or 
Erie, wants to know the condition of the grain mar- 
kets and cotton of Europe. the price and probable 
demand there, Jjustas much as he does that of Phila- 
delphis, or Chicago, or Boston. 

| these things we shall endeavor to keep re- 
ported for him systematically and tmmediately. 
Although it takes time, money, work, und space, 
which few papers can afford, we have already pro- 
vided for what is sketched above, and trust with 
every year and every month to per fee ‘tour machin- 
eryand jmerense the value of pH results 
MARKETS, FULL, ACCURATE, ‘AND RELIABLE. 

THE DAILY PRESS is served everywhere in 
Philadelphia by faithful and experienced carriers at 
Fighteen Cents per week, and is for sale at allthe 
News-stands for Three Centsa copy. Mailed to sub- 
scribers (including — postage) at $8.75 per an- 
num; $4.40 for six mon + $2.20 Otor wren months. 

THOROUGHLY RKPOBL N. 
THOROUGHLY INDEPENDENT, 
Publishes er. day fonsest ae poy 
THE S8 COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8. W. % orner SEVENTH and CHESTNUT. 
TRI-WEEKLY ED:TION, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. Mailed to subscrivers (including pre- 
paid postage) at $4.40 perannum, 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. 


‘| Western Farm Journal, 


A PROGRESSIVE WEEKLY 
Agricaltural and Family Newspaper 


The Farm Journal has become too well known to 

require any mention of what it has done in the past 

or what it proposes to do in the future. 

Its Record for the Past Twenty- 
two Years 


is well before the public, and its countenance and 
contents one week furnish an index as to what each 
coming week will bring out. It has not been sus- 
pected of lacking in enterprise or doing anything 
less than is bec. ming 4 paper of its class to do. 

Asa Paper for the 


Farm, Household, or Fireside, 


it will be found especially interesting and attractive, 
to both old and young. Every department is en- 
livened and made readable by 


Talented Regular Contributors 


and no pains are spared by the publishers to main- 
tain its high standard of excellence. 

For the current year the subscription price will re- 
main as heretofore—viz., two dollars per single copy, 
and one dollar and thirty-five cents per copy in 
clubs, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

We authorize any person who desires to do 80 to 
become our agent, and will receive the subscription 
of all such at club prices, other names being sent 
afterward as fast as secured. 

Betore making up your list of papers for the en- 
suing year, it will pay you to send for a specimen 
copy, Which ure sent free. 

Address, plainly, 


WESTERN FARM JOURNAL, 
116 Monroe St., Chicago, Il 





“Ably conducted.” Newmarket Era. 


CANADA PRESBYTERIAN. 


A LARGE 16-pp. FAMILY JOURNAL. 
Published on Friday, at $200 per Annum. 


“The PRESBYTERIAN is without doubt the best re- 
ligious publication in the Dominion, and is a wel- 
= visitor to thousands of families.’”’—Stratford 

seacon, 





The only paper of the kind published between Hal- 
afax and the Pacific Coast; and, having upward of 

fiy thousand readers, its columns afford adver- 
tixers an excellent medium through which to reach 
a solid and intelligent class, and ata very moaerate 
outlay. None other than first-class advertisements 
taken. For terms and further particulars address 


Cc. BLACKETT ROBINSON, 
Pub isher. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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BOSTON weeis, TRAVELLER, 
AMERICAN ‘“;;;“" TRAVELLER, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


First-class family journals of over forty years’ 
established reputation. In addition to the numer- 
ous features of a valuable home newspaper, they 
contain 

THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 

ARKET REPORTS, 
SERMONS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HIPPING NEW 

AND 1H K GENERAL NEWS OF THE DAY. 

Terms frectudion postage), Weekly, $1.50a year; 5 
Copies, ); 11 Copaes, $10; 22 Copies, os 55 Topics ‘, 
$50, to prey ge by Semi-Weekl #3 year; 5 
Copies, $12.50; 11 Copies, $25; 22 Cop’ es, 0. 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., 


TRAVELLER BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine. 


Conducted by DR. DEEMS, 
of the Church of the New 


The third volume of this, the cheapest and most 
attractive magazine tor Sunday reading in the world, 
commences with the January number, Kach number 
contains 28 quarto pages, and usually a8 many en- 
yvravings as pages, including portraits, scencs from 
Scripture history, travel in missionary lands. and an 
endless variety of interesting subjects. The text 
consists wholly of the most iateresting matter, of a 
highly moral aod religious tone, written with a view 
to combine amusement with valuable information 
andinstraction, It includes serial stories, incidents 
oftravel descriptions of Bible blinds, ete., and affords 
an inexhaustible source of entertainment for the 
Sunday tireside. Now isthe time to subscribe- 
The ogg as dy striking cages of Dr. 
Deems. ‘Terms. $3 a year or 25 cer number 
Address FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Established 1870. 
SIXTEEN PAGES MONTHLY, 75c. PER YEAR. 
Cheapest oo & Family Monthly Published. 
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blades, Sent -drill, and fifty beautiful patterns. 
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GEO. H. TA R.M.D, Full 
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Heligions | Antelligence, 


THE TROUBLE IN THE STATE 
CHURCH OF PRUSSIA. 





Ir is the fate of all countries which have 
a state church to have trouble with it. 
There is sure to be a conflict between the 
civil and the spiritual power. The state 
purchases the right, by endowment or 
annual appropriation, to legislate and dic- 
tate concerning the temporal affairs of the 
Church, and, as these very nearly concern 
the spiritual interests of the establishment, 
the state is frequently challenged as in- 
vading its rights. There is also pretty sure 
to be gathercd within the pale of an en- 
dowed church parties of diverse views and 
interests, who are either struggling with 
each other or with the state almost perpet- 
ually. Besides, the Church is almost 
always dragged into politics, and must 
suffer severely thereby. But this article is 
not intended to be an argument aguinst the 
union of Church and state. It is designed 
simply as an explication of the difficulties 
which have arisen in the State Church of 
Prussia and to which we have already re- 
ferred in occasional notes. 

The State Church of Prussia was organ- 
ized in 1817, by the union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches. As the two 
bodies had been sharply antagonistic and 
were divided by doctrinal views, the union 
was not avery cordial one and never has 
been. They still form separate parties in 
the Establishment, and would doubtless re- 
organize as the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Church to-morrow if the union of Church 
and state should be broken to-day. They 
can scarcely be said to be united in anything 
except in opposition to Roman Catholi- 
cism. The government of the Church prior 
to the conflict between the state and the 
Church of Rome was substantially in the 
hands of the King. To strengthen Dr. 
Falk’s hands in his successful administra 
tion of the famous May laws and to give 
more emphasis to the position of the Gov 
erument, as opposed to the demands 
of the Pope, it was thought neces- 
sary to remodel the constitution of 
the Church. For this purpose the 
King summoned a General Synod, which 
met and adopted, in 1874, with few altera- 
tions, the royal draft of a new constitu- 
tion. By its provisions the General Synod 
co-operates with the King in the government 
of the Church. Tue King can enuct no 
new measures without its assent, and vice 
versa, The King is represented in the ad- 
ministration of Church affairs by a royal 
consistory in each province, which is com 
posed entirely of theologians, except the 
president, who must be a jurist. The con- 
sistories are directly responsible to the 
Oberkirchenrath, which is the highest 
church tribunal in the state. The intro- 
duction of the synodical system was made 
cuiefly to please the Liberals, who con- 
tended for the admission of the laity to 
participation in ecclesiastical matters, 

Accordingly, the five hundred synods 
organized throughout the kingdom were 
composed of two-thirds laymen to one-third 
ckrgymev. ‘They were authorized to dis- 
cuss the religious condition of their district 
and to levy church rates; but all questions 
affecting creed or liturgy were left to the 
consistories, which also contirmed the set- 
tlement of ministers. These concessions 
were not ali the Liberals wanted; but they 
were obliged to be satisfied with them. 
They had, however, if they had chosen to 
use it, the opportunity to carry many of 
the elections to the new local councils; but, 
instead, the great majority of laymen re- 
mained away from the polls, and the result 
was an Orthodox victory nearly every- 
where. But in Berlin there was an 
exception to this rule. The Berlin Synod 
met and elected for its second chair- 
man Herr Hossbach, whose election to 
the parish of St. James was the occasion 
of a protest from the orthodox party, be- 
cause of his very liberal views; and, what 
was more important, proposed to ask the 
Consistory to abolish the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Supreme Consistory thereupon in- 
formed the Synod that it had transgressed 
its prerogative in makipg the Liturgy 
and Creed the subject of discussion, at the 
same time reminding the Synod that it 


sary supplies for the Church. This mes- 
sage and the imperious language in which 
it was couched gave offense to the Synod. 
Soon after the president of the Supreme 
Consistory, Dr. Herrmann, resigned, prob- 
ably on account of the complications 
which had arisen over the Hossbach af- 
fair. The caseof Herr Hossbach is now 
before the Consistory. Shall the call 
which is made by a great majority of the 
parish be confirmed or rejected on the 
protest of the 900 orthodox members? 

The queStion is somewhat difficult to 
answer, for this reason: Four years ago Dr. 
Sydow, a Berlin clergyman, was arraigned 
for heresy of the same type as that of 
which Hossbach is accused, and was ac- 
quitted by this same Consistory. Can 
the Consistory now consistently condemu 
Hossbach? The Berlin correspondent of 
the London Times suys the ‘‘ admission of 
a lay majority to the synods has been rep 
resented as the beginning of the end; the 
sermon of Herr Hossbach as a fortuitous 
continuation; and the possible acquittal of 
the offender as the fatal end.” As to the 
consequences which may follow, he specu- 
lates as follows: ‘‘ Let the tendencies dis- 
played in the acquittal of Herr Sydow be 


had culpably neglected to vote the neces- 








228,300 1,446,500 
183,900 1,095,000 
181,000 607,000 
82,000 475,000 
75,000 466,500 
72,350 369,000 
23,500 190,060 
20,000 310,000 
eeceee 585,000 
7,770,314 56,191,600 


The wealthiest churet is, of course, Trinity, 
which has about $15,000,000 of property; next 
¢:m 8 the Reformed Datch Collegiate Church, 
with $2,500,000; third, the new Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral, with $2,200,000; fourth, Grace 
Episcopal Cuurch, with $1,790,000. 


...-President H. M. Tupper, of Shaw Insti- 
tute, Raleigh, N. C., has written a very interest- 
ing letter in refyreuce to the change wrought 
{nu the condition of the colored people of that 
state since the war, It is published in The 
Watchman. He has made tbe subject one of 
constant observation and study aud his testt- 
mony is of great value and is certainly very 
encouraging. He entered North Carolina 
twelve years ago, when to his knowledge there 
was not an independent colored Baptist church 
or Sunday-school in the state. There were no 
day schools, except in the vicinity of Newberue, 
and the people were witho..t homes or clothes 
or food and were gathered into camps and 
fed by the Government. Not one in ten thou- 
sand had education enough to read the Bible. 
Their condition is now greatly changed. Most 





manifested in the confirmation of Herr 
Hossbach, and it is probable that the King, 
who is a sincere believer, after what has 
happened, will take the matter into his own 
hands and inaugurate a new era in Church 
affairs. On the other hand, if Dr. Herr- 
mann, as is thought, was a prime agent in 
allowing Herr Sydow to retain oftice, how 
is it possible for him to refuse to confirm 
Herr Hossbach? Again, were he to pre- 
vent Herr Hossbach undertaking the cure 
of souls in the parish of St. James, how, 
without inconsistency, would it be practi- 
cable for the learned president to permit 
him to continue in the pulpit of St. Mark? 
But, if Dr. Herrmann is the conciliatory and 
mediating spirit he is affirmed to be, how 
wili he like the agitation sure to arise if 
Hossbach is not only denied the living of 
St. James, but altogether expelled from the 
Church?” In the light of these factors of 
the situation, the resignation of Dr, Herr- 
mann may be considered a short step out 
of interminable difficulties. [It will be 
comparatively easy, it is thought, to find a 
successor to Dr, Herrmann who can consist- 
ently find a way out of the dilemma. 





TAKING advantage of the general iuterest 
in church debts, one of the most enterprising 
of our city dailies, The Times, has gathered, by 
the help of a szore of reporters, very valuable 
tables showing the value of the property owned 
by each chureh within the city limits and the 
amount of debt owed upon it. The statistics 
appear to be reisopubly accurate and but 
few churches appear to have been omitted. 
The grand total of church property reported in 
these tables for all the denominations is $56, 191,- 
600; and the indebtedness to which this is 
liable is $7,770,314, or nearly one-seventh. In 
all 845 churches and chapels are represented— 
63 Protestant Episcopal, 56 Roman Catholic, 
54 Methodist Episcopal, 39 Presbyterian, 31 
Baptist, 20 Lutheran, 18 Jewish, 17 Keformed 
(Dutch), 11 miscellaneous, 8 colored (Of differ- 
ent denominations), 6 United Presbyterian, 
5 Congregational, 5 Universalist, and 5 Re- 
formed Presbyterian, and 8 Quaker mee:ing- 
houses. Nearly balf of the total valuation of 
the property, or $24,175,000, which is estimated 
a cording to the present vilue of real estate, is 
assigned to Protestant Episcopal churches. 
The next wealthiest denomination is the 
Roman Catholic, which has $11,176 500 of prop- 
erty ; the third is the Presbyterian, with $5,802,- 
000; the fourth, the Reformed (Dutch), with 
$4,381,000; the fifth, the Methodist Episcopal, 
with $2,799,100; the sixth, the Jewish, with 
$1,861,000; the seventh, the Baptist, with 
$1,446,500; the eighth, the Lutheran, with $1,- 
095,000 Only one denomination is entirely free 
from debt—the Friends, On their property, 
valued at $585,000, there is not a dollar of debt. 
Of the 345 churches, 120, or morethan one-third, 
are able to write ‘‘ vo debt” after their names. 
Of the 120, 22 are Protestant Episcopal, 22 
Methodist Episcopal, 20 Presbyterian, 14 Bip- 
tist, 7 Reformed (Dutch), 5 Jewish, and 4 
Roman Catholic. The Roman Catholics have 
by far the largest debt. The relative positions 
of the denominations as tu debt may be seen 
by the following table. 








Church, Debt. Property. 
Roman Catholic............. «+. 3,042,814 11,176,500 
Protestant Episcopal............ 1,341,700 24,175,000 
Reformed (Dutch)............... 1,098,800 4,381,000 
Presbyterian: ............-.ese.. 542,600 5,802,000 
Methodist Episcopal.,........,. 480,850 2,799,100 
JOWISD.,.. sce rervenereereeeereees, 3803500 1,861,000 


of the children are now able to read, except 
insome of the more benighted parts of the 
state. In all the larger villages, the towns, 
and the cities they have a good elementary 
«ducation and In some places are better ed- 
ucated than the white cbildren. Shaw Lnusti- 


whom have signed the “covenant.” Now the 
number of converts is believed to reach 1,000. 
Pastors have learned to work and Christians 
of all denomivations to love each other as 
never before. Mr. Hammond is now preach 
ing to crowded houses in the City Hall at 
Marietta, O., every night. Already five hun- 
dred conversions are reported. e 


....Padre Curci’s new book, entitled “ The 
Modern Disseneions between Italy and the 
Church,” has been submitted tothe Archbishop 
of Florence. The Pope has ordered a special 
copy for his own readiug. It isiv eight chapters, 
The first, according to a correspondent of the 
Fall Mall Gazette, treats of dogmas and the 
truths attaching to them ; the right interpreta- 
tions of the same, as expounded by the Fathers 
of the Church, and the errors falsely called 
doginas propounded by fanatics. The second 
treats of the legitimate authorities and the 
charges to which they are subject, and shows 
that the temporal power is not necessary to the 
full exercise of spiritual authority. In the 
third it is declared to be absurd to hope for the 
restoration of the temporal power, as it is cer- 
tain that the Italians will never conseat to the 
dismemberment of their country, and that 
their patriotism is by no means incompatible 
with their allegiance to Holy Mother Church. 
In the fifth chapter Padre Curci considers the 
Catholic papers as worse than useless—detri- 
mental to the cause which they uphold ; shows 
that they never treat any questions of general 
importance, are rarely read, and win no adher- 
ents to their cause. He blames the use and abuse 
of the Syilabus; the bigotry which condemns 
all books publisbed by lovers of their country, 
as if they must of necessity be hostile to the 
interests of the Church. In the sixth chapter 





tute bas done not « little in the cause of 
education, It has sent out about 500 teach- 
ers. “In the first six years in the primary 
department there were about 1,000 pupils--men, 
women, and children. In the higher depart- 
meut there have been above 700 pupils.”” In 
the organization of Sunday-schools President 
Tupper has been very active. Soon after his 
arrival inthe state he began this work, and, 
through ‘‘the donation of Sabbath-school 
books by Northern churches, at the end of my 
secoud year I estimated that I had supplied 
and assisted to start 100 Sabbath-schools. 
Afterward my students gradually took up the 
work. While in school they seemed to gather 
an iuspiration for this kind of labor, and as 
they went forth they found the way 
open, with far less obstacles than in any 
other tield of labor; and it is here, with 
earnest and warm hearts, they have won 
some of their noblest triumphs.’? With 
their improved intellectual condition has come 
temporal, moral, and spiritual improvement, 
Very many of the colored people now have 
their own homes and are able to pay for the 
tuition of theirchildren. They have been zeal- 
ous in organizing churches, It is estimated 
that the increase of members in 1876 was 
50,000 and in 1877 10,000. Shaw Institute has 
been furnishing educated ministers at the rate 
of about fifty a year; but the demands are 
now more pressing than ever before. The 
president says he has watcbed the young 
ministers who have leftthe Institute very care- 
fully, and in only three cases has he known of 
any suspicion against the moral character of 
any of them. We may notice in this connec- 
tion the activity of the colored people ia Vir- 
givia. It is estimated that they built and paid 
for fifty churches last year. 


....The Rev. E. P. Hammond has been hold- 
ing, with great success, revival meetings at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and Marietta, O. Let- 
ters to us from Parkersburg state that the re- 
vival is still going on, and the religious inter- 
est still widening and deepening, embracing 
all classes, old and young. Many drunkards, 
gamblers, and infidels have been converted 
and given public confession of their faith. 
This work of grace marks a new era iu the his- 
tory of Parkersburg, a place heretofore noted 
for drunkenness and sin. The pastors of the 
various churches invited Mr. Hammond to con- 
duct a series of Gospel meetings. He began 
his labors December 15th. His first work was 
with the children, of whom hundreds were 
converted. Now the adult classes are being 
reached, and hundreds nightly rise for prayers 
as anxious inquirers. There is no excitement 
whatever, only deep interest in the vast crowds 
that pack to overflowing one of the largest 
churches in the city. Hundreds were forced 
to go away for lack of room. Christians re- 
tired to the nearest church and conducted a 
prayer-meeting, and thus made room for tbe un 
converted. Thelarge church where the bible- 
reading and praise-meetings are conducted is 
daily filled by all classes and professions. 
Lawyers aud business men now find it ‘‘con- 
venient ’’ to spend an hour or two in the exer- 
cises. People talk of nothing but the wonder- 
ful révival, and this or that notorious drunkard 
or infidel who has been converted. It is esti- 


mated that not less than 500 persons were con~ 





verted during Mr, Hammond’s stay, 450 of 


he demonstrates clearly that the hostility 
shown by the Holy See to Italian unity has 
been the cause vf the loss of the temporal 
power, and that if this hostility continues all 
influence and authority will also be forfeited. 
He holds to his former belief that the Church 
may yet come to terms with Italy. In the 
seveuth chapter he narrates the history of the 
Church from 1870 to 1877 and his own rela- 
tions; and in the eighth and last chapter 
studies the ways of Providence and pelleves 
that ‘all will work together for good,” 


..e- The Lutheran Standard, representing the 
Synodical Council, agrees with us that the 
first step toward tbe reconciliation and reunion 
of the various Lutheran bodies is to ascertain 
what are the points of difference. Dr. Conrad, 
of the Lutheran Observer, representing the Gen- 
eral Synod, bas promised tu make a list of 
them, and we hope the editor of the Standard 
will do the same; nor would we leave out Dr. 
Seiss, the able editor of the Lutheran and Mis- 
sionary, Who knows all about the General 
Council, 


...- Lhe Reformer (Jewish), referring to the 
call of the Rev. David Roseuberg for a vational 
convention of Jews who are willing to accept 
Christ, makes an offer of $100 to Mr. Rosen- 
berg if he will give it ‘‘the names of even 
twenty-five respectable men in this country 
who have been converted from Judaism to 
Christianity and are now members in good 
standing of avy recognized Christian Church,” 
We have no doubt the money could be easily 
won. 


..-. The American Church Missionary Soci- 
ety has handed over to the Board of Missions 
the care of the Episcopal Mission ia Mexico. 
This mission, known as the Church of Jesus, 
has about 3,000 members and 6,000 adherents. 
It has been helped to the extent of $100,000 
and requires an avunual appropriation of about 
$20,000. The A.C. M. Society will confine its 
labors hereafter to the Lome field. 


..--Dr. Seymour now needs only four more 
votes for his confirmation as Bishop of Spring- 
field. He has 21 out of 31 standing commit- 
tees, with 17 yet to be heard from. So it may 
be assumed as a settled fact that he will be- 
come a member of the House of Bisbops, 
there being little doubt that he will accept the 
election, 


....The Unitarians marked out an extensive 
programme for the dedication of their new 
church edifice at Wasbington and the installa- 
tion of the Rev. Clay MacCauley as its pastor. 
Drs. Bellows avd Eliis were among those set 
down in the programme for important parts in 
the exercises. 


. An appeal is made for the Ames Method- 
ist. Episcopal Church of New Orleans, organ- 
ized just after the war, as a “ loyal Union 
Church.” It needs $7,000, which the Northern 
people, who are largely represented in its mem- 
bership, are asked to make up. 


....A census was taken in Spain, December 
Bist. For the first time in the history of the 
country, the question of religious connection 
has been asked. 


...»The Catholics are getting ready to cele- 
brate the 75th anniversary of the Pope’s first 





communion, which will occur February 2d, 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue prevailing dullness at the Capital is 
occasionally relieved by something unex- 
pectedly brilliant and entertaining. This 
would have been a very dull week in Con- 
gress but for Senators Blaine and Lamar. 
The Maiffe senator, in presenting a statue 
of Gov. King to Congress, went out of his 
way to say some sharp things of Massa- 
chusetts. Very likely they were true; but 
that does not touch the question of propri- 
ety and taste involved. It looked a little 
as if Mr. Blaine, for some personal reason, 
wanted to slap his old ‘‘step-mother” in 
theface, ButI forgot. Mr. Blaine has no 
Maine blood in his veins; for heis a ‘‘ car- 
pet-bagger.” Therefore, it is not fair to 
chide him for ingratitude. Massachusetts 
never did anything for him or his ancestors, 
except to set a noble example. That he 
created an excitement, especially at ‘‘the 
Hub,” is true; and perhaps this is what he 
intended. Probably it would have been as 
well to have let utter silence follow his 
mischievous speech, for it could have done 
no harm. But the Massachusetts senators 
felt bound to reply. The dullness of the 
Benate was relieved, at all events, and the 
Reporters’ Gallery was delighted. 

Mr. Lamar delivered a great speech 
against the Silver Bill on Thursday, and it 
attracted general attention. It not only 
showed great ability, but unusual courage, 
for his state and section do not agree with 
him. His reply to Voorhees, Cockerill, 
and other demugogues, who are artfully en- 
deavoring to array classes against each 
other on this question, was admirable. He 
told the story of the only ‘‘ bloated bond- 
holder” he was acquainted with in Missis 
sippi; a man who was once a wealtby 
planter, and who had Ween compelled 
to part with his plantation and all besides, 
and whose friends had invested the pro. 
ceeds in Government bonds, so that his 
income was $1,200 a year, and out of this 
he was educating a son at college. 

It was inspiring to see a senator with ‘‘the 
courage of his opinions’ on this subject, 
while the politicians and the presidential 
candidates are all in the dirt before a fancied 
public opinion. It is no sign of courage 
for an Eastern member of Congress to op- 
pose the Silver Bill, for he obeys public 
opinion here; but when a man like Lamar, 
or Hill, of Georgia, stands up against it, 
they show that they possess great moral 
courage. Their course gives hope for the 
future in our history. The South under 
the new state of things may give to Con- 
gress many men of true conservatism, who 
will hold the balance against the wild com- 
munistic notions of portions of the West. 
If Indiana sends acrazy inflationist and 
repudiationist to the Senate, Georgia and 
Mississippi each sends a man there who 
surpasses him in true eloquence and who 
has ideasin regard to finance which are 
safe, respectable, and honest. And, curious 
as it may seem, either Hill or Lamar is 
this day more truly reconciled to the great 
results of the war than Voorhees is. For 
they participated in the struggle and suf- 
fered, and are willing to abide by the tinal 
decision; while he simply gave his sympa- 
thies to slavery and the Rebellion. It is 
appropriate for such a man, now that the 
war is over, totry to arouse the prejudices 
of Western debtors against the capitalists 
of the East. ‘‘Heis the only man,” said 
Senator Eaton, ‘‘who in the Senate has 
openly attempted to array labor against 
capital.” 

There is still great uncertainty in regard 
to the fate of the Silver Bill. How far it 
will be modified and whether it can be 
passed over a Presidential veto cannot be 
safely predicted yet. Lamar’s speech was 
a powerful argument against it; but it is 
not likely tochange avote. I think it is 
not unjust to assert that there are a dozen 
members of the Senate who will vote for 
the bill who privately would rather it were 
defeated. They fear that the consequences 
will be bad; and yet they do not like to 
stand up against public sentiment at home, 
Some of them sincerely believe it the duty 
of a senator to represent the opinions of 
his cohstituents, rather than his own; and 
& good deal may be said in favor of that 
view. It is possible that the final result 
may be acompromise. Mr. Blaine has put 
in a bill which may be regarded in that 

light, for it offers unlimited silver, pro- 

vided that debts shall be payable balf in 
silver and balf in gold. The difficulty 
robably would be in holding both metals 
nthe country, with one worth so much 
more, relatively, than the other. This 
might bedone, as Mr, Lamar suggested, by 
increasing the quantity of silver in the lecal- 
tender dollar. This would make Mr, 

Blaine’s compromise equitable and sound 
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but on that very point hinges the whole 
controversy and oo that the bill is silent. 
Of course, the majority in both branches 
of Congress will insist that the old stand- 
ard shall be restored, which will make the 
silver dollar worth eight cents less than 
the gold dollar. To attempt to keep both 
in circulation, though differiug in value, 
would, doubtless, prove a mistake. 

Society has been enlivened this week by 
the High Mass for the repose of Victor 
Emanuel’s soul, and the grand party in 
honor of King "Alfonso’s wedding. Thus 
the death of one European king and the 
marriage of another adds to the excitement 
of Washington and toits pleasure. A great 
crowd, incituding the President, the Cab- 
inet, the diplomatic corps, and half Con- 
gress attended the service in memory of the 
great Italian king. I could hardly believe 
what my eyes to d me when I saw the tall 
form of Conkling, the honest face of Pres- 
ident Hayes, and more than one descendant 
of the Puritans in the midst of that splendid 
scene—the burning candles, the swinging 
of censers, and gorgeous music of Mozart’s 


requiem. D: W. B, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26th, 1878, 
—ESESEEEEEEeEEEeeee- ——————__________—} 








NO ONE who has used Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes 
failto notice not only their persistency, but their 
rich, fresh fragrance. 


The Antecedents of Disease. 


AMONG the antecedents of disease are inertness 
ip the circulation of the blood, an unnaturally at- 
tenuated condition of the physique, indicating that 
the life-current is deficient in nutritive properties, a 
wan, haggard look, inability to digest the food, loss 
of appetite, sleep, and strength, und a sensation of 
unnatural languor. All these may be regarded as 
among the indicia of approaching disease, which 
will eventually attack the system and overwhelm 


it, if it isnot built upand fortitied in advance. In- 
vigorate, then, without loss of time, making choice 
of the greatest vitalizing »gent extant, Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters,an elixir which bas given health 
and vigor to myriads of the sick and debilitated, 
which is avouched oy physicians and analysts to be 
pure, a8 well as effective, which is immensely pop- 
ular ‘in this country and exte naively used abroad, 
and which has been for peas’ pust oneof the leading 
medicinal staples of America, 








A TrstimoniAL.—IHaving béen a great 
sufferer for a number of years from an 
Ovarian Fibrous Tumor, and having been 
treated by the reputed best skill of both 
schools, without receiving any relief what- 
ever, my health failing me, I became so 
weak and emaciated that my flesh had all 
wasted from the bones, with the exception 
of the immense growth of the tumor. I 
weighed but a very small amount. The 
physieians met and held council, and de- 
cided on an operation; not, however, 
without first letting me know there was no 
hope. My brother, A. P. Stewart, then at 
Cambridge, accidentally heard of Madame 
Secor, 150 Warren Avenue, Boston, whose 
speciality is vn | tumors by absorption. 
She was consulted, and pronounced the 
case a curable one; but admitted that my 
system being so rundown was against my 
quick recovery. Howeyer, I was placed 
under her care, and to day am a perfectly 
well woman. 1 had not been able to raise 
my hand above my head for twenty-five 
years previous to taking her treatment. 
Any persons doubting this can write or 
come and see me and my neighbors, many 
of whom have been cured by the Madame 
of the same and other diseases of like 
character. 

Mrs, Wrson Morse, Clinton, Masa, 

[Refers to H. A. Staples, Zion’s Herald office. | 


A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premi- 
ums see page 27. 


ALBERT G. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery, Chicago Homcee- 
opathic College, says in the Au- 
rust number of “ American 
Heseopettiet? : 


‘‘T have been using EXCLUSIVELY 


DGE’S | NFANTS A 
Regs IN NvALIDS 


for five years or more, and have the most 
unbounded faith in it as a Diet for Infants, 
and can say (when given according to my 
special direction) it has never failed, or 
failed to AGREE.” 


He adds : 
“*T have never lost a child with any form 
of Diarrhea or Cholera Infantum,” and 


have no desire to experiment with any other 
preparation.” 


Every label bears the signature of 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


© produce real salt water at will, diseolvé this 
salt! in ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is tree from the organic 

tmpurities of the surf. For sal ists gener. 
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FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great preseeiption for Batloney having 

now been tested in over 10, ses, without 4 failure, 
pe has —_ =e ord te 1 y male the ingredients 

nown to all sufferer ~e of cha: 

Ad PHELP S BROW? 


{January 31, 1878 


Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 
page 15. For other Premi- 
ums see page 27. 





a Geant Street, Sasore City, N. J. 
qumered with 
RRH 


HORRIBLE! oxen 


ars. Was cured in 6 weeks by a simple amie, 
one will send the receipt, + postage free, to all afflicted. 
Address Kev. D, Syracuse, we A 





Subscribers beyinniny January 18t can have 
Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th, for Twenty-five Cents. 






MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


CHOIRS, SINGING SCHOOLS, 
SOCIETIES 


SHOULD USE 


The Salutation (xrace.), Lion 
wera). * The Encore (tran), ° 
Perkins’s Singing School con 


Johnson's Chorus Choir 
Instruction Book (cera: 


per doz./.s. 

The tirst two are cae Church music books, by 
L. O. Emerson and ). Perkins, and have fall in- 
structive courses. T he last three are fitted espe- 
cially for Singing Schools by che very best talent, 
Now for a spirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 

Also give new interest to the year’s practice by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS. (Send for 
circulars.) Five of them are; 


BELSHAZZA R, wae 
DON MUNIO, - - +) dutty Buk. 150 
JOSEPHS BONDAGE, Chadwick, 1 2% 
PRODIGAL SON, + + + sutivun. 15 
WALPURGIS NIGHT, seendeissonn. 50 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage sre dramatized 
and are splendid musical dramas, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Paragon of Holiday Booka for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable. convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; u perfect compendium of informa. 
tion ae ee the most eminent musicians and 
their works 1¢ volume contains page ng sketches 
of the following composers and their works 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCk, IL YDN, MOo- 
ZART, BERTHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSIT- 
NI, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSONN, 
and SUUMANN, 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
al student than this elegant work, 


Bound in cloth, $1 50, 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
and $05 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Best and Cheapest! 


HOURS OF SONG, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS. 


The merits of this book are: first, the rudi ts 


—— 





Butterneld$. 2% 








CINE ANAT WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E. Best advant: ad = Literature, Science, 
Lascusges, Fs Painting, and 
AVID'H. MOOK, D.D., President. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO, 


PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. Elevator from the street, 


FREE PET  SQUPON- 

We tuke this means to introduce oar boautiful 
new style Oleographs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. ‘hey are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwaras this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we will send 12 samples 
free of charge. 

wr" Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money buck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
Mase & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston 

ans 


Use Perry's Steel Pens. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes an 
Views, Graphoscope 8, Cheomos and Frames, Albums, 
Photograpns of Celebrities, Photographie ce runspar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials 
Awarded tirst premium at Vienna and Philadelpuia, 

















25 Fun Curda, le. 20 Comic Devil C ards, 18e. 20 Tan be 

parent, lie. Outtit, We. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 

10) MIXED CARDS, with name, lets. Agent's 
Outtit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y 





y= ELEGANT ‘ ‘ARDS, no two alike, with name, 
45) We., postpaid, J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 





AGENTS WANTED, 
ATTENTION, BOOK ACENTS!!! 


We have the best "\ine of standard subscription 
books published, and first-class agents will tind it 
for their interest to epgsege with et ” once. 

Apply for Descriptive Circulars 
THE HENRY BLA pu B. CO. 
43 and 45 Shetucket St., Norwich, Conn. 








WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the F seoukbe 
Visitor tonkanget), Weekly and money. Largest 
Paper inthe World,with Mammoth © someon! ree 
Big cy ae to Agents. Terms and Outfit Fre e. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


AGENT WANTED. —Cole’s Voyage of Life, the 


great master-piece—Childhood, Youth, 

Manhood, and Old Age-—each 2x2'; feet, 
given away with THE bey ag UTOR. Bectraordi- 
nary terms to agents, . H. EARLE, Boston. 


“SAMANTHE AT THE CENTENNIAL.” 


Address AM. PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, OT. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
Winder, Free with every order, Outfit 
Free, J.B. Gaytorp & Co,, Chicago, I), 


HU RHEN 125 32h cons 


insure anewer. 8. FOSTER & CO., Cincinnad.O 











Salary. Permancateatesmen wanted 

to sell Our Staple Goods todealers. No 

pe aaling. Expenses paid. 4ddress 
8."A. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4.6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, 0. 
¢ R yeaa PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents dress, A. COULTER & Co., C 


$2500 





genta wanted everywhere. Bus | 
Tacas birt legitimate, Particulars free 
‘Address J.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo 





ure ina practicable shape and correct; po inne the 
music is pew and attractive ; third, it ts the cheapest 
book of the kind published anywhere, being full size 
and perfectly adapted to the wants of singing- 
schools. The price is only 50 cents. $4.80 per dozen, 


by express. 

HOURS OF SONG 
is already the favorite of hundreds of teachers, for 
it makes the singing-school both gem and profit- 
able. Special terms to teachers, Addres 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








EE 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


PIANOS Retail PIN ste, 8107 1, 88 9650, og 
ans stops, $12 13. 
ORG: ANS Hie 2, $45—brand new, at beg is 
eres test. m9 Other bargains. 24-pp. Llustrated 
BANTRY aH stout Piano-Organ War, free 
EL F. BEATTY, achiuaten. N. J. 








- EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies: Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations, Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
Ro fees aa $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 

erm b 8 Sept. Lith; Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberliu, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF po te 


Onder the ig lass asuructo va ye. 
en ‘pgime for. stu te lessa 
as DI te" ober i 


pneurpaseed fi ; Bealthi nung rot, . 4 


HENRY ome. oO 
COLLECE OF MUSI 








THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE peices, 
INSHTUTIO IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 


ever Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAURR, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 





WANTED—A position as teacher in some lish 
or s:minary. Thorougbly qual'fied to teach Englis 
branches und to instruct beginners in ase and 

nsic. Ad dress HELEN ALLEN, P.-O. Box 636, 

ortsmouth, O. 


VERVIEW A WY. Pougbk : 
BA he AE A a dy A ond 














TRAVEL. _ meee 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINK 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA, | 
STATION IN NEW YORK: FOOT OF LIBERTY ST... N. R 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER “6th, 1877. 

Leave New York for Trenton and puindelobisn at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11s ». A. M.; 1.50, deB0, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4 P.M: for Trenton. 

Leave Stee from stution North Pennsyiva- 
nia Rai!troad y me rks Streets, at 12:15, 7:38. 
9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 P.M, 

as Trenton. for iow York at 1:20, 6:35, 4:05, 10:20) 
A. 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P. M 

Puilman’ Drawing-Room Tare are attached to the 
9:30 A. 3 , 3:30 P.M. trains from New York, and tu the 





7:30 A. M., 1:30. P. M. trains from Philadelphia, 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phii- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M.; 5:80, 12 Pp. M. ewe Trenton for 

w York at 1:20, 10:40 A,'M ; 6:10 P.M 

Tokeus for sale at foot of Liberty St., Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Ratiway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 
Court St., nonggeed - Bagaage checked from residence 
to destination. ALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
lle hang For other Premiums see 





| CRs tau pees tera 
oudle rooms, * . 

ON hay pros oa} ass.” GEO Veian Wenaea). 
THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESTNUT STREET. CORNER Oth. 
The Favorite Hotel in Philadelphia, 





Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine. 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW, Proorietors, 
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= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


THe demand for this magniticent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 


ure 


For the special information of every 
reader of this journal, we wil] say that this 
Dictionary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 18 also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and ig in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Another word to our readers. Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary is now regarded by 
mavy of the most distinguished scholars, 
presidents and professors of colleges, uni- 
versities, and other educational institutes, 
editors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English Janguage—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Otherdiction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

, Avy person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 


Yeur, 


One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, tn advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 


office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent. by 
express Or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this: 
and it now can be had, practically, fo 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student, at least, 
should have this vast treasure-house of 
knowledge. It will pay a dividend every 
day of the year and every hour of the day— 
aud will not stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a few of the 
hundreds of letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Buch ucqualified testimony never was scen 
before in any newspaper. 





AvrIAN, Mrcg., Jan. 15th, 1878. 
Your Dictionary received in good order. Am 
much pleased withit. I have taken Taz INDE- 
PENDENT twenty years, and received during 
the time the following premiums: One Gro- 
ver and Baker Sewing Machine, one Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, tive copies ‘“ Authors 
of the United States,” three copies of “Grant” 
and “Colfax,’? one copy of the ‘‘ Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,’? one copy of “ Lincoln,” 
one copy of ‘Sumner,”’ one copy of ‘Stan- 
ton,’’ one copy each of ‘So Tired” and “ Good- 
night Frolic,” one copy of ‘Memories of 
Childhood,” one volume of “ Dickens,’’ one 
volume of ‘*Six Months at the White House,” 
aad one volume of ‘Gospel Hymns.”’ I con- 
sider the Dictionary one of the best of your 
premiums, for which please accept my thanks. 

B. 8. ALLEN. 

CaMDEN, DELt., Jan. 21st, 1878. 
The Worcester Unabridged Dictionary was 
called for at Lippincott’s, in Philadelphia, and 
receivedin good order. I am much pleased 
with it, indeed. For quite awhile I was unde- 
cided whether 1 wanted a Webster or a 
Worcester; but tinally decided upon the latter, 
aud Ido not regret the choice. Ifecl that I 
have virtually received either the Dictionary, or 
Tut INDEPENDEN’ for three years, for noth- 
fog, either one of which is worth far more than 

nine dollars, the price paid. KE. T. COOPER. 


Acworth, GA., Jan, 16sh, 187, 
The Detiouary bas been recelved in good 
order. I was much gratified to tind that it isa 
copy of the genuine work of Joseph E. Wor- 
cester. Tne book is by no means new to me; 
but Iam pleased to see the attractive style and 
elegant workmanship fn which itis gotten up. 


| J revard the work as far more reliable, clear, 


and correct than any of its competitors, in- 
cluding the famous Webster. I trust you will 
succeed In placiug it in every family. 

A. G. THOMAS, LL.D. 


NeEWVILLE, PA., Jan. Lith, 1878, 
It is just 2 week since the Dictionary arrived 
by express. [am no stranger to its merits, 
and can only wonder how it is possible that 
you can give so large and valuable a premium 
for so small ua list of subseribers, It is a mag- 
nitficeot gift, perfect, as all the work of the 
Lippineotts is, and entirely worthy of Tur IN- 

DEPENDENT. JAS. MWKEEHAN, 


ToLepo, O., Jan. &th, 1878. 
lam in receipt of the valuable premium ge- 
cured to subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, as 
per your Prospectus—viz., the great ‘‘ Worces- 
ter.” Itisastandard and invaluable work and 
fully meets my highest anticipations. May 
success attend THE INDEPENDENT and reward 

you for this most Hberal gift to its patrons, 
C.J. MERRILL. 


FRANKLIN, Mass., Jan, 10th, 187. 
Dictionary duly received and perfectly satts- 
factory. Could hardly dispense with the paper, 
and consider the Dictionary as so much ip, 
With manythanks. Have posted the circulars 
ina conspicuous place and hope you may hear 
froin them, JOSEPH HARROLD. 





OFFICE OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, } 
Marenao, Lowa Co., IA., Jan. 19th, 1878, 5 
The Dietiouary arrived safely. I must say 
that it more than fills the bill. If f could, I 
would persuade everybody to subscribe for 
THE INDEPENDENT for three years. Thank you 

for the prompt attention given my order. 

GEO. INGRAM, 





GERMANTOWN, O., Jan. 19th, 1878. i 

Your mageuificent premium, Worcester’s Die- 
tionary, came to band a few days ago. It is 
all, in contents and binding, that I could de- 
sire. It has created quite a stir here and sey- 
eral others intend to secure it for themselves. 
Long live Tue INDEPENDENT, J. P. LANDIS. 





KENosHtA, Wis., Jan. 10th, 1878. 
tne Dictionary came as indicated In your 
card, and it’ is in every way satisfactory. Mauy 
thanks for such a splendid gift. Prospectuses 
and paper received also. The paper comes to 
us as an old friend, 
MINERVA G. M’DOUGALL. 


CLEVELAND, O., Janu. 16th, 1878, 
Toe Dictionary is received and {is more than 
satisfactory. Itis a valuable and generous do- 
nation, that must ever remind me of your 
liberality. WM. LE. HART. 


Eav CLame, WI1s., Jav. 6th, 1878. 
It is with much pleasure that I inform you 
that I received your Worcester Dictionary on 
the 23d of December. It gives perfect eatis- 
faction. GERTRUDE A. BABCOCK, 


PRovIpENCE, R. L., Jan. 5th, 1878. 
Toe Dictionary received. We are pleased 
and think it a very good investment. 
GEO. C. ARNOLD. 


e SKANEKATELES, N. Y., Jan. 16tb, 1878, 
Dietiovary received. Very much pleased with 
it, =a D. KELLOGG LEITCH. 





New BEDFORD, Mass., Jan. 15tb, 1878, 
Worcester’s Unabridged came this evening 
by express, with unexpected promptuess and 
in perfect condition. You certainly are doing 
a great work tn promoting popular education 
by thus sending abroad this excellent Diction- 
ary aud your invaluable paper, Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT. No other paperI read meets my wants 
as does this; for, having read its columns dili- 
geutly, I feel an assurance that the leading cur- 
rent topics have been fairly set before my mind. 
I hope your double enterprise will be to you a 
financial success. B. 8. BATCHELOR. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., Jan, L5th, 1878. 
Ihe Dictionary is received. I am surprised 
at two things especially—viz., your great 
promptness and the mechanical excellence of 
the book. I was prepared for evidence of cheap- 
ness, something of the dollar-store sort. But 
nothing of the kind appears. The “ impress- 
ion”’ is better than any I have seen for several 
years past. It is a thoroughly good copy of the 
work, E. OLNEY. 
NewsureH, N, Y., Jan. 18th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday. It gives per- 
fect satisfaction and I am particularly pleased 
with its clear type. I have distributed your 
circulars among the young ladies of my school, 
and I hope you may hear from some of them. 
Itake pleasure, also, in informing you that 
your paperis rapidly becoming a favorite in 
the family. M. SHILAND. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jau. 17th, 1878. 
It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of the copy of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary mentioned by your postal card of the 
Bist ult. It is everything your advertisement 
says of it, and I] can conceive of no better 
return for money than to send either three 
new subscriptiors or to subscribe for three 
years for your excellent paper. 
C. B. WHITING, 
PauMyYRA, Wis, Jan, 15th, 1878, 
The Dictiovary has been received. I thank 
you for the gift (for Tne INDEPENDENT fs 
worth the subscription price), as it meets along- 
felt want and is just the book every intelligent 
reader needs, for {t can be studied with pleas- 
ure and protit at all times, 
A. W, DICKENSON, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan, 16th, 187s. 
The Dictiovary fully meets my expectations, 
Such an offer—the best dictionary of our Jan- 
guage for almost nothing—should be accepted 
by tens of thousands. THE INDEPENDENT is 
worth all that is paid for it and the Dictionary, 
and much more. GEORGE WOODS, 
Chancellor of Western University of Pa, 


INDIANA INSTITUTE FOR DEAF AND DuMB, | 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jon. 1th, IS78. — § 


Dictionary received this evening. 1 cannot 
express my delight io its excellent qualities. 
The clearness of print, the substantial binding, 
and numberless other admirable features, make 
it, in my opinion, the finest premium ever 
offered by any paper. W. A. CALDWELL. 

CoLLINSVILLE, ILL , Jan. 15th, 187%. 

Dictionary received. A generous gift, of per- 
manent value, A real educational power. May 
it. tind its way to all the homes of America, us a 
premium on a paper that dares to be independ- 
entin discussing the living issues of the day. 

0. C. LOOK. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 17th, 187s. 

Your Dictionary is this day received. I con- 
sider it a valuable and munificent gift, well 
worth the nine dollars sent for your valuable 
paper, which [I have read with much interest 
for many years, and consider it richly worth 
the subscription price. I, A. MUNSON. 


Wasntneton C. H., 0., Jan. 10th, 1878, 
You have my greatest thanks for Premium 
Dictionary. It more than tills the bill. I am 
showing it to my neighbors and scattering your 
circulars. I will do all I can. J. HYER. 





StaTeE NORMAL SCHOOL, ' 
Brockport, N. Y., Jan. 14th, 1878, § 


The Dictionary, as premium, is received. It 
is all it claims to be. I am delighted with it. 
Mrs. W. C. SYLLA. 


ee 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 1878. 
Webster Unabridged received this day by 
express. Iam very well satisfied with it—in 


fact, more fully satisfied with it than I expected, 


to be. W. H. J. WILKES. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL., Jan. 8th, 1878. 
The Dictionary received. Well pleased. The 
mechanical execution surpasses ‘my expecta- 
tions. On the whole, itis perfect'y splendid. 
J. W. JOHNSON. 


Batu, Mz., Jan. 8th, 1878. 
Dictionary received. It is entirely ratts- 
factory in every respect, Please accept thanks 
for so useful and valuable a present. 
8. T. SNIPE, 





WORCESTER’S 


Dictionary 


THE STANDARD. 


(3 Read The Following! 


In reply to a statement that Webster's 
Dictionary is the national standard and 
exclusively recognized at Washington, we 
invite attention to the following testi- 
monials, conclusively showing that such an 
assertion is not only entirely without found- 
ation, but that WORCESTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY is the standard and favorite in 
the majority of the Departments: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON. 
Gentlemen:—In the Department of Justice 
both dictionaries, as well as Richardson’s, are 
deposited in the library and used for reference, 
Each official of the Department, of course, has 
his own authority for spelling ; but in all print- 
ing done under my direction the authority of 

Dr. Worcester is adopted as the standard, 
I remain very respectfully yours, 
CLEMENT HUGH HILL. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, t 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Gentlemen :—Both Worcester’s and Webster’s 
Dictionaries are used for reference in the 
Treasury Department; but Worcester’s is 
relied upon as the standard for spelling in the 
printing done under the direction of this De- 
partment, Very respectfully, 

WILLIAM A, RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, 
Sirs:—Atthe commencement of the oper- 
ations of this Institution I referred the question 
as to the dictionary the Smithsonian should 
adopt as the standard for spelling and defi- 
nitious to a commission of literary gentlemen, 
and on their recommendation adopted that 
of Worcester, which has been continued as the 

standard to the present time. 

Yours very truly, JOSEPH HENRY, 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution, 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 
Gentlemen:—The report baving been made 
that Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted 
as the standard by national officers, to the ex- 
clusion of Worcester’e, I take occasion to say 
that, so far as the Library of Congress is con- 
cerned, Webster has never been followed in 
orthography, in printing its catalogues, re- 
ports, or any other documents. On the con- 
trary, Wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography as established by the 
usage of all great writers which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling. 

Very respectfully, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 


ra" NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 

2" COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 

Ia" PROFESSORS and TEACHERS, 
tay" LAWYERS and CLERGYMEN, 
er’ MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
ta" LITERARY WRITERS, 


and other well educated people in all di- 
rections have adopted 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


as the Standard. 
It is 
(a RELIABLE IN SPELLING, 
ft” RELIABLE IN DEFINITION, 
(te RELIABLE IN EVERYTHING. 


Tbis invaluable work should be in the 
hands of every family in the nation. It 
now can be had, practically, for nothing. 

Thousands are now asking for it from 
every section of the country, and tens of 
thousands more can have it, if they make 
the proper effort. Let there be no delay, 
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NOTICES. 





oe Al communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

t@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Fditor,and all business 


communications frem suBscribers and advertisers to 
Tax INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

{# We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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RESULTS OF THE STRUGGLE. 


Tue end which has come in the Eastern 
struggle has long been foreseen. The war 
was at once recognized as one whose his- 
tory might be accurately written in advance. 
It was hazarding little in prediction, with 
all the elements of the problem well 
known, when the result of the struggle 
upon which the two life long foes fairly en- 
tered last summer was declared to be the 
victory of Russia. Money, credit, organiza- 
tion—fighting qualities on both sides be- 
ing equal—must avail against bankruptcy, 
exhausted resources, and internal disorder, 
in modern warfare. While its means held 
out Turkey made a good show of resist- 
ance; but when these were gone it became 
powerless to protect itself, and nothing now 
could restrain the Russians, but the inter- 
ference of other powers, from driving the 
Sultan and: the whole horde of Turks out 
of Europe into Asia, if they desired to. 

No one has doubted that Russia would 
dictate hard terms of peace. The war was 
undertaken on the part of the Czar with 
the encouragement of none of the powers 
of Europe. It was prosecuted at great 
cost in money and ata heavy loss of life; 
and, although the emperor assured the 
world of the benevolence of his intentions, 
no one imagined that he would fail to exact 
a handsome compensation. This he has 
evidently done. The conditions of the 
armistice agreed upon have not yet been 
officially made known; but they are not 
likely to vary much from these which have 

been published. Russia demands, it is 
stated, the independence of Roumania, 
which has merited it by striking for it; 
the independence Cf Servia, with the pos- 
sible annexation of Little Zwornik; the 
autonomy of Bulgaria, under a Christian 
governor, to be nominated by the Porte; 
autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina; in- 
crease of the territory of Montenegro; 
the payment of $100,000,000 indemnity to 


| Russia, Batum, Kars, and Erzrum to be 


occupied by Russian forces until the 
money is paid; and, finally, free passage 
of the Dardanelles for the Russian war- 
ships. 

Hard as are these terms, the Porte had 
no alternative but to accept them. Further 
resistance was useless, and, in fact, impos- 
sible, and the quickest and easiest way out 
of the trouble was seen to be to concede at 
first what must be conceded finally, with 
more. distressing conditions. As it is, 
Turkey in Europe will be immensely re- 
duced in size. In Roumania and Servia it 
loses 2,988 of its 9,599 square miles of ter- 
ritory and more than eight of its fourteen 
millions of population. 

It is morethan probable that the disinte- 
gration of the empire in Europe will not 
stop here. The Greeks have viewed the 
progress of the war with a most intense in- 
terest. They can never forget what Greece 
lost in the overthrow of John Paleologus 
and has suffered since. The yoke has not 
become lighter in the provinces of Albania 
and Thessaly because it has been worn so 
long, and the excitement at Athens over the 
news of peace and the insurrections on the 
frontier of Toessaly show that only one 
word is needed from King George I to 
cause a general uprising. With the 
Greek provinces annexed to Greece, there 
would be far less objection to the con- 
tinued rule of the Sultan at Constantinople. 

The signing of the preliminaries of peace 
could not have taken place at a more oppor- 
tune moment. The British Parliament 
had met and the Cabinet had determined 
to ask, notwithstanding the strenuous op- 
postion of two of its members, for a sup- 
plementary vote of money. This action 
and the movement of the British fleet from 
Malta to the Dardanelles would have been 
tantamount almost to a declaration of war 
and would have led to complications now 
happily avoided. England delayed too 
long, if it meant to interfere in Turkey’s 
behalf. When the Russians crossed the 
Danube the time passed for the interven- 
tion of England. The world sees no rea- 
son why the Russian army may not move 
on Cohstantinople, if it may occupy 
Adrianople. Of one thing we may be 
sure: the majority of the English people, 
whatever may be the views of their govern- 
ment, will bail the result of the war asa 
victory in the interests of Christianity and 
civilization. And so will] the rest of Chris- 
tendom. 

a 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS. 





THE silver men in Congress, of both par- 
ties, last week held a caucus for the con- 
sideration and adoption of plans to secure 
their favorite scheme. Generals Ewing 
and Butler were the chief speakers. We 
quote the following passage from the speech 
of the latter: 

“If the President of the United States 
should deem it his duty, in exercising the 
veto power, to prevent the enactment of a 
law undoubtedly demanded by a large ma- 
jority of the people of the country, it would 
be the duty of the representatives of the 
people to resort to the power reposed in 
them; and how can this be most clearly and 
forcibly done? Plainly by refusing to vote 
one dollar of supplies to the Government; 
or, rather, making the appropriations for 
carrying on the Government conditioned on 
the passage of the Silver Bill, or such 
measures as are demanded by the people. 
In that crisis I shall favor tacking on to 
every appropriation bill the vetoed measure 
and stand by the withholding of money 
until it becomes a law.” 

The proposition of Geueral Butler is by no 
means original with him. The principle 
which it involves has sometimes been tried 
by one house of Congress in respect to the 
other, for the purpose of forcing a measure 
through Congress which otherwise could 
not be passed. The last House of Repre- 
sentatives tacked on to the Army Bill a 
piece of special legislation inconsistent with 
the constitutional rights of the President, as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
intending thereby to force the Senate to 
accept this legislation, as the only way of 
avoiding a failure of the whole bill. The 
Senate refused to surrender its own judg- 
ment, and adopt what it condemned, under 
the operation of this parliamentary trick; 
and, inasmuch as the House of Representa- 
tives would not recede from the trick, the 





consequence was that Congress adjourned 
without passing any army bill, This 





created the necessity for a special session 
of Congress. 

General Butler proposes to try the same 
game upon the President, in the event that 
he should veto the Silver Bill and that 
there should not be a two-thirds majority 
of both houses in favor of it. His plan is 
to append the Silver Bill to every appropria- 
tion bill, and thus compel the President, 
since he must either approve or reject each 
bill as a whole, to accept the former, as the 
only means of having any funds with 
which to carry on the Government. We 
shall not believe that the majority of either 
house of Congress will follow General 
Butler in this idea until we see it; and then 
we should condemn it, as a most reckless 
and revolutionary act. Should the condi- 
tions of the plan be supplied and the two 
houses of Congress take this course, and 
thereby create the crisis for the President’s 
action in the premises, then we express 
the earnest hope that he will stand upon his 
constitutional rights and veto every bill, 
no matter what it is, to which the Silver 
Bill is annexed. And, if Congress chooses 
to adjourn without passing the necessary 
appropriation bills, then let the President 
immediately reconvene Congress in an 
extra session. This would be his right and 
his duty. 

The Constitution of the United States 
makes the concurrence of a majority in 
both houses of Congress indispensable to 
the validity of any legislative act. Should 
all the members of one house be in favor 
of a measure which fails of adoption by 
but asingle vote in the other, the lack of 
that one vote would be as fatal as the lack 
of any number of votes. So the Constitu- 
tion makes the signature of the President 
indispensable to a legislative act, unless, in 
the absence thereof, both houses pass the 
measure by a two-thirds majority. The 
failure of a single vote in either house to 
secure this majority defeats the bill and 
makes it a mere nullity. The theory of the 
Constitution is tlrat the President shall 
exercise his own best judgment upon the 
merits of each bill presented for his signa- 
ture; and it expressly says that, if he does 
not approve of any bill, ‘‘he shall return 
it, with his objections, to that house in 
which it shall have orginated,” and that 
it shall not become a law unless it secures 
the requisite two-thirds majority in each 
house. The object wasto guard against 
inexpedient legislation by a mere major- 
ity; and for this purpose the veto power 
was deposited with the President. It 
makes him, to the extent of the power, co- 
ordinate with Congress in the legislation 
of the Government; and in the exercise of 
the power he is not responsible to Congress, 
but responsible only to God and his own 
conscience. 

We can hardly conceive of a grosser 
outrage upon the constitutional rights and 
duties of the President than that involved 
in an attempt to compel him, contrary to 
his own judgment and contrary to the ex- 
press mandate of the Constitution, to give 
his official assent to legislation which he 
does not approve, after he has in the way 
provided by the Constitution notified Con- 
gress to this effect. It flies right in face of 
the very letter, spirit, and whole intent of 
the Constitution. It virtually takes the 
President by the throat and tells him to 
sign the bill or do worse. It denies to him 
the right of judgment, and makes the will 
of asimple majority in the two houses of 
Congress his supreme law, where the Con- 
stitution has not made it so. It is the de- 
vice of desperate men, whose motto is rule 
orruin, Wedo not remember an instance 
in the whole history of the Government in 
which Congress has resorted to this revo 
lutionary trick against the prerogatives of 
the President. There have been, first and 
last, agreat many vetoes by Presidents; but 
not one of them, we believe, has ever been 
overcome in this way. A veto cannot be 
thus overcome without violating the Con- 
stitution, while observing its forms. 

We have no objection that silver men 
should exercise all their just and proper 
powers in securing the end at which they 
aim, much as we are opposed to their 
scheme; but, if they propose to trample the 
Constitution under foot to gain this end 
then we think it quite time for them to take 
counsel of common sense and common 
decency. No, gentlemen, General Butler’s 


idea will not do. Get your two-thirds ma 
jority, if you can, against the President’s 
veto; but, if youcan’t get it, wait till you 
can, 





INFANT UNIVERSALISM. 





WE are very glad to yield to The Congre- 
yationalist the same credit for trying to be 
utterly fair which it concedes to us; but it 
does not appear to us that it correctly ap- 


ists on the question of infant damnation. It 
is of no account to try to prove that certain 
language of theirs can with some straining 
be made not to contradict the doctrine of 
infant universal salvation, but we want to 
know precisely what was believed; and that 
has been thoroughly settled. That they be- 
lieved it and believed almost without ex- 
ception, and that their system required 
them to believe in the damnation of some 
infants, has been proved in more than one 
discussion; and was so conclusively settled 
by Dr. Krauth, in contradiction to an asser 
tion of Dr. Hodge, that neither Dr. Hodge 
nor anybody else has ever attempted to re- 
ply to Dr. Krauth’s book, simply because 
it cannot be replied to. 

The central fact of this discussion is 
generally overlooked on both sides, It is, 
in a word, this: The difference between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestant 
Churches was not whether unregenerate 
infants were damned (or limbo ed)—both 
Churches agreed on this point; but whether 
the salvation of the seed of the faithful 
came by covenant (and infused faith) or by 
baptismal regeneration. Protestants had 
no need to assert the reprobation of the 
non-elect or non-covenanted infants; but 
only that the salvation of those within the 
covenant came by election, and not by bap- 
tism. Their election was not on the 
basis of their infancy; for that would 
be something in themselves limiting 
the untrammeled choice of God. Nor 
did the faith of their parents constrain 
God's election. Over these points the war 
waged hot; but the salvation of the infants 
of Pagans and Mohammedans were not 
considered, Of course, they were lost. It 
was hoped that most, if not all, children of 
believing parents were saved through the 
covenant of God with the parents. Now 
it is nothing to the purpose to show that it 
was held that such children would be 
saved, perhaps all of them. The question 
with us is: What was thought of other 
children, And on this point, not under dis- 
cussion then, it is sufficient to quote an. 
occasional intimation of their belief, and 
to challenge evidence of the contrary, 
which cannot be produced from early Cal- 
vinistic sources. Later, of course, during 
the last century, when Calvinism was 
relaxed or decayed, as in New England, 
the doctrine of infant universalism was 
borrowed from the Remonstrants or Ana. 
baptists, and has long been prevalent, 

Asaspecimen of the way in which the 
divines of the time of the Savoy Declara- 
tion treated the subject of infant salvation, 
we take the following from Thomas 
Hooker’s ‘‘Covenant of Grace,” being ser- 
mons preached in Hartford, and printed in 
London, in 1649, in reply to the Anabap- 
tists. That Mr. Hooker represents the 
theology of the period Dr. Dexter will not 
deny. He says: 

‘“‘There is a portion and provision of 
grace appointed by God and bestowed of 
God on some children, according to the 
-counsel of his own will.” ‘‘ What the 
number of infants be and after what man- 
ner he doth bestow this grace I will say 
nothing.” ‘‘There is a number of chil- 
dren that it is the purpose of God, accord- 
ing to election, to save them. Rom. ix, 
11, 12: ‘ The children not yet being born, it 
was said the elder shall serve the younger,’ 
etc.; and Mal. i, 2, 3: ‘Was not Esau 
Jacob’s brother? Yet I loved Jacob and 
hated Esau.’ And Rom. ix, 18: ‘Whom 
he will he hardens.’ And this not upon 
children as children, but while they are 
such.”—(P. 24.) ‘‘ He [God] doth certainly 
work faith in the hearts of infants that die 
in their infancy that are elected.”—(P. 26.) 
This is repeated many times. Mr. Hooker 
argues at length that one Mr. Spilsbery, 
who asserts that infants are saved because 
they have committed no actual sin, must 
deny the guilt of original sin and must 
consistently regard the children of heathen 
as also saved. He says: 


‘‘ Mark, when such errors come from the 





pens of men, it shows there is more behind ; 


prehends the position of the earlier Calvin- ~ 
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sin or that infants have no original sin. 
And if he say so, then the sin of the 
heathen cannot hinder but that all their 
children that die must be saved.”—(P. 28). 
And so on ina long argument on federal 
holiness, in which only believers and their 
children have part. ‘‘Children are 
federally holy because they come of holy 
parents; they are holy because of the 
covenant which they receive.” (P. 65.) With 
them aretontrasted the Jews and their chil- 
dren since their rejection of Christ. ‘‘ See 
the miserable estate of the Jews. His blood 
isupon them and their children. Oh! the 
severity of God upon them. They are 
damned, and few of them but are per- 
ished!”—(P. 84.) That Mr. Thomas Hooker 
spoke the general belief of the men who 
made and accepted this Savoy Declaration 
Dr. Dexter cannot well deny; and it would 
be easy to multiply quotations without 
number, if it were necessary. We do not 
care to bring up these harsh but logical 
notions; but it would be doing evil that 
good may come were we to gloss over or 
deny the facts of history. 





METHODISTS AND EDUCATION. 





As educators American Methodists have 
come late into the field; but they have 
atoned for their tardiness by the display of 
an extraordinary energy. Their early at- 
tempts to found colleges were singularly 
unfortunate. - The first bishops, Coke and 
Asbury, planted one, named after them- 
selves (Cokesbury), at Abingdon, not far 
from Baltimore, in 1785; but in 1795 it took 
fire and was destroyed. Another building 
for the same purpose was put up in Balti- 
more. The fire destroyed that also. In 1818 
a third attempt was made in Baltimore, and 
failed. In nowise disheartened, the growing 
denomination resolved in 1820 to establish 
an academy within the bounds of every 
annual conference. The school at Wilbra- 
bam, Massachusetts, now growing to be 
venerable, was organized during this peri- 
od. The conference academies took root 
and prospered. Then followed rapidly 
Augusta College, 1823; Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, 1834; Dickinson College, 1884; Ran- 
dolph Macon College, in Virginia, and La 
Grange, in the Southwest. The initial diffi- 
culties bad been overcome, and the Church 
was inspired with the ambition to put itself 
in the front rank, with the foremost educa- 
tors of the United States. 

The endowments were scant; but this 
was true at that time of college endow- 
ments throughout the country. The old 
curriculum of study—classics, mathe- 
matics, mental and moral philosophy, and 
physical science—without the divisions 
and subdivisions now made necessary by 
the progress of knowledge and the desire 
for a fuller cultur¢, could be compassed in 
a tolerable fashion with a small faculty 
and a meager library. The first available 
moneys were expended in buildings, leaving 
to time the rounding out of permanent en- 
dowments. The result has been a history 
of privation suffered by college professors 
and of patient endurance under the stress 
of privation which is not without its 
instances of heroism. Cultivated men 
have thrown themselves into the work of 
Methodist education with the ardor of 
missionaries, and have laid solid founda- 
tions, on which others may hereafter build, 
at a cost of great personal sacrifice. The 
mistake was also committed of attempting 
to create academies without endowments. 
The experiment of supporting them from 
the fees of students has been accompanied 
by painful vicissitudes. Some have gone 
down in the struggle for existence; others 
have survived the perils of early life and 
are now crowned with honors. Among 
the many that might be named, Wilbra- 
ham, in Massachusetts, Cazenovia, in New 
York, and Kingston, in Pennsylvania, ap- 
pear likely to flourish for centuries. They 
have a constituency in the children and 
grandchildren of their early graduates 
which will insure them unfailing love and 
support. 

This enthusiasm for education has in 
half a century produced results which are 
without a parallel in American Church 
history. In 1866, the year of the centenary 
of American Methodism, there were re- 
ported for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) twenty-three colleges, two biblical 
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The college students were 5,345, the en- 
dowments $3,055,860, and the volumes in 
libraries 105,531. The academies gave 
instruction to 17,761 students, making the 
total of the students:23,106. The report of 
the United States Bureau of Education for 
1872 gives for Methodists of all branches 
53 colleges, as against 21 Congregational, 31 
Presbyterian, 38 Baptist, and 18 Episcopa- 
lian. In theological seminaries, accord- 
ing to the same authority, the Methodists 
fall behind the other leading denomina- 
tions, the Baptists having 22, the Presbyte- 
rians 19, the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches 21, and the Methodists 13. 

Theological education has had among the 
Methodists to encounter a severe prejudice. 
The antagonists of the early Methodist 
preachers were the cultured clergy of the 
*country. The new force and the old ways 
came into collision; but that the new force 
securely established itself is now known of 
all men. The opposition to cultivated 
theologians became, in the minds of many 
Methodists, opposition to theological cul- 
ture of the type of the schools. A leader 
in this pgth of Church progress was not, 
however, wanting. A plain man, John 
Dempster, whose original education was 
defective, who did not become a minister 
till long after he had reached mature age, 
but who was endowed with an acute and 
speculative mind, was inspired to dedicate 
himself to Methodist theological education. 
For years he was president of the Concord 
Bibiical Institute, now incorporated with 
Boston University; subsequently was 
president of Garrett Institute, near Chica- 
go; and was about to proceed to the Pacific 
Coast, to found a school of the prophets 
there, when death overtook him. These 
schools were first formally recognized by 
the General Conference of the Church in 
1856. They have already begun to be 
fruitful in the creation of a theological 
literature, and through the literature to 
give impulse to Methodist theological 
thought. 

It is singular that American Methodism, 
which is in so much else centralized, has 
not made education subsidiary to the cen- 
tral power. Tue General Conference has 
controlled neither the organization nor the 
administration of the colleges and schools. 
Local feeling and interest have selected the 
places and founded the institutions. The 
eagerness to do educational work has been 
too great to admit of waiting for General 
Conference authority. No denominational 
university has been projected by the Church 
as a whole. An educational fund was, 
however, proposed in 1866, which was 
intended to furnish a reserve for the nur- 
ture of colleges in the early stages of their 
growth, The expectations of its projectors 
were not fully met. The total sum secured 
was not quite $100,000, most of which was 
derived from the Sunday-schools. The 
conception of a central authority, supervis- 
ing and directing the educational enterprises 
of Methodists, waits for its realization. A 
board of education has been, however, 
created and its funds are increasing. An 
important step has been taken in making it 
the duty of each preacher to establish, 
wherever it is practicable, in his church a 
lyceum for mental improvement, and to 
provide for his flock library, reading-room, 
and books of reference. With this addi- 
tion to its educational methods, the means 
of culture will in some sort be placed 
within the reach of every member of the 
Church. The proceeds of the children’s 
fund, administered by the board of educa- 
tion, are already available for the higher 
culture of meritorious Sunday-school 
children. 

These facts present a history of strenuous 
endeavor. The last decade has shown a 
rapid growth of endowment funds. The 
Vanderbilt University, in Tennessee, has 
a complete equipment from its founder of 
a million of dollars. The Boston and the 
Northwestern Universities have large land- 
ed estates, which will in the course of 
years yield great revenues. Time is the 
element most needed to perfect Methodist 
education. When the colleges of this 
great Church shall have become hoary with 
years, they will no doubt be the possessors 
of that subtle power, of that incomparable 
charm by which the cultured are drawn to 





ancient seats of learning all overthe world. 








WE always like to hear from the friend who 
occasionally asks us hard questions like the 
following: 


“ Will you excuse a business man for asking 
a question ? 

‘*Grave questions of immortality, of Heaven, 
of Hell are being discussed as never be- 
fore. Toe papers, both religious and secular, 
are full of it. Itis attempted to argue these 
questions, pro and con. 

‘*Why don’t you do as in other matters—go 
at once to the bottom of the matter ? Immor- 
tality, or Heaven, or Hell cannot be demon- 
strated aside from revelation. There is not, 
there has been no other knowledge on these 
subjects ; and, from the nature of the case, 
there can be no knowledge. It resolves 
itself, then, by a short argument into 
the question: Is there a revelation; or, in 
other words, is the Bible an inspired book? 
Why, then, not discuss this question, settle 
this point, and hundreds of other points are 
settled with it »’’ 

This 4juestion of inspiration has been gone 
over and over again and asain. But it isa 
matter for books, rather than for newspaper 
articles. But these are not questions simply 
of revelation. They are largely questions of 
philosophy. Materialism forbids immort«lity 
and undermines the possibility of a revelation, 
These questions of philosophy seem just now 
to be more fundamental than tbat of revela- 
tion and are now undergoing sharp discussiun. 
We print Cook’s lectures just because he seems 
to understand what are the current questions, 

Ilex& is richness. We quoted Dr. Fowler’s 
scandalous blasphemy in The Christian Advo- 
cate about Christ as a wine-drinker. A Montreay 
paper simply quotes Dr. Fowler’s language in 
aparagraph ; whereupon the Montreal Witness 
defends Dr. Fowler against the suspicion that 
he could have used such language as follows ; 





‘The above abominable language appeared 
in the Montreal reform organ. If it had been 
the Hcraid’s first outrage on decency, where 
temperance and religion were in question, we 
should have gladly supposed it had slipped in 
by mistake ; but similar selections we presume 
from atheistic American papers have appeared 
init before. It is surely uanecessary to deny 
that the editor of the leading orgau of one of 
the leading Christian denominations in the 
United States ever used such language as the 
above. Itis palpably a discreditable travesty.”’ 
But he did use the language, ‘abominable ’”’ 
as it is, that, if Christ made alcoholic wine, he 
must be ‘‘ put on trial, not as a sot, but as a 
moderate drinker, who, accordipg to the law of 
human pature, with so many million illustra- 
tions, was possibly saved from becomiog an ex- 
ample for sots by being crucified in early man- 
hood.’? The Nation has now picked up another 
long editorial of The Advocate’s, and is redicul- 
ing the ‘abjectness,’? ‘‘impudence,’’? and 
“puerility’”? of its argument that those who 
allow their subscription to lapse are sending 
their children to Hell, 1t was long ago clear 
that the present editorial management of that 
paper would not be continued a second term, 
and the question now is whether it can be ene 
dured until the next General Conference. 

Tue Senate last week passed, by a vote of 
43 yeas against 22 nays, the Matthews resolu- 
tion, whicn declares that the payment of the 
bonded debt of the United States, princi- 
pal and interest, with the ninety-cent dollar, 
would not bea ‘‘ violation of the public faitn 
or in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor.” The resolution in itself amounts 
to nothing, except as an expression of the indi- 
vidual opinions of the several senators, und an 
indication of their votes on the Silver Bill, when 
that comes up for action. The indication thus 
given leaves the question in a perplexing un- 
certainty, with the probability that the Silver 
Bill, unless very materially changed, cannot be 
passed in the Senate over the Presideut’s veto. 
Senator Jones professes confidence that the 
necessary two-thirds majority can be found in 
the Senate; yet he puts into the list at least 
three senators whose position is doubtful. We 
hope, for the credit of the country, as well as 
the interests of business, that the Senator’s cal- 
culations will prove a mistake. 


A BILL has already been passed by one of 
the houses of the Pennsylvania legislature 
which we hope will be passed by the other and 
then receive the governor’s signature. This 
bill provides that any director or other officer 
of any incorporated company who éhall either 
sign or otherwise assent to the publication, 
either generally or privately, of any uotrue 
official written or printed statement to the 
stockholders, as to the business or affairs of 
such company, which shall have the effect or 
the tendency to give to the stock shares a 
greater or less apparent value than they 
should really possess, or have the effect or 
tendency to defraud any person or body cor- 
porate, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and for the same shall, on conviction, 
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thousand dollars and be imprisoned iv the 
county jail for not less than three months and 
not more than two years. There have been 
frequent instances within the last few years in 
which just such reports have been made, as 
the facts subsequently proved. They are 
among the devices resorted to for the purpose 
of cheating. Such a law as the one proposed 
in Pennsylvania ought to be enacted in every 
state. It is the business of law, as crime and 
wrong show themselves in new and hitherto 
unknown forms, to attack them with its pen- 
alty, and thus keep pace with the inventive- 
ness of wickedness. 


THE Chinese question incidentally came 
before the House of Representatives, on a 
motion of Mr. Luttrell, a Democratic member 
from California, to amend the Steamboat Bill, 
80 as to provide that no American vessel shall 
employ in any capacity whatever a Chinese or 
Mongolian. When asked whether any gov- 
ernment on earth makes such a discrimina- 
tion, he replied; ‘I do not believe that there 
188 mano en the Pacific Coast, Republican or 
Democrat, unless he is a capitalist, who does 
not believe in making this discrimination.” 
We should be glad to hope, for the credit of 
the Pacific Coast, that the people there are all 
capitalists. So far as they are not, if correctly 
represented by Mr. Luttrell, they are little bet- 
ter than barbarians. His proposition is simply 
monstrous, alike in its relation to the Chinese 
and the owners of American vessels. While 
the thing he proposes would be an act of out- 
rageous despotism in respect to the rights of 
the latter, it is quite as bad in respect to those 
of the former. The best thing that these anti- 
Chinese mad-caps can do is to cool off, and 
resume a little common sense. This Govern- 
ment certainly cannot afford to violate the 
rights of contract and those secured by treaty, 
in order to accommodate them. 

Senator LAMAR, of Mississippi, last week, 
made his first elaborate speech in the Senate. 
He need make no other speech to fix his 
position as an orator, a rhetorician, a logician, 
and a mau governed by a high sense of honor. 
It had generally been hoped by the silvery men 
that, although he would talk against their 
scheme, he would at last vote with them. 
That bope is dead. The Senator is above any 
such compromise with his own conscience, or 
surrender of his judgment as a sworn senator 
of the United States to the dictation of others. 
His action is all the more creditable te his char- 
acter asa man in view of the fact that just the 
opposite course would have been more popular 
with his Democratic constituents. Would that 
there were more men in buth houses of Congress 
who had the courage to do what they believe 
to be right. Senator Lamar’s main position is 
that, whatever may be the mere technicalities 
of the question involved and however plaus- 
ible may be the quibbles of a lawyer, the good 
faith of the nation is, by a universal under- 
standing on the part of both Government and 
people, pledged to the payment of the bonded 
debt of the United States in gold coin, and 
that any payment ina depreciated silver coin 
would in the circumstances bring untold dis- 
honor and mischief to the whole couatry. His 
speech made this point as clear as light. The 
silvermen may vote against it; but they will 
not answer the argument, It cannot be an- 
swered. Itrests on truth and fact, and that 
basis will stand after this silver craze is dead. 


THE census of this state, taken in 1875, dis- 
closes some curious facts in reference to the 
relations and proportions of the two sexes. 
Of single or unmarried persons 1,368,247 were 
males and 1,804,566 were females, showing 
63,681 more single males than females. There 
certainly is no reason why any woman in the 
State of New York should be without a hus- 
band, so far as the material is concerned out 
of which husbands are made, The supply ex- 
ceeds the utmost possibilities of the demand. 
The census also shows that, while there were 
1,304,566 unmarried female persons in the 
state, only 896,397 were married females, leav- 
ing 408,169 unmarried females. There were 
7,776 more married women than married men 
in the state, showing the absence from the 
state of this number of the latter. Tuere 
were in all 262,354 females engaged in recog- 
nized business occupations, against 1,275,372 
Male persons. There were 98 women and 42 
men whose age was in excess of one hundred 
years. And at aoy age beyond seventy years 
the women considerably outnumber the mea 
in this respect, indicating a higher degree of 
longevity. Under the head of “ Professional 
and Personal Service’ we find 170,175 set 
down as females, twenty of whom were 
clergymen, two lawyers, two hundred and 
twenty-one physicians, and forty-eight 
“officials of government.’’ As to the 
sources of the population in this state, Penn- 
sylvania has contributed more largely than 
any other estate and Massachusetts comes 
next, The urban and suburban population 
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was 8 256,068 and the rural population 1,442,- 
190. The rate of increase of the former from 
1865 to 1875 was 34.94 per cent , while tbat of 
the latter was only 1.99 per cent. 





...-‘Sound Orthodoxy,’ friends of The 
Sunday school Times—why, that is “the very 
thing of all things” that we “want the credit 
of.” It quotes the passage from Professor Toy 
to which we referred in a general way, us fol- 
lows: that “the book of the law of Jehovah,” 
referred to in the days of Jehoshaphat, ‘* was 
perbaps vot the Pentateucb as we bave it; that 
probably was not completed in its present form 
till a later period, probably in the times of Ezra 
and Nehewiah.’’ We referred to Prof. Toy’s 
remark from memory, vot baving it under our 
eye ; but we are sure we were substantially cor- 
rect. Will not The Sunday-school Times kindly 
ask Prof. Toy if be merely meant that the last 
ebepier of Deuteronomy was not written by 
Moses, but ‘iu the times of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah’’? 


..«. This is what the editor of The Christian 
Advocate thinks about it : 

‘Canon Farrar can project his pyrotechnics 
from the Westmiaster burying-ground, with 
the deep conviction of the injustice of damun- 
ing a wav eternally for vot perfecting right- 
eourness under the man-millivery of the apos- 
tolical succession effrontery, preperly calling 
it damning the heathen without a chance,” 

To be sure, for 

“Eogiand, trembling on the rim of the 
Turko-Kussian maelstrom, forgets fora time 
ber thousand millions of Turkish bouds, for- 
gets the thuudering cannon and rattling enow- 
shoes of the Russians, and discusses eagerly 
the questions of cschatology.”’ 

“ Rattling snow shoes” is good. 


...-Governor Smith, of Wiscovsin, in his 
message to the legislature, says that the only 
conditions upon which silver should be re 
monetized are “that the relative values of 
silver and gold be duly preserved ip the colu 
age, and that the profits of the coinage, 
if any, be reserved to the Government,” 


This, of course, will not sult Sevator Joues 
and the otber owners of silver mines, Who are 
just now going in for a ten-per-cent. protit on 


their cilver bullion by having it coined tuto 
Dinety-cenut dollars, 


...-Dr. Ewer asks two questions, and an- 
sewers them ws follows: 


“Are there auy ‘secret confraternitics and 
guiids at the heart of the movement’ in the 
American Church? Not one. 

“Are there avy secret coufraternities or 
guilds at all? Notone.’’ 


We are glad to hear it. Now, will Dr. Ewer be 
kiud enough totend us the last anvual report 
of the Confraternity of the Bleesed Sacrament, 
of which he has been the presiding officer? 
We wish to publish the names of the clerical 
members, 


...-Senator Thurman last week told the 
Senate of the United States that ‘the remon- 
etization of silver would place it side by side 
with gold in less than twenty-four hours, and 
bo injustice would be dove to any one.”’ If 
the Senator meant that 41244 grainsof stand- 
ard silver would by remonetization become the 
commercial equivalent of the gold dollar in 
less thav twenty-four hours, then be was either 
insane or dishonest when he made the remark, 


..+.The silver men have been trying to flud 
some disciples of their school in this state who 
will sign a petition forthe remonetization of 
silver, avd they bave succeeded, ina population 
of about five millions, in picking up here aud 
there a stray one. Senator Coukling, in pre- 
senting tuelr petition, remarked that they 
were a very rare article in New York State 
aud that ope might travel miles and miles 
witbout meeting a live specimen. 

-++» lwo weeks ago we quoted from a very 
reprebeusible letter of the Bustou correspond- 
ent “Faith”? of The Presbyterian, aud said it 
was very much in the etyle of the letters of 
**¥aith’s’’ predecessor, Dr. Withrow. Dr. 
Withrow last week sends the Boston letter 
under his own fyll name, and at the eud scolds 
us for not baying written to ask him if he 
wrote the letter we criticised. But he does 
not deny tbat he wrvte it. 


...- Senator Randolph, of New Jersey, who 
eeldom speaks in the Senate, last week made a 
speech against the silver scheme, showing 
alike its impolicy and iniquity. The so-called 
legal right ef payiog the debt of the Govern- 
ment in the ninety-cent dollar be regarded as 
a technical quibble, uowortby of any nation 
that meant to be honorable. The Senator isa 
thorcugh-going Democrat, but not of the 
repudiating stripe. 


....The Chamber of Commerce of Charlce- 
top, in South Carolina, has informed Senator 
Butler and the Senate of the United States 
that they do not think any better of short dol- 
lars than they do of short weights. Tbe mer- 
chants and business men of New Orleans are 
of the same way of thinking. The people of 
the South are not, by aby means, **solid’’ for 
toe nimety-cent dollar, 


-++We begin this week a department of 
“Banitary"’ topics, which will be under the 
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direction of one of the most competent phy- | 
sicians in the eountry. It will repay study, as 
well as reading, and will give just that informa- 
tion which will repel disease from our homes. 
We shall also try to give a little more space 
and care to our department of ‘Farm and 
Garden.” 


.»»-The Indianapolis Journal is the leading 
Republicau paper in Judiana, and is doing a 
good service in showing the people of that 
state that a nineby-cent dollar is not just the 
thing for even heatber to force upon their 
creditors, to say nothing about Christians. 
We wish The Journal all success in ite miseian- 
ary labor. There is a plenty of work for it in 
lodiana. 

....A correspondent writes us that Pres. L. 
C. Seelye’s criticisms on the lack of biblical 
teaching in theological semivaries do uot apply 
to the Western Seminary, at Allegheny, Pa 
Where theological students fail to learn about 
the Bible we imagine that it is generally less 
the fault of the instruction given than of lack 
of faithfulness on the part of the student. 


...-The silver men are closely canvassing 
the Senate to find the fifty-two votes that will 
be necessary, with afull Senate, to override 
the President’s veto of the Bland Bill. The 
bighest number upon which they can calculate 
is forty-nine, andeven at that they have to 
count some doubtful votes. This is rather 
discouraging for the ninety-cent dollar. 


....The Presbyterian papers are puzzling 
themeelves over The Princeton Review and get- 
ting light from The Hvangelist and THE In- 
DEPENDENT. Dr. Atwater writes that the 
change does not meun avythivg, that there 
have been business misunderstandings, and 
that he did not approve the change of name. 

.... Weare glad, very glad, to receive a note 
from Mrs. Clemmer, saying that she is recoy- 
ering from her accident, Though much 
bruised and not yet able to walk, she will 
scarcely mise a week in her letters to THE 
INDEPENDENT. She was insensible for two 
hours after being thrown from the carriage. 


....The most pictorial passages in Jonathan 
Edward>’s sermon “ Stoners in the Hands of an 
Angry God" were lately preached in the Con- 
gregational church in St. Albaus, Vt., by the 
pastor, the Rey. Charles Van Norden. He de- 
clares that such preaching is now nearly or 
quite extinct, aud ought to be. 

..-- The legislature of California has found 
it necessary, in order to suppress the rowdy- 
ism and commuvism in San Francisco, to make 
incendiary language, calculated to stir up out- 
breaks against the public peace, a felony. 
Such legislation is defensible only as a last 
defense of public safety. 


..»-The vital statistics of this city show 
that the Germans are the most healthy clase in 
the community. The rate of mortality among 
them is nearly thirty-eight per cent. below the 
general average, while their increase by births 
is larger than that of any other race. 


....The Democratic Senate of Ohio bas 
passed a resvlution, all the Republicans voting 
against it, censuring the President and Secre- 
tary Sherman for their position in regard to 
resumption and the silver question. We pre- 
sume that both can staud it. 


....The assault of Senator Blaine on the 
record of Massachusetts in the War of 1812, 
when making aspeech in bovor of the first 
governor of Maine, might as well have been 
omitted. There was really no necessity for it 
and vo possible utility in it. 


..«»The President’s answer to the letter of 
Congressman Glover, informing him that the 
committee on the expenditures in the Treasury 
Department should have every facility for in- 
vestigation to its heart’s content, just hit the 
nail on the head. 


...-Tbe membership in the Hartford South 
Association of the Kev. Mr Dudley, who is 
preaching to Theodore Parker’s congregation, 
has been allowed to lapse through absence, 
This is an unfortunate but easy escape from a 
difficulty. 


....The Golden Rule defends the verb 
‘sensed,’ and we presume Zhe Congregation- 
alist willitsist that “‘relucts’’ is good enough, 
at least, for editorial Eoglisb. Why should not 
Boston have an English of its own? 


-+«eTbere can be found in Massachusetts a 
town of less than « thousand inhabitants and 
having five religious societies and five meet-~ 
ing-bouses. How many of these eects have a 
right to be? 

-»»“'MecClellan and Pendleton.”’ The Phil- 
adelphia Times says: “These names may be 
coupled before many more years have passed.”? 
We have no doubt that both are willing. 

...»Rev. Matthew Hale Smith bas left Brook 
lyn for San Francisco avd Dr. J. D. Falton has 
receiv:d a cali to Boston. God epeed them 
both. , 


.«eeMr. 8. B. Chittenden fs the kind of 
legislator that workingmen find a true friend. 





WORCESTER GREAT QUARTO 
DICTIONARY. 


Our readers have noticed in the many 
pages of fresh testimonials which we have 
published, week after week, from those 
who have obtained from us the gift of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, that 
ist.—Every one who has received it is not 
only perfectly satisfied, but greatly 
astonished at our liberality. 

2d.—That this great Premium is sent by us 
immediately on receipt of the money. 

3d.—That the Dictionary is the very latest 
edition published, the very largest 
(quarto) size, with 1854 pages, has 
the best binding, is profusely illus- 
trated, is printed on fine paper, with 
good iok, clear type, and is in every 
way equal to the best $10 edition sold 
at all the leading book-stores in the 
country. 

One thing is certain, and is beginning to 
be clearly understood: that no such oppor- 
tunity has ever before occurred tg obtain 
such a remarkable and valuable Premium 
(or gift) on such easy terms, This Diction- 
ary is now regarded almost as a necessity 
in every family, every college, academy, 
and school-house, every counting room, 
and every office in the country. It isa 
book that won’t go out of fashion. It is a 
living and perpetual fountain of intelli- 
gence, and is needed for daily consultation 
and use by all classes. To the young, and 
especially to every student, it is invalu- 
able, and every parent should now secure 
this great household teacher and treasure, 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Any clergyman can get this Dictionary by 
simply asking three of his parishioners to 
become subscribers to this paper. Hun- 
dreds have done this and have got it already. 
Others are renewing their subscriptions for 
three years, and are thus securing the great 
prize. Still others are subscribing for 
themselves and their children; while many 
young men and young ladies—acting 
promptly—applied to friends, and easily 
oltained the three subscribers necessary 
to secure it. Where there 18 a will, there 
is a way, and we are sorry for those who 
have no will to made the effort to secure so 
much at 30 little cost—or no cost at all. 

One important matter we Want distinctly 
understood, We guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion in every case. If any party receiving 
this Dictionary is not fully satisfied, he 
may return it to us immediately, by ex- 
press, and we will promptly refund the 
money and cancel the subscriptions. Thus 
far not a single whisper of diesatisfaction 
has been heard from any quarter. On the 
contrary, a perfect shower of praise is 
coming to us from every direction. See 
the latest testimonials, on page 15. 

We desire our readers also to understand 
that we do not give this Dictionary to one of 
three old subscribers, who, living in the same 
neighborhood, may see fit to combine to- 
gether and send us a renewal of their sev- 
eral subscriptions. Exch old subscriber 
must act independently—must renew his 
own subscription for threc years or get one 
or more new subscribers for one or three 
years—enough to give us $9. 

Willevery reader notice on 15 page the 
fresh testimonials just received from our 
subscribers in regard to this Dictionary. 


Publisher's Pepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 








truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known i Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


SE EE 
Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder is 
perfectly pure aud wholesomé, and house- 
keepers are encouraging its sale by a liber- 
al patronage. 





raped gcd own fault if you remain sick or 
out of health, when you can get Hop Bit- 
ters, - 





CaTARRH —Dr. Taylor’s Catarrh Powder. 
Certain aod radica! cure. Sootbing and 
healing. Nosneezing. Price 25 cents, by 
mail. Send stamp for sample and circular, 
18 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tus prosperous corporation presents its 
annual statement to our readers in another 
column. It shows continued care, able 
management, and figures which must be 
satisfactory, in every respect, to its numer- 
ous patrons and the public generally. It 
has received in premiums, on marive risks, 
during the year, $4,710,665.83,"and a 
further sum of $2,040,362.61 on policies not 
marked off on the ist of January, 1877, 
making its total receipts for the year 
$6,751.028.44. It has paid losses during 
the year to the amount of $2,565,890.27. 
The total assets of the company now amount 
to the handsome sum of $14,866,851.66. 
This is a splendid showing; not unlike, 
however, those made for many years past. 
*This corporatien stands at the very front 
among similar institutions. It is conducted 
by practical, honorable business men, 
whose convection with tke institution dates 
back to their early manhood (if not boy- 
hood), and who work zealously and untir- 
ingly to hold itin its place as the model 
marine insurance company of the times. 
It deserves its good name and reputation, 
and when we have occasion to speak of it 
we cannot help speaking plainly. 








PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 

A neat little pampblet containing the 
thirteenth annual report of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, 
bas been received and contains much valu- 
able information. Nine hundred and 
eighty-eight policics of insurance have 
been issued during the past year, making 


all liabilities is $973,357.72. There 1s, there 


of shrinkage in the insurance assets of the 
company during the past four years has 
been less than three per cent. on the whole 
sum. No mortgage out of the $1,000,- 
000 owned by the company has been 
foreclosed for non-payment of interest. 
But «a striking feature of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company 18 that the 
ratio of expense is exceedingly small. 
Under the management of the president, 
Mr. Samuel R. Shipley, and the other 
officers, the success of the company is 
assured. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS, CO. 


companies, owing to the depressed times, 
would not make as good a showing this 
year as last, when their annual statements 
appeared; but the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Philadelphia, isa not- 
able exception. Its thirtieth annual report, 
which appears in our Insurance Depart- 


figures, showing a marked progress during 


1877 have been $1,558,406.78 and the dis- 
bursements $1,077,771.15, showing a gain 
in assets of about a half million of dollare. 
The Penn Mutual Ins. Co, is managed with 
economy and is regarded as a first-class in- 
stitution. Samuel C. Huey is the president 
and the vice-presidents are Samuel E. 
Stokes and H. 8. Stevens. 





SPRINGFIELD (MASS8.) FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


We print this week the annual statement 
of this excellent and popular institution. 
The figures will interest all our business 
readers. With a paid up-cash capital of 
$750,000, it now has good assets amounting 
to $1,636,029.71. After reserving $68,838.81 
to pay current losses not yet due and 
$513,787.09 as a proper reserve fund to 
secure policyholders, the company shows a 
net surplus of $289,639.96. The statement 
we publish contains full particulars in re- 
gard toevery investment, sothat all parties 
interested may have reliab'e iaformation. 
The whole showing is clear and concise 
and reflects great credit on the able and 
conservative management of the company. 
The officers of the company are Dwight R. 








in all 6,798 policyholders, The cash capi- 
tal is half a million of dollars and the total 
assels are $3,949,300.87. The surplus over 


fore, a fraction over #1.82 of assets for 
every dollar of liability. ‘The total amount 


It is naturally to be expected that come 


ment this week, is a creditable array of 


the past year. The assets now amount to 
over six anda quarter millions and the 
surplus is $1,212,000. The receipts during 





‘January 31, 1878.) 


Smith, president, 8. J. Hall, secretary, and 
A. J. Wright, treasurer. 





LIVERPOOL, LONDON, AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


One of the lawgest and best known fire 
insurance companies in England is the 
Liverpool, London, and Globe Insurance 
Company. The statement of the United 
States Branch of this Company, whose 
office is in this city, is now made public in 
our issue of this week. The assets amount 
to nearly $4,000,000 and the liabilities to 
little over half that sum. The surplus in- 
come is $1,109,142.53—an increase of a half 
million over last year. Branch offices of 
the Company are in the principal cities in 
the United States. Mr. J. E. Pulsford is 
the resident manager of the Company in 
this country. The office in New York is 
at 45 William Street. 


a ———-— - 
CABINET ORGAN NOTES. 


THERE is an old Bible theory which tells 
us that the things which are are the things 
which have been, and that there is nothing 
new under the sun; but most people in this 
age of progress and improvement are more 
inclined to believe in that other scriptural 
maxim, which declares that old things shall 
pass away and all things shall become new. 
We know, if we know anything, that new 
inventions are being continually devised in 
all prominent arts and industries; and im- 
provements in Cabinet Organs afford one 
of many cases in point. The costliness of 
pianos and the comparatively low rates 
charged for the most perfect cabinet organs 
have aided in giving the latter the greatest 
sale; and it is a prevalent opinion that of 
all home musical instruments the New En- 
gland Cabinet Organs have become much 
the most improved. By many dealers they 
are pronounced the most efficient, most 
popular, and best adapted to accompany 
the human voice. 

The New England Cabinet Organs are, 
as many of our readers know, famous for 
the number and value of their original im- 
provements, patented and exclusively con 
trolled by the company who manufacture, 
ona very extensive scale, cabinet organs 
which are by many thousands esteemed the 
best in the world. They are remarkable 
for compass, power, variety of tones, and 
melody, ingenuity and simplicity of mechan- 
ism, durability, beautiful designs of cases, 
and resistanee to changes of climate. They 
approach in power the large volume of the 
church pipe organs, are of moderate price, 
and their superlative beauty makes them a 
leading ornament in the most richly fur 
nished hall or parlor. They are most efti- 
cient promoters of a love and talent for 
music, and the published opinions of a large 
number of dealers go to show that no 
cabinet organs exceed them now in rapidity 
of sales, and that few, if any, equal them 
in the lasting satisfaction they afford to 
purchasers. 

Within a very few years the New En- 
glaud Organ Company have become noted 
for their enterprise, skillful selection of the 
best materials, and the continual employ- 
ment of liberally paid experts in every 
branch of their manufactures. Their suc 
cessful introduction of important and ex- 
clusive improvements shows that they de- 
sign to profit by avoiding the deficiencies 
of less progressive and ingenious manufac- 
turers. Such organs as theirs are highly 
desirable additions to churches, homes, 
schools, academies, lodges, lecture-rooms, 
concert-halls, etc.; and it will be wise in 
all who intend to purchase first class cabinet 
organs to send for the instructive and in- 
teresting Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logues, which are mailed free to any address, 
on application to the New England Organ 
Company, at their headquarters, 1299 
Washington Street, Boston. 

———___ 


Tx London (Ont.) Advertiser is the lead- 
ing daily and weekly paper in Western 
Ontario, and reaches the district lying 
west of Toronto, comprising eighteen 
thickly-settled counties. It is the only 
leading secular paper in Canada which 
squarely advocates temperance and pro- 
hibitory laws, and it refuses to admit ad- 
vertisoments of liquors, lotteries, or other 
objectionable things—a sure sign of 
strength and stability, 
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FAIRBANES’ SCALES. 


UnciE Sam has a righ a right to be proud, for 
the whole world is beginning WS find out 
that the old gentleman means business. 

He supplies all creation with firearms, 
pianos, sewing-machines, and a thousand 
other things—to say nothing of silver and 
gold, corn and cotton, wheat and petro 
leum, etc. Uncle Sam also feels proud 
that the ‘‘standard ” articles of America 
are fast becoming the ‘‘ standard” articles 
of the world. Fairbanks’ Scales are now 
taking the lead in all markets. China calls 
for them, Japan calls for them, South 


-America calls for them, civilization and 


intelligence call for them the world over. 
Read in another column the latest tiews 
about these ‘‘ Standard Scales,” now more 
in demand than ever before. 
ee 
LIFE OF O. P. MORTON. 

Tue publisher of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Weekly Journal has published the life of 
the late Senator O. P. Morton in a 200-page 
12mo volume, containing a fine steel en- 
graving of the subject. The book and the 
Weekly Journal for one year is furnished 
for $1.50. The inducement is great and 
the demand has been unprecedented. The 
publisher is now making the third edition 
of the book. All subscriptions or appli- 
cation for agencies should be addressed to 
E. B. MARTINDALE, Proprietor of the Jour 
nal, ssenaraihcense: Ind, 

EEE 

THE pon from New York t to Cincin- 
nati and other points in the West and South- 
west can now be made most enjoyable by 
taking the great broad-gauge route, which 
includes the Erie and the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railroads. Safety, speed, 
and comfort are assured. The broad-gauge 
route has decided advantages. There is 
but little oscillation ef the cars and they 
are altogether more roomy. Palaee hotel 
cars run over this great route, so that meals 
may be takenat any time. Ask for tickets 
by the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road. The price of tickets has recently 


been reduced. 


Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 
present named on page 16. 
For other Premiums 
page 27. 


see 


A 
BEES AND HONEY. 


WE refer our readers who are iuterested 
in the care of bees and manufacture of 
honey to Messrs. A. J. King & Co.’s card, 
on page 22. They are a reliable concern 
and their publications are of general inter- 
est to hee-keepers, 

rr 
THE CINCINATTI WEEKLY TIMES 
announces its programme for 1878 in our 
advertising columns this week. It is a 
live and vigorous paper and offers unpre- 
cedented inducements for subscribers and 
agents, As a newspaper it is unsurpassed, 
and its interesting Year-Book, that is given 


to every subscriber, is alone worth the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 





Every one who contemplates investing 
or speculating in any bond, stock, or other 
security dealt in at the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change should first send to Alex. Froth- 
ingham & Co., 12 Wall St., for their Week- 
ly Financial Report, which is sent free. It 
gives complete information. 


rr 
IMPORTANT.— When visiting New Yo:k 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
staurant first-class. ices moderate 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 

a 


Tue advertisement of The American 
Farm Journal, a sixteen-page monthly, at 
seventy five cents per year, merits the at- 
tention of agricultural readers. 





Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th, can be had upon 
application at this office. Price 25 cents, 





Ware Dr. Price’s Extract Vanilla has 
the five flivor of the fruit, others will be 
found to have the bitter, rank taste of the 
snuff bean 


——— 
Parents, do not use vile drugs or nos- 





trums in your families; but use pure Hop 
Bitters. 


A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premiums see 
page 27. 


I 
The vigor of youth given to the aged and 


infirm by using Hop Bitters. Try it. 
cr 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 








taken freely and in season. This Evixrr 
has been before the American people forty- 
sir years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it, Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





Buarr’s Pruts.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLanteN & Son, 224 Wil. 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 





We know Hop Bitters is above and be- 
yond all as a nutritious tonic and curative. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers ro. 
« send money by mail, but either procu 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Chec* , 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


TCHHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
fa oh were. ape inventor has  eeee this splendid 
dair ze for Sy years, ears, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury s 4 his = Ft ag that it is the only true 7 

e. 
itt isappolntment: no ridioulous tints; remedies the 
ul f dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 
tiful Black or Brown. && 

ATCHELOR’S Wig ¥F 
Y. sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with a 








old and properly applied at 
, No. 16 nd street, N 





trived pear each bair just issuing from the 

skin, the B hate being evactly o L oame shade and 
as the growing aair. Ther 6 80 perfect the 

tected. Made on! ry BA HELOW 


e 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. ie York. 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Semi-Annual Interest, Paynble at 


the 

CHEMIOAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by frst mortgage on im- 
proved real estate, situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six times the —— of the loun made 
shereon. Principal and i mtereat guaranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST OC IMPANY, Des Moimes, 
lows. Bonds delivered on payment of ‘funds 

Address said company for references in 20 states 
aud full particulars. 
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THE Oe FRONTIBB. 


News & F rontier Advocate, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 
me rey em JOHNS. P. Q. (near Mentreal), tothe 
eading F Cc t is a co 


and genera) news, 18 the official organ of six wealthy 
count! fi 


$1 a Year, Postpaid, to any Address. 
ADVERTISING RATES MODERATE. 


E..R. SMITH, Proprietor. 
COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
iT ST... Boston 








A 
EASTER DECORATIONS N NOW. 
STIFFS’ Plain ana Decorated Lombech Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD, 








SCALES. 


The following testimeunial has ‘Sonitiemabiliiia aah been received 
from BANGKOK, SIAM: 


CERTIFICATE IN SIAMESE. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 4 


This ts tocertify that Fairbanks’ Scales have been 
used ut H. 8. M. Custom-house for many years, and 
have given every satisfaction, especially so far as 
durability is concerned, as it is almost a wonder 
that they are not broken and smashed long ago, 
considering the rough usage they are getting on 
board of boats, lighters, sailing ships. steamers, on 
wharfs, and in warehouses, where they have to be 
transported daily, having, for instance, weighed 
about five millions piculs of rice lust year, with 
only abuut a dozen scales, and without one acci- 
dent. 

BANGKOK, Nov. 4th, 1877. 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES. 


FARBRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York 
FAIRBANKS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

FAIRBANKS & CO, Albany. N, Y. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul Street, Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., London, Eng. 

FAIKBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk Street, Boston, 


Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORBE & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, O. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Pittsberch, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHIN®ON, San Francisco, Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS; 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 








ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 





Prices: 
trels, minated 

Basrole 

fere @ American Sportsman, combining all the 

most desirable features of the best imvorted, together 

with some valuable improvements not found in 
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ave just rege from the Big South Ba 
ime the Remington gauge guni purchased i 
y judgment, its Snootiog capacity ca” not be sur 





Louis, 600 North Fourth S:reet. 







Bteel Berrals. t 
‘ yA cugel barrels. 845; Twie 
‘ uf 75; Damascus Bar: Lod $85. The best ever of- 


REMINGTON’S 


Breech-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


CUN. 


a 
otber. Top-Lever, Snap-action, Center-Fire. For ‘eale by the trade everywhere, 
(From GN, Nov. 18th. 1876.) 
THE REMINGTON GCN —Judge tm A. Gildersieeve, of the Amesteas Rifle Teame, 1574, 1875, and 1876, 
Lieut. co Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of November 10th 
“Tb where I have been uuoning for ducks, 

om you lastsummer. Vys 

assed. | want no better zun, and \ if 
oon 4 find it, ev: p among the expe nsive gredes of English guna. 
Manufactured by E. BEMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 253 Broadway, é... tans 
ARMORY, ILIOV. N. ¥. Cut tbis out and send for ilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicago, 237 State Street. Boston, 146 Tremont Street. Ealtimore, 47 North Charles Street. 6¢, 


I tried for the fi 
coess with it was exce'!ert. io 
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nh 1B gon"s Lhelteve 


P.-O. Box 8004, 








Amold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR ENTIRE SPRING 
ASSORTMENT OF 


India Shawls, 


which for EXTENT, CHEAPNESS,und NOVELTY 
IN DESIGN have never been equaled in this coun- 
uy. 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 
Financial, — 


THE GREEEBACK SWINDLE. 


SENATOR MeERRIMON, Of North Carolina, 
in his recent speech on,the Matthews 
resolution, took the ground that the bonds 
of the Government were payable not only 
in the silver dollar of 4124 grains, but also, 
unless otherwise expressly stated, in the 
legal-tender notes of the United States. 
The latter part of his proposition is simply 
the doctrine avowed by the Democratic 
party in 1868 and repudiated by the people 
in the election of General Grant. It was 
called at the time the greenback swindle. 
This was then a very appropriate title and 
it still remains appropriate. 

The argument of the Senator is based on 
the fact that in the original legal-tender 
Act of 1862 legal-tender notes are declared 
to be ‘receivable in payment of all taxes, 
internal duties, excises, debts, and demands 
of every kind due to the United States, 
except duties on imports, and of all claims 
and demands against the United States, of 
every kind whatsoever, except for interest 
upon bonds and notes which shall be paid 
in coin.” In view of this language, the 
Senator says: ‘‘It istoo plain for debate 
that the principal of the bonds was solvable 
in legal-tender notes. I confess I cannot 
see any the smallest legal groundon which 
to found a respectable argument to the 
covtrary.” 

We take the liberty of reminding Senator 
Merrimon, and all others of his way of 
thinking, that the Act of February 25th, 
1862, which provided for the first issue of 
legal-tender notes, also authorized the 
issue of $500,000,000 of six per cent. bonds, 
in order ‘‘to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to fund” these very notes. This 
provision the Senator will find in the 
second section of the act. The idea of 
Congress in passing the act evidently was, 
not that the notes would or could ever 
be used to pay the bonds, but that the 
bonds would be issued and used to fund 
the notes, and in this sense to pay 
them. It was not contemplated at the 
time that the notes would remain in circu- 
lation longer than was imperatively neces- 
sary to meet the exigency then existing; 
and, hence, provision was made for funding 
them in five twenty six per cent. bonds, 
If, then, that had been done which Congress 
expected when it authorized the issue of 
the notes, and made them receivable, as 
described in the language which the Sena- 
tor quotes, tae notes would long since have 
disappeared by being funded into bonds, as 
provided for in the same act. We submit 
that this ymost conclusively shows that 
Congress, when authorizing both the notes 
and the bonds in the same act, did not 
contemp!ate the payment of the latter by 
the former, but intended exactly the oppo- 
site. 

The provisions that the interest should 
be paid in coin, and that one per cent. of 
the debt of the United States should also 
be puid each year in the same way, would 
be very singular, if it were, nevertheless, 
true that the principal of the bonded debt 

was payable in legal-tender notes. The 
object of the first provision was to assure 
the creditors of the Government tbat, while 
the legal-tender notes were in existence, 
they should not be available for the pur- 
pose of paying the interest on the bonded 
debt. The object of the second provision 
was to create acoin sinking fund, for the 
payment of the principal when due. Both 
provisions clearly imply that the principal 
was regarded as payable only in coin. 


The constryction placed upon the Legal- 











Congress, and the construction placed 
upon it by ‘the Executive branch of the 
Government after it became a law, show 
most abundantly that nobody then ever 
dream! that the bonds of the Government, 
unless expressly so stated, were payable in 
anything but coin. They were payable in 
dollars, ‘The stipulation was to pay dollars, 
and dollars in the legislation of Congress 
mean coin dollars. Legal-tender notes are 
not dollars, but simply obligations to pay 
dollars, The Public Credit Act of 1869, in 
declaring that the bonds of the Govern- 
ment, unless otherwise expressed, should 
be paid in coin, simply stated what was 
involved in the acts authorizing the 
issue of these bonds. It was not until 
after the inflationists commenced their 
career of repudiation and folly that any- 
body heard of the greenback swindle. We 
regret that so good a lawyer as Senator 
Merrimon should be the advocate of such 
legal nonsense. 





TESTING THE THING. 





A LARGE manufacturer in Connecticut, 
whose pay-roll amounts to $40,000 per 
month, not long since thought that he 
would give his employés a taste of silver, 
and see how they would like it. He came 
to New York and bu lt enough silver 
dollars, at 95 cents each, to pay off all his 
workmen for one month, The payment to 
some of his best workmen was as high as 
$400 in one sum. When he counted out 
this sum to one of these men, the latter 
exclaimed: ‘‘Good Lord! Major, I shall 
have to hire a jackass to cart this money 
home. Don’t give us any more of it.” 
‘“‘That is just it,” responded the Major. 
‘It takes jackasses to make the money and 
jackasses to cart it home.” The men who 
had to receive considerable sums found 
the weight of the money rather a serious 
inconvenience. 

There is a financial moral in this incident 
worth considering. Eighteen dollars and 
fourteen cents in the subsidiary silver 
coin of the United States weigh a pound; 
a hundred dollars weigh five pounds and a 
half; a thousand dollars weigh over tifty- 
five pounds; ten thousand dollars weigh 
more than a quarter of a ton; fifty thou- 
sand dollars weigh more than twenty seven 
hundred pounds; a hundred thousand dol- 
lars weigh more than fifty five hundred 
pounds; and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars weigh over sixteen thousand pounds. 
A million of dollars in coined silver would 
weigh more than twenty-five tons. The 
weight of the metal and the consequent 
difficulty and increased labor of handling 
itand storing it explain the reason why, 
during our entire history since 1792, the 
Government has coined but a trifle over 
eight millions of 4124¢ grain silver 
dollars. The low value of silver, in com- 
parison with its weight, precludes its use 
in large payments. It involves a large 
loss of time in counting and demands 
more room for storage and imposes greater 
cost of transportation than gold, by the 
proportion of fifteen or sixteen to one. 

Silver money is fitted only for small pay- 
iments, and, hence, its proper place is that 
of asubsidiary coin. And yet the Bland 
Bill proposes the coinage of silver dollars 
at not less than $2,000,000 and not more 
than $4,000,000 per month. At the first 
rate four months would equal the past 
coinage of such dollars for more than 
three-quarters of a century; and at the 
second rate this would be achieved in two 
months. Would the money cost any less 
than an equivalent coinage in gold? Not 
a penny. Would it be more convenient 
than gold, except for small transactions? 
Not at all; but just the reverse. It would 
be bad policy to coin a large amount of 
silver dollars,even if they were honest 
dollars, by having the value of gold dol- 
lars, since the country has no use for 
them. The coin is too large and too 
heavy to be convenient. Half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars, and ten-cent pieces are all: 
that the people need for small transactions. 
They meet the wants of a subsidiary coin- 
age; and, being a legal tender for a small 
amount, issued in limited quantity, and 
redeemable in gold, they will circulate 
among the people without depreciation. 


The gilver dollar, especially if issued ip 
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tender Act when it was pending before 





large quantities, as is proposed in the 
Bland Bill, would be a positive nuisance 
and the whole country would be thorough- 
ly disgusted with it in less than two years. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue events of the week have been quite 
important, though the general condition 
of trade is much the same. All business 
of a local character is dull, while foreign 
trade keeps up to large propcrtions. Mer- 
cantile failures continue to occur; but the 
principal ones this week have been in the 
morocco trade in Philadelphia. 

Late cable advices from Europe indicate 
the probable ending of the war between 
Russia and Turkey. The Porte has ac- 
cepted the Russian conditions stipulating 
both for territorial concessions and a large 
war indemnity. The close of the war will 
be likely to have an unfavorable effect on 
the market for food staples. Indeed, the 
market, both here and at the West, is 
already visibly depressed at the probable 
influence upon American interests of the’ 
opening upto the markets of Europe of the 
large amount of grain until now locked up 
in the seaports of Southern Russia. Should 
peace be definitely concluded, lower prices 
will undoubtedly prevail. 

Stanley Mathews’s silver resolution, de- 
claring the right of the Government to pay 
its bonds in silver, has passed the Senate 
by a vote of 48 to 22. This result is not 
conclusive on the whole silver question 
and it has thus far had very little effect on 
monetary affairs. Still the vote was large 
enough to create some uneasiness and to 
continue the existing suspense in regard to 
the final fate of the Bland Bill. 

The total value of imports, including 
specie, at this port for the year 1877 is 
$329,088,868, against $305,364,638 in 1876. 
With a gain exclusive of specie of thirty- 
five millions in the imports over the pre- 
vious year, there is a falling off in dry goods 
of three millions, leaving a net gain of 
thirty-eight millions in general produce and 
merchandise. The value of exports for the 
year is $298,933,971 in produce and $27,- 
497,169 in specie, against $275,550,964 in 
produce and $43,097,102 in specie in 1876. 
The exports have been Jarger than for any 
year since 1873, when the total, exclusive 
of specie, was $300,245,405. This large 
increase in exports is certainly very en- 
couraging. 

Money has beenin good supply during 
the week, and call loans have been made 
as low as 8 percent., with the principal 
business at 4 to 6 per cent. on Government 
bonds and stock collateral as well. The 
market closes easy at 4 to 44¢ per cent. 
There isa better demand for commercial 
paper; but acceptances are scarce, on ac 
count of the limited volume of trade. We 
quote prime endorsed short-date paper at 4 
5 to 54 per cent., four months 54 to 6 per 
cent., and single name at 6 to 8 per cent, 

The Stock Market opened dull and un- 
settled, became active and strong, and set- 
tled back to dull and steady, to unsettled 
and lower, and has kept alternating be- 
tween these points all the week. Lake 
Shore, as usual, of late, has been the prin- 
cipal point of interest. The market is 
entirely specalative. One class of opera- 
tors, having as much as they can well car 
ry, buy more, because ‘‘there’s nothing 
else to do.” Another class sell ‘ short” on 
a heavy market, and ‘‘cover” when the 
market advances enough to make a small 
profit. The ‘‘public” are not in the mar. 
ket at all. 

The representatives of the great coal- 
carrying companies met on Friday, in the 
private ottices of President Gowen, of the 
Reading Railroad Company, in Philadel- 
phia, and after an hour’s harmonious ses- 
sion finally settled all the disputed points, 
and agreed to articles of association for 
the ‘‘ Anthracite Board of Control,” as the 
members of the coal combination prefer to 
designate themselves. The representatives 
of all the interests affected, including the 
Lehigh Valley individual operators, were 
present at the meeting. An agreement 
was signed by all the delegates and a reso- 
lution passed establishing the allotment of 
production for the firstthree months. The 
articles state that the board is to be com- 
posed of the following: 


“ The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company ; the Central 
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Railroad of New Jersey, including the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Company. and the Lehigh and Sus- 
quebanpa Railroad Company, and the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company; the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company; the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western Railroad Company; the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company; and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. Each representative in said board shall, the 
agreement states, cast a number of votes equal to 
the percentage which his interest represents in the 
annual production of coal, so that the full vote of 
allthe members shall be 100. All sizes of cual, in- 
cluding buckwheat and pea coal, shall be included in 
the allotment; but all coal shipped to the Pacific 
Coast of the United States, orto any foreign country 
other than the West India Islands or the Dominion 
of Canada, shall not be included in the alloument; 
Each interest shall have the right to sell its quota in 
any manner or at any price, but it is especially rec- 
ommended that, with a view of bringing the sales 
departments of the several interests as nearly as 

ible into bar i accord, the salesagenpts of 
the different coal companies shall occupy one 
room, thereby constituting a Coal Exchange. Each 
interest shall pay weekly to the credit of the Board 
of Control, into some designated depository, 15 cents 
for each ton of coal produced and chargeable to it, 
as a fund outof which, by proper order of the Board, 
a penalty of $125 shull be payable for every ton 
shipped in excess of the proper monthly quotas, for 
the benefit of those whose quotas are deficient. In 
case of strikes, lock-outs, etec., where, in consequence 
of the inability or refusal of anv interest to pro- 
duce its proper quota, the tonnage of the remaining 
interest or interests may be zreatly out of its proper 
proportion, such interest or interests so exceeding 
shall only be called upon for penalties upon such 
proportion of their excess as is over and above the 
amount of the allotted quantitics which at the com- 
mencement of the season had be2n assigned to it or 
them for the period Over which such strike or lock- 
out extends. 

“Jtis provided thatany interest sufferingfrom a 
strike, and nou having received any penalties for 
the amount of itsdeticiency during said strike, may, 
during any period of the remainder of the then cur- 
rent year, make up the said deficiency of tonnage 
and provided further, that, where any interest does 
not exceed its monthly allotment in tons, but is in 
excess of it's propermonthly proportion, due to the 
fact that another in erest or interests has or have 
not shipped its or their full monthly allotment, 
thereby reducing the total aggregate monthly ship- 
ments, and such interest being in excess may, at its 
option, have the amount of excess deducted from 
its next month’s quotu; and the settlement due to 
such excess muy, therefore, be made by deduction 
from or addition to the next month’s quotas, in lieu 
of the payment of the penaities in cash. The Lehigh 
Valley interest shal) be responsible for and charge- 
able with all the coal delivered by the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad to the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany for transportation by canal. The allotment for 
the year 1878 shall be as follows: Pbiladelphia and 
Reading Railroad, 28.625 per eent. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, 19.750 per cent. Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, 12.05 per cent. Delaware, Laczawanna, and 
Western Railroad, 12.750 per cent. Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, 21.480 per cent. Pennsyivania Rail- 
road, 7.625 per cent. Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
5.865 percent. Mr. Thomas E. Dixon, of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Coal Company, was elected presi- 
dept, and Mr. Franklin B. Gowen. of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Company, was chosen secre- 





tary.’ 


The following is an approximate state- 
ment of the business of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for December, and for the year 
1877, as compared with corresponding 
periods in 1876. All the lines east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie for December, 1877, as 
compared with the same month in 1876, 
show a decrease in gross earnings of $241,- 
175; decrease of expenses, $68,620; net 
decrcase, $172,555. The year 1877, as com- 
pared with 1876, shows a decrease in gross 
earnings of $5,773,915; decrease in ex- 
penses, $3,052, 762; net decrease, $2,721,153. 
All the lines west of Pittsburgh for the 
year 1877 show a deficiency in meeting all 
liabilities of $461,290. This shows the net 
receipts from earnings on all lines east of 
Pittsburgh to be $11,744,776. The pay- 
ments this year are less by $3,000,000 on 
account of dividends, which shows thet the 
decreased amount of dividends paid has 
more than covered the net decrease in 
earnings. 

At a meeting in Philadelphia held in 
reference to the new Continental telegraph 
line, Mr. Alfred Nelson stated that the 
project was in a fair way of success, a 
charter having been secured and a large 
amount of capital subscribed. 

Mr. Jewett, receiver of the Erie Railway 
Company, has filed his report for Novem- 
ber. It shows, on November Ist, cash on 
hand, $641,332.56; that during the month 
the receipts were $2,713,452.80; that the 
disbursements for the month were $2,256,- 
404.79; and that there was on hand at the 
close of the month a cash balance of $457,- 
048.01. The report further shows that on 
October 31st the certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by the receiver amounted to 
$1,962,147.18, and that on November 31st 
they amounted to $1,608,916.79; a diminu- 
tion during the mouth of $353,230.39. 

Another meeting of the representatives 
of the trunk lines has taken place in refer- 
ence to the continued cutting of freight 
rates. No decision was arrived at, but it 
now seems probable that another railroad 
war will be commenced, to offset the cyt 
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ting of rates between Boston and Portland 
and the West. 

The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 

ing. est. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ....... 20% %WK j%Wk 19% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 36 37K BK BOK 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 62% 63% 82 62x 
C., R. L, and Pacitic....,.... 94% 9% 9% 99% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..102 {034g 102% = 108 


Col., C.,and Ind. Cen ...,, eo 3% 3% 603K 
C., Cig Gig CI ee ick 8 sh ccce 34 3 34 346 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 74% 74% 7 72% 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 19 9% «#679 7 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... — -- - 100% 
Consolidation Coal.......... - - — 25 
Canton... — crcccece sovvee - _ - 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 0% 51% 49% 5014 
Delaware and Hudson ..... Wy SOX 48% 49346 
Express—Adams..... ....... 100 100 100 100 
American. .... 48% 49 48% 48 
United States..... - - _- 46 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — — — 83 
Erie.... 95% 8% 9 
Erie, pref. - - 22 





Han. and St. Joseph ......., 12 12 ny Wh 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 26% = 27 24% «25 


Tilinois Central... ........-++++ 7 4% «24 74 
Take Shore.........66 1. 6 wee 60% 683% S59X 62 
MichiganCentral..... re) an 5x SO 
Morris and Essex..........+++ vi) 15 vib ae 4 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... - 38% 39% 33% 39 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd sees OE = 0 69% 69% 
N. Y. Contral.....cccsceccee.. 105% «106K «105% «105K 
N. J. Central. piduy cece 154 15K 15K 
N. Y.,N.H.,and Hart ..... 155 155 155 155 
Ohio and Miss” ......... teu: Ome 1% 7 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pref. ....... - o - 12 
Pacific Mail. ... —.....- oo 238% 2% 28 23% 
PANAMB. ....00. cocccesee vos - — - 120* 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 91 91 89 8946 
Penneylvania Coal. ........ - - _ 153* 
Rensselaer and Saratoga... — - - 93 
Quicksilver... 2 ......eeseeeee by We 1% 15% 
Quicksilver, pref.... .. ..... 30 30 30 30 
St. Louis and I. M............ 6 6 6 5 
St. Louis, K.C., and N. ..,. 4% 4K 4% 4% 
St. Lonis, K.C., and N., pref, 22 22 22 22% 
St. Louis and San Francisco. — — -- 3% 
Waheed. ...00 coccece scecce 15K Vi 15% 16% 
Unton Pacific. ...........+ «ee O7% «= BK CTH 


Western Union Telegraph, 76% 78 1% =(TT% 


Gold has been dull and weak and the 
fall to 101}, which was the closing price on 
Saturday, is significant of the early wiping 
out of all difference between gold and 
greenbacks. The passage of the silver 
resolution did not affect the premium, as 
was aoticipated, and speculators who 
bought on Friday at 10146 are badly disap- 
pointed. 

tovernment bonds are active, and the de- 
mand has been large enough to fairly sus- 
tain the currency prices of all issues, in 
face of the decline in gold. 

The following were the closing quota- 
tion on Saturday: 


, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. cur.68.:...019 120 (U0. My 10-408 r ....1083 108% 
U.S. 6s ’8Ir....107 ody ¥. ey op.. 10836 109 
U.8. 6s ‘8hep...107  107';10. 8. 5881 r..... 105 36 
1.8. 68°65 n. r.102% 103K) U. 8. ba ‘st op «+ 106% m 
U.S. 68 65 cp..102% 103 | U.S. 44s 91 r...108% 4 
U.S. 68767r 2.105% 106 10.8. 468 91 cp. .108% 

U. 8. 68 "67 ep. 105% + ad HS 8.491907 r....101 101% 
1) $. 6868 r..,,1083¢ 109 |U.8. 4s 1907 cp..101% 101% 
U.S. 68 68 cp...109 1094) 


The Treasury Department has issued a 
circular stating that banks may become 
depositories for the purposes of the new 4 
per cent. loan by depositing United States 
bonds with the Treasurer of the United 
States, as security for deposits to be after 
ward made. Certificates of deposit in proper 
form and for the amount of bonds so de- 
posited will be furnished to the bank for 
execution, The regular transcript blanks, 
for the Treasurer’s general account, will 
be used in reporting deposits made on 
account of this loan, and will be furnished 
on demand to any national bank becoming 
a depository under this order. 

These bonds have thirty years to run 
before the question of paying off the prin- 
cipal can possibly come up, and they are 
redeemable wholly at the option of the 
Government after that time. 

Parties desiring to purchase these bonds 
may save themselves all the trouble at- 
tending formal subscriptions to the Gov- 
ernment by making their purchases direct 
from Messrs, Fisk & Hatch, bankers, No. 
5 Nassau Street, who give notice that they 
are prepared to furnish the bonds at any 
time for immediate delivery in large or 
small amounts at the subscription price, or 
at the current market rate, if the latter at 
the time of the purchase is more favorable 
to the purchaser than the Government price. 
They also buy and sell at market rates all 
the other issues of Government bonds, in- 
cluding the ‘‘called” five twenties, and 
will give investors all desired information 
on the subject of investment in Govern- 
ment bonds. Their long experience and 
established reputation insure to persons 

dealing with them the best terms that the 
market will allow and careful attention to 
their interests, 





The Treasury now holds $346,075,050 in 
U. 8. bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,643,000 in bonds to secure 
public deposits. The U.S. bonds depos- 
ted for circulation for the week, $198,050; 
the United States bonds held for circu- 
lation withdrawn for the week, $56,000; 
the national bank circulation outstanding 
—gold notes $1,432,120, currency $319,- 
540,354 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
the week, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year, were: 


1877. 1878. 
New York, ,.........-0000+ $2,160,000 $1,023,000 
BOSS cce  csccsccccscecs 1,827,000 2,148,000 
Philadelphia........ .....+ 439,000 262,000 
Miscellaneous..... .,...... 1,044,000 1,088 ,000 
Total .........66...-00-%5,470,000 $4,521,000 


State bonds have been quiet, but gen- 
erally firm. District of Columbia 3 65s are 
wanted at 78. Louisiana consols sold at 
86%. 

Holders of bonds of the State of Tennes- 
see are requested by the bondholders’ com- 
mittee, Mr. Eugene Kelly chairman, to 
communicate with Mr. Peter Geddes, one 
of the committee, at 31 Nassau Street, room 
8. Co-operation among the creditors of 
Tennessee is the object and prompt replies 
will assist the committee in its action. 

As all but $2,674,500 of the $33,220,464 
total indebtedness of Massachusetts is un- 
equivocally payable in gold, and half of 
this amount is bonds of the Troy and 
Greenfield Railroad, which are payable 
in either gold or silver coin, and were 
made in 1862, when gold and silver were 
equally recognized as coin, to remove all 
ambiguity relative to this amount, the 
house committee on finance reported a bill 
making the entire debt of the state payable 
in gold. 

There has been a good buriness in first- 
class railroad bonds, at good prices, and 
sales have covered an unusually wide 
range. St. Paul sinking fund sold at 9314. 
Lacrosse division rose to 105}. Northwest 
gold bonds were up to 938, and Hannibal 
and St. Joseph 8 per cent. convertibles down 
to 8634. There was an advance in Burling. 
ton and Cedar Rapids firsts to 624. Rock 
Island 63 were strong at 107, Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre consols at 354, Central Pa- 
cifics 105, Union firsts 1048, land grants 
104, sinking fund 96, and Lake Shore 2d 
consols 9614 @96 7%. 

The Bank Statement is again favorable. 
The change in legal tender and circulation 
is very slight, while loans, specie, and de- 
posits are Jargely increased. The move- 
ment for the week results in a gain of 
$1,458,275 in surplus reserve, the banks 
now holding $15,631,995 in excess of legal 
requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compar@d with that of last 
week: 


Jan, Wth, Jan, 26th, Comparisons, 
Loans. .. . 266,981,200 238,404,400 Ine....., $1,423,100 
Specie...... 28,477,500 30,195,000) Ine .... 1,716,100 
Leg. tend... 37,189,300 37.281,.2000) Inc. ... 41,900 
Total res.. 65 666,800 67,424,800 Ipe...... 1,758,000 
Deposits. 205,972,400 207,171.200 Inc... .. 1,198,900 
Res. req... 51,493,075 51,792,800 Ime... ... 209,725 
Surplus.... 14,173,725 15,632,000 Inc...... 1,458,275 
Circulation 19,841,800 19,798,100 Dee...... 00 


The closing quotations for Bank Stocks 
were as follows: 


























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 

America........ 148 142 Markev.. paeradetes Ww  — 
Am’can Exch.. — 102 Pannad 132 
Broadwa 24% |Mech’es Bkg As 50 60 
Generel ® at n't. 99% 100% | Mer ule..... 98 100 
pm tham. 119% erchants’. . 14% 116 
0 rer "200 300 |Mer. Exchanye. 75 1% 
Commerce. —- 120 |Metropolitan,... 12914 130 
Continental .. 7% 80 |New York...... — dil 
First National. 7” — |Ninth National. -— 5 
Fourth Nat’al.. 984 North Amer.... 7 175 
Fifth Avenue . 20% — |North River..,, — 
German Amer. 70 75 13 — 
——— 9 108 
Grocers’. _ 
{anover..... 101% 101 | Republic 9 91 
mp’s’ & Trad’s’ 203 gnos “I eather 100115 
rving.. lt — Nicholas. — Ww 
Manhattan. oo 140 «146 Stata - - wee in — 120 
Manuf’s’ & ‘ter — 9% |{Union. ee 150 
Marine.......... se — 


Representative Waddell has introduced a 
bill to establish and maintain national sav- 
ings depositories as a branch of the Post- 
office Department, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-offices and Post 
roads, of which he is chairman. It is in 
many respects similar to the bills hereto 
fore introduced forthat purpose. In order 
to give complete and direct security to all 
depositors, the credit of the United States 
is pledged for the repayment to the Ccepos- 
itor, or to his legal representative, of every 
sum of money deposited. There is to be a 
chief office at Washington, and the Post 
master-General is authorized to designate 
such suitable money-order post-offices at 





which the salary of the postmaster is not 
less than $600 per annum as the business 
of the Postal Savings Depository may re- 
quire. The rate of interest on the deposits 
shall not exceed 3 per cent. per annum, 
and shall on the 30th day of June and the 
30th day of December in each year be 
added and become a part of the principal. 
The aggregate amount of principal ond 
interest to the credit of any depositor shall 
not exceed $1,500, and money due to a 
depositor, whether remaining on deposit in 
said depository or invested in bonds, for 
which the bill makes provision, or in the 
inscribed debt, shall not at any time, while 
in the custody of the United States, be 
liable to taxation under any state or mu- 
nicipal authority; and any such money 
shall not be liable to demand, detention, 
seizure, or withdrawal, without the volun- 
tary consent of the depositor, by reason of 
any debt due against the depositor or his 
legal representative. 

The State of Vermont has 20 savings 
banks and trust companies, with 31,528 
depositors and $8,321,000 in deposits. The 
total expenses last year amounted to $42,- 
653 64. The surplus held is $356,274. 

The statement of the Union Trust Com- 
pany for the year just concluded bas been 
made public. The usual dividend has 
been passed, so that some doubtful securi- 
ties may be charged off, in order to improve 
the financial condition of the incorporation. 
The report of Mr. Orvis, who examined the 
Union Trust Company last month, exhibits 
avery favorable state of affairs. There isa 
surplus of $85,813.28. The Company holds 
bonds and mortgages bearing 6 and 7 per 
eent. interest to the amount of $241,437 75. 
Its loans on collaterals amount to $2,872, - 
671.25 currency and $55,000 gold. From 


the currency loans $9,859.57 are deducted 
for shrinkage. The Company invested 
$2,500,000 in United States bonds, which 
are now worth $2,814,040 The de- 
preciation within the past year of 
these securities accounts for the falling 
off in the surplus. The bank examiner re- 
marks in his report that, notwithstanding 
the shrinkage in some of. their bonds and 
in some of their mortgages, the Company 
exhibits the ability to earn a large amount 
of money. He compliments the Company 
on its system of bookkeeping, and declares 
the executive management worthy of com- 
mendation. The Company acts as transfer 
agent for a number of large corporations, 
and the revenue derived from this source 
is nearly equal to the amount of the entire 
expenses of the institution. It is also cus- 
todian of numerous trusts, amounting in the 
total to $1,486,655.86, Its deposits amount 
to $5,475,658, 12. 

Our readers will notice in another col- 
umn that the Continental National Bank, 
of this city, has now good promise of 
prosperity under its new and able manage- 
ment. Mr. Frederick Taylor, well known 
in all business circles in New York, has 
recently been elected cashier. His long 
connection with the wealthy figm of Fred- 
erick Butterfiedd & Co. has made him 
familiar with business men and business 
affairs, and particularly with all Wall 
Street matters. In his new position he 
will have the counsel of Mr. Frederick But- 
terfield, who has been made a director of 
this bank. Mr. John T. Agnew has been 
elected vice-president, Mr. Edmund D. 
Randolph is president, and all the directors 
are known to be sound business men. 
U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 

We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of wold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

The coupon bonds are in denominations of $50, 
$100, 500. and $1,000, and the registered bonds in de- 
nominations of $50, $100. $500. $1,(00, $5,000, and 
$10,000. Interest payable quarterly, onthe first days 
of January, April, July, and Octaber. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, all other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
tor the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and ‘“‘called”’ five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
west bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
Michigan farm-lands bond and mortgage secur- 
ties, for > 5. and 10 years. Rich soil, variety and 
f pr venient railroad facilities, 

vaiue two to four times amount of je peates 


titles, and prom ymeont < of interest, = rincipal. 
For gpg ‘address © nd prin Reni 


f cight. ears ay BT er sehen sti formerty 
‘or 
Mich). i yearn, cane solicited, 
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CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


EDMUND ®. RANDOLPH, President. 
JOHN T. AGNEW, Vice-President. 
FREDERICK TAYLOR, Cashier. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Ase’t Cashier. 


NEw YORK, Jan. 26th, 1878. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, on 234 
inst., Mr. Frederick Taylor was elected Cashier and 
Mr. Altred H. Timpson Assistant Cashier. Mr. Tay- 
lor has been for mse years —or in the house of 
Frederick Butterfield & Co. and a Director in this 
bank. Mr. Frederick Butterfieid has also been 

elected a member of the Board of Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
President. 


A SURE 12 PER CENT. STOCK. 
A RELIABLE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


THE POLAR STAR GOLD AND SILVER MINING 
CO.is now producing very rich ore from its cele- 
brated Mine in Colorado, and has only a small cap- 
ital to secure large dividends. The Mine is under 
able and economical management and has paid 
good dividends for four years. It is now in success- 


ful operation, TY paying regular monthly dividends 
atthe rate of 1 2 per cent. per annum on the par 
value of the Red with excellent prospects of pay- 
ing in addition extra dividends. The Polar Star has 
passed the examination of the New York Mining 

tock Exchange, and tbe Company contemplate soon 
to have the stock reguar calleo at the Board. All 
the stock is full paid and free from any assessments. 
In the meantime, investors who desire to purchase a 
first-class, permanent, dividend-paying investment 
can obtain some of this stock op favorable terms on 
copliceses to 

MESSRS, ALBERT H. NICOLAY & 00. 
Sole Agents tor the Com 
No. 43 Pine Street, New ! ork. 

P.8.—The Company reserve the rightto advance 

the » price of the stock on any day, without notice. 














OFFICE OF THE POLAR STAR GOLD AND SILVER 
MINING Co., No. 43 Pine St., N. Y., Jan. 19th, 1878, 


yn COMPANY has declared a DiVIDEND of 
ENT. for the month of Jansen? pey- 
able to pe a th of record at the office of the 
Compan on the 10th proximo. 
Transfer Pooks close January 3ist and reopen 
February lith, 


“wr Ww. BLACKBURN, . Treasurer, — 


— PER CENT. NET. 
way you please. All lask is a trial. in 


Test me and my loans any 
terest paid semi-annually. Security 4 to 
S times the loan in tand alone, exclusive 
of the buildings. Sworn appraisements at present 


low cash values. Prompt payments. 23d year of 
residence in the state. Bestot references. Send for 


particulars. 
D. Ss. B. JOHNSTON, 
__ Negotiator of Mortguge Loans, St. Paul, val, Minn. 


10 PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land, Send fer par 
ticulars and references, 

B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY Dic KINBON, Manager 





‘Broadway, New York 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds, old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE LN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Central [Winois Loan Agency,’ 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 








Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT ST. 
Cie vv vnc cecascadsscedsdccacacceccacd 82,000,000. 


Te Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLA OOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75 a year, according to size. An extra size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks ad- 
joining Vaults provided for Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 


THE Company act as s EXEC UTORS, LOMIN. 
TRATORS, und GUARDIANS, and REUKLVE AND 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of indy description neal the 
courts, corporations, and | individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND IN UueruEnzs ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE D z. 
ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 
SECURITY, aL (OMT ANY HAS 7 
TRUST CAPITA )F $1,000,000, PRIMARILY RE- 
SPONSIBLE FoR THEIR TRUST OBL IG. ATIONS. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept, with- 
out charge. 


STEPHEN A.CAL DWELL L, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of 
the Trust Depart me 
ROBERT PAT’ TESON, ‘Treasurer and Secretary. 
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DIRECTORS: 
8. A. Caldwell, bet! az C. . Gibs 
John Welsh, .Gil Ingham. Yell, 
Edward W. Clark, i . Pratt McKean, 
Alexander Henry, William H. Merrick, 


George F. Tyler, John B. Gest, 
Edward T. Steel. 


FARRAGOUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE 184 BROADWAY. 


New YorK, January 8tb, 1878. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Five PER 
CENT, also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT, payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


[ANOYER 


‘Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway. Corner Cedar Street. 
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DEY GOODS. 


THe general features of the market 
remain the same. Buyers are operating 
very cautiously, and it is thought that 
many of them are waiting for the expected 
change in railroad freights before beginning 
to make their heavy purchases, There is 
no speculative movement whatever and 
prices are considered down to the very 
lowest possible point. 

Cotton goods have been in steady though 
moderate movement, and sales added to de- 
liveries on account of orders have made up 
a fair amount of business. 

The shipments of domestic cottons to 
foreign ports during the past week have 
been 4,026 packages from this port and 38 
packages from Boston, making in all 4,064 
packages, or a total of 5,157 packages thus 
far in the year, against 4,244 packages for 
the same time last year. This increase is 
so marked that it seems to indicate a great 
improvement in the foreign demand, which, 
if continued, will prove an important fea- 
ture in steadying the prices with home 
markets. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in moderate movement, with heavy stand- 
ards a trifle more active. The export de- 
mand for this grade has been so large as to 
reduce stocks of several leading makes to 
a nominal amount. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetinge have 
continued irregular. Some makes that 
have been lately reduced in price have 
been distributed more freely; but the gen- 
eral movement is slow. 

Cottonades have been in improved de- 
mand and a fair business has been done 
with clothiers and jobbers. 

Ginghams continue quiet, with spring 
assortments not generally displayed. 

Tickings are less active. 

Printing cloths are without general 
action, though some special sales have 
been effected. Quotations are changed to 
8 9-16c, to 35gc. for extra standard 64x64 
cloths and 3 5-16c. to 344c. for 56x60, 

Prints have been generally quiet, though 
some special styles and makes have been 
moderately free. Spring styles are now on 
exhibition with all agents. 

Dress goods are in light movement for 
fancies, while some makes of staples are 
in good demand. All makes of worsted 
goods are now open to full display. 

Woolen goods are without general activ- 
ity. Goods of special character have 
shared in a fair trade, with all others quiet. 

Fancy cassimeres continue to receive 
attention only in special lines. The gen- 
eral market is dull. j 

Kentucky jeans are in very light de- 
mand, except for low and medium qual- 
ities, which are in moderate movement, 

Foreign dry goods continue in very light 
movement. Importers’ sales, combined 
with deliveries of specialities for pre 
vious orders, are perhaps as large as usual 
at this time of year; but there is no activ- 
ity in the general demand. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,093,180, and the amount thrown on the 
market $1,640,408. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 








IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, January 28th, 1878, 











PRINTS, 
Albion..... ....... 6 |Mallory........... 6% 
Allens....... «esses 59{|/Manchester........ 64 
American.......... 6 |Merrimack, D...... —- 
Arnold .......66++5 6 |Ortental.......... 6 
Cocheco, L........ 2 Sa 
Dunnelis.......... 6 |Richmond. 6 
Freeman., ....... 5}4|S8impson’ s Mourn’ g 6 
Garner &Co...... 6 |Sprague........... 6 
Gloucester........ — |Wameutta........ 5 
amilton ......... — |Washington....... _ 
GINGHAMB. 
Amoskeag......... 934 Lancaster.,... coooe D 
ng Lee 9 {Namaske......... . 8g 
ES eee 8}¢|Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 |Southwark....... - 7% 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS Seen SHIRTINGS. 
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ST WGUTT ‘uns 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-dow wn). 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNDA NDRIED, 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM BHIRT-MAKERS), 


869 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. B.—Goods sent on receipt of P.-O. Money-order 


A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. Read about it on 
page 15. For other Premiums see 
page 27. 








Weekly Market Review. 
(For week ending Friday, Jan. 25th, 1877.) 


GROCER’S MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee remains dull, with 
focreased receipts and accumulating stock, 
and with the continued almost total suspen- 
sion of demand prices have further yielded. 
Mild Coffees are dull and weak, with prices 
toa great extent nominal, but favoring buy- 
ers, 


TEA.—There has been a fair degree of ac- 
tivity in Black and Green, Formosa Oolong 
being apparently in most favor, and the mar- 
ket is steady. 

SUGARS.—Refined.—The demand continues 
limited. On Thursday a reduction of one- 
quarter of a cent was made, which was fol- 
lowed by a fair business ; but yesterday the 
market relapsed into the former state of dull- 
ness and at the close there was a quiet and 
weak feeling. Raw.—The depressed condition 
ot the market for the Refined article is re- 
flected sharply on that for Raw and quota- 
tious are nominal, 


MOLASSES.—The market for all West India 
descriptions remains dull and is without new 
feature. Quotations nominal. New Orleans is 
in steady demand, Choice strictly prime and 
fancy grades are very scarce and are 2 cents 
higher. The other quolities are unchanged. 


FISH.—The demaud for Mackerel continues 
very email, but the stock fs much lighter than 
usual at this season and a choice article is 
ubout impossible to obtain. Dry Cod show no 
improvement. Holders, however, are firm. 
Barrel Herring are dull, but steady. 

SALT.—There is considerable inquiry for 
Liverpcol Fine at the low prices current ; but 
importers are unable to advance their views, 
owing to the competition existing. Bulk is 
moving off slowly at about previous prices, 

ASHES contivue very quiet, 


BROOM CORN.—There is a fair amount of 
stock moving at steady prices. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—There has 
been rather more inquiry for shipping extras, 
State and Western ; but the general market re- 
mains dull, with the tendency still iu buyers’ 
favor. Rye Flour remains quiet. Buckwheat 
Flour is dull and heavy. Corn Meal has been 
very quiet; but prices have undergone no 
change worthy of mention, 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—Totere has been an in- 
creased demand for both Spring and Winter, 
largely for export, under which the market 
has recovered its buoyaney and better prices 
have been realized, Corn.—There has been a 
better feeling in the market for both Old and 
New—chietly manifest in Nog, 2 and 3, which 
have been in fair reqoest. Rye remains steady. 
Barley is without change. Buckwheat re- 
mains quiet. Oats are without decided change, 
although there has beena firmer feeling. 
Beans.—Both Mediums and Marrows remain 
quiet, with prices favoring the buyer. 

CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef 
Cattle has been irregular, closing with prices 
favorable to the buying interests. 


HAY.—The demand is chiefly for grades com- 
mon to fair, the better qualities meeting with 
a very limited attention. Prices remain eteady. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The demand has 
been very light, but prices are without change. 
Bacon remains steady, with a fairinquiry. Cut 
Meats are quiet at easy prices. Lard.—Both 
Steam and Refined have improved under a 
moderate demand, aud all have sold higher. 
Beef remains firm, under a moderate inquiry. 
Beef Hams—There is virtually no market and 
prices remain nominal. 


RAGS AND PAPER 8TOCK.—the market 
remains steady and # firmer feeling is mani- 
tested. 


WOOL.—During the past week tae market 
has shown utter inactivity, no desire being 
shown by either manvfacturers or local buyers 
to purchase heyond the necessitice of the 
present, 


BUTTER.—Fine grades have been in active 
inquiry arid, being scarce, bring extreme prices. 
Other kinds are quiet and prices tu some ex- 
tent nominal. 


CHEESE.—There has been a fair demand for 
fancy, both for consumption and ‘shipment. 
Other Kinds remain steady but quiet, 


EGGS.—The market remalos steady, with a 
fair inquiry. 


FRUITS.—Domestie Green.—Choice lots of 
Apples become more veluable as the season ad- 
vances and are held very firmly, with some 
sympathy shown on the ordinary run of stock. 
Chole ce luts of Cranberries selling very well at 
old rares. Domestic Dried. —Apples show about 
the same features, the old lots and common 
new finding neglect, but choice pew Sliced and 
now and then Quarters meet with a fair demand 
at steudy rates. Peaches are dull on both On- 
peeled and Peeled. Small Fiuits are not very 
active, but about steady. 


HOPS.—We bave to note « continued fair de- 
mand for ordinary Reddish Hops, as also for 
fine, for ehipmentund malting ; but the extreme 
views of Lolders restrict transactions, 


POTATOES.—There is no great change on 


the general run of etock, the supply balancin 
demand and prices roling as before; but neing | Be 
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ers commence to select chofce parcels and Mmit 
them for full rates, Sweets are steady. 
POULTRY.—The demand for Live has been 
fair, with the stock on hand not large and 
prices steady. Dressed were in limited supply 
and tbe market in a firmer condition. 
SEEDS.—There has been quite an active 
trade in Clover, chiefly for future delivery. 
‘1imotby is to some extent neglected, but hold- 
ers are firm, Flax is dull, owing to the wide 
difference in the views of Doyers and selle ra. 


a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS, V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am, st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Mapes’ Complete — (Ville 
SOTUMMWIA):6:0.0.0.00660000% 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure ‘(Ville 
fo Disaussscesssmnccoumass 51 04 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
i NO ee ere 88 72 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly — 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p.¢. 


Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... .- 4000@ 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00(¢ 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime.............00 87 00@ 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00C@ 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 3400@ 
Lister Bros, Ground Bone,...... 31 00@ 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50G 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 
” Acid Phosphate 30 
6 ss Pure Bone Meal 33 
as Raw Bone 8uper- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers...........+6. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
luinnipiac Fer. D.G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is). Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. —— hosphates... 





oxShESR2R SEBERAS RSSESSEHS SHRARES 
PSSSSSSSSESE SSSSSTS SSSSSSSESS SESSEE 


Ground Raw Bone............- 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels)... 
BONG MIOUL, 6... asec cesesee ees wee 40 
Rawbones Ground (pure). cocccce SB 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 
PISSCC?; MOT COD:,,.oc0066s00.0003:06 8 a 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c. ), per ib. 8&%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 34c.@4 e. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.¢.), = 24e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per ib..........- i 4%c. 
Sulphate of — per lb.. ‘@ 5kKe. 
Driea Blood, per Ib........ anemee ote. @ : c. 
a Si, eee QkKe. @3 ¢ 





"TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE _ 
Send for our New Reduced Price-Lis 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Rox 5643), Uh and 33 Vesey Sw., N. 





a 
BEST, TEs SeICI Ps. 
j,Doslers poF ~4 and 
see of above articles shoul 


8. STIN OS 








Per Monte and Expenses 
(00 Commission yn ton few 5 TEAR A R LY 
TAM wo DEAL 
PrDDLiku, cA Lona s Contract 
CO., Nos. 445 Puller Block, Beasorn 6 Btreet, Chicago, Ike 


| WATER 


THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL Ta 
TURBINE WATER WHEFL, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 
: SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING. 









Address, POOLE & 


BEES AND HONEY ,<1 you 
wish to learn all about bees and how to 
Manage them successfully, send 50 cents 
for our 64-page pamphlet containing @ 
B beautiful life-like chromo of Italian Bees 
in their nataral colors, the Prize Kasay on 
bees by Mrs. Pupper, Queen Rearing by 
“ Quinby, Instruction for beginners,ete. ete. 
with the » Bee Keepers’ Magazine 4 mout!.s 
beginning September, 1477. a vember number contains the 
full report of the National Bo pers’ Association atthe three 
days convention, in New Y« erie ity. The Southern Department 
of our Magazine is conducted by Dr. Brown, of Augusta, Ga, 
Annual subscription, $1.50. Bee-Keepers’ Text-book, 40 cents, 
For the best Bee-Hivea, Honey or Wax Extractors, Bee Booka 
and all other bee-keeping supplies, address 
A. J, KING & CO., 61 Hudson Street, New York, 

















The Grocers 
Hand - Book 
contains 50 
pages of valu- 
able informa- 
jou, tables, 
rates of tare, ‘how to gauge, etc. ene price- 
list of store fixtures, etc. Send 3c. si =. 
A. B.WOOD, 28 West Broa way, N. Y. 


A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 15. For other 
Premiums see page 27. 


—The choicest in the world—Importers 
coed e ‘pleases svery boayeai Amery 
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| NATIO , 
, NAL BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY. 
! 0: 
WE hav - ENT 
e among ourdhousands of readers, in every section of the country, a vast number of bank officers, capitalists, and others, who look to Tux I 
> for information on all fin ' ' ' meee ye 
ancial matters, and we have reason to know, f : 
, , from numerous letters received, that our effarts t 
: } o give them this information is hi 
number of investors in Gove i Hi ese 
' ernment bonds and other sound dividend-paying stocks i i i : 
s rapidly increasing, and facts and figures 
are now universally demanded, i d 
may act intelligently. Weare givin : aha 
A g more space in our paper than ever to the discussion of fi 
nancial questions, to the careful presentati 
neater ; presentation of the truth concerning banks, and to 
. Our sources of information are the best, and we m i 
4 ean to be vigilant and prompt in i 
, publishing the latest intelligence. Th 
uppermost in the thoughts of al loyal peo i . iter 
e i i 
- : g yal people, and honest men of all parties are seeking facts, light, and wisdom from all reliable sources 
e are indebted to the Journal of Co p 
of Commerce, bf this city, for the figures presented in the following Table. It contains a summary of the Official 
) National Banks in this city, as made up to the 28th of December, 1877, and the totals compared with the St ; ; writ 
, , i e¢ Statements published October 1st. We gi 
penta . \ e give the necessary space t 
) ecause it contains, perhaps, the most important and interesting financial intelligence of current date oe es 
| LIABILITIES. 
' n r + ——— 
NAMES OF BANKS. i | ‘f 
ANKS Capital. | Net Profits. | Circulation, Due Banks, Due Depositors lenis peanes! Total Cert 
| x b vtals. Jertified Checks. 
0 Bank of New York, N Fe a ? | | | 
, National Bs Associativ ‘ 7376 | 
; ee net — Banking Association............. $3,000,000 | $737,600 | $42,700 | $1,361,300 $6,827,400 re 
) Merchants’ National Bak ....0.+000essssseeeeeseeeeeserscess 8,000,000 | 813,700 | = 128,200» | 8,018,900 1973. 000 | 11, 206°900 #507 200 
0 Mechanics’ National Bank.......-.+++--s+++++ss+sseseesersess 2.000,000 | 983 800 163,000 | — 1'842"200 §6ne 300 000 te T10-00 oie’ 100 
Cnton National Bank.......+.seseseseeeseeeeesseteceeeeecees 200,000 | 675,700 135,000 "487/300 2004 00 8°00 5 498000 370,000 
p cnn ng gag allele ad lala RNR NETS 1,000,000 | 181,600 264,100 537,000 2018-600 x00 | -4’008"000 2,54 300 
0 ne anecdote eet ed 1,000, 000 | 1,521,800 | = ....000. 440,500 5126s 1 | 4,008,600 3,808,300 
0 Tradesmen’s National Bank... ees seseeveeeseeeeeeees ; 1000,000 349,900 784,600 545,800 607 800 880 | Zset’a00 ‘iad 
0 Fulcon National Bauk. = .....+secseeeeceessceeeeeenereeeeree es 600,000 | 453,500 8,500 “13,700 1'986° 800 TsO 23687000 Soe 
Merchants’ Hxebange Neti Bike. 00002 00 | Bae | siveaie | ulime—yaroum | wiattiag eosin muta 
Merchants’ Exehange | iat siaesiotineeeee ,000, 254700 624,400 1568)6 "059. 560°7 i 
} + gp Butchers’ poe aa ae Ree ce as aaa + E00 000 | 655,700 | 45,000 “600 1524-100 21100 3°950'500 <i 109 
Mechanics’ and Trader's N ; re ad cate SAS ee, Sone ’ 32, 259,100 5 0 O77 1,915," 
0 Leather Manuf saanen National Bank: saaae eaihnphwtieet 200,000 | pe 500 | 187,300 123/800 90400 3 000 | 212700 —_ 
ae ee onal Bank......-.ssseeeeeeesveee 52,500 | 285,800 | 3 " 870 ” 548,000 
0 feaeun —- or sag . ee odde  xvnidvedsacwoncace seas ! 300,000 | 51,400 H 36 500 “a — yh — | waavaes ne 
0 American Exchange National Bank eit rs ioe sp RE r — | 176,508 45,000 146,000 ] 938,200 8 60 s1134 100 1,700 
D National i. cceneas. cahauue 87000000 | seen 251,000 | 3,528,700 6.331200 ul a0 18406700 1 a8'5C0 
National Bank of Commerce.....c.0..0tecciiccisees neste 5, | gizig:200 | gisz00 | he | 4°905'5 "210.2 
oa = 7 Mae Tag can rageiewoeiadenande daned gone ; 000,000 | 1,239,500 | "9077000 | "316,500 $7288 600 E00 "8.747, 200 — 
Mercantile National Bank... ......0+.+++-+++sseeeseseresreees ,000,000 183,600 | 120,600 =| 1,513)5 1,409,300 5 rar BO 80400 
0 Chatham National B NONE Fo hc ccde dada dedeaccseccsuueenees 1,500,000 285,000 450,000 140. "337 pa a taee or B00 
ia Bank of the Republic 00, 85, 1 1,140,000 =| 1,887,000 | 8,900 | abd, , 
sopacn acheter lll ela diviscunbeeaenie 450,000 176,600 403,000 | 7 — g'901, £407 400 "800 
' aoa ater aot | ie | ee | ee 6 ee oe 
? aril ong sed ht OO ea TRAE 500,000 | 137,200 e000 | °487°200 1'728'9 700 5,517,500 800 900 
0 en est teeeseneerernes Sot nacie Saale 3,000,000 455,200 2.260100 | 5,917,300 | Bins | | §700 saree | 3100 
0 Market National Bank preter bebe as fae tory Pan 1 canaee a "183 '400 | 117,000 907 BOD ao yy “or Boo 
Market National Bako... 0 es ,000, 11,200 2200, 100 128,800 1,730 460,30 ‘ 
A] National Sho RUE IE a ciccwirk \ccbesacckennwed cosenweenee 1,000,000 133,100 | 501, | 06, | "614.600 00 Snanans | 13000 
Ni Shoe and Leather Bank nnn’ | way 501,000 | 96,500 | 814,600 2'546,5 ‘ 
‘) Comiuaenian Waste Divxsiseicnimasssskiesccacawnies 1,000,000 251,900 gen.000 | 1,77 AS, 6400 ret ar 
P Contin ntal National Bank.......+..0000ce eee RE Ee are 1,250,000 260,800 776,800 i ll tp San Vaan eo on BoD 
x)  snenkn eens Bak... seseneasensseecsenesatssseaeen ease "400,000 81000 | 2781500 | 187 BOD 1 961 00D 00 4,80, 900 108° 500 
, Importers’ and Traders’ Na ROTAB DAWES: sas odceosecotewannees 1,500,000 | 1,845,800 1,114,600 | 11,265,500 B42’ 000 2 900 gory oem B00 
4 Malton) Pati Bank... 0-0 -++-avcewsnceversesnessnensens 2,000,000 | 517,300 540,000 «| «8084600 6.058 4 2,900 21,590.800 * 262.900 
.. National Mechanies’ Banking Associn'ion.........+..+-+-++5 “a 500,000 | 80,900 300,200 | | 8.800 "54900 1'400 438 600 7a 300 
. Bast River National Bank.......02.00s000. SGKRR SCAN ans ‘ 350,000 43,400 101,900 “300 629°400 1's00 1 120'800 e200 
. Fourih National Wank ..e.eseseeeevesescseeeeseeeseresceceeess 8,750,000 80.200 1,048,900 7,826,400 4,880,200 1'300 7807! 000 3600 
C. ee ee eee LE NT LIVE 2,000,000 | 399,800 1,473,500 | — 216875800 31477700 S100 yeas 400 400 
. * N "asta pene pong 72800 pas ap 3 14iys | 5, 9. 663,400 3M 400 
Ninth National Bank "00 177 713°000 | 31300 yam OC $0 
~ aD etic ee 1,500,000 17,300 713000 =| 2.751: Joo | esas 2,478,000 9,000 
First Nat ions Bank, Sie: 500,000 | 1,052,500 450'000 | 41 5400 pga ae = iron eee — 
wird Natta Bank : eae | Ss | 450, 915 782,700 | pee 8,700,600 cutuaare 
Ps w York National Exchange Bank.... 800,000 “75.100 eae ; 4,670,800 2,334,900 8,950,800 447,800 
York | xchange Bank. . 2... -.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeec ees I 5, y 234,! r | “604 "BAG. : 
Fy saree ge Sa waenainee eee) 250,000 211,700 | 224"000 — 206200 700 | nanos om 900 
salle a tte _— ‘ MONT MEI shi cieccvedace deeeceewnceuee | 200,000 | 90,700 | 180,000 ears: g7n'800 = 1 aap aee 31200 
Fifth National Bank......-.+.-0 oo aoa sine 150'000, 51,100 | 105,500 "33°20 455°800 ‘te —— eo 
Sixth National Banks. sssecveeeeeeeseeeee sosecesese sieceny | 20,000 40,400 193,006 | sseceee | 684,200 1088100 | 7/800 
' LF” “EN SIE: mianacalonas | 300,000 | 4,400 112'500 = 872,100 259,400 ye Yom in 5240 
Totals, December 28th, 1877 | #56 | = ae 
Totals, A i00Y. 1.4. ..%. seseeeecessssrseeee| $56,900,000 | 824,689,100 | & | 874,052,3 ~(§205,215,700 eee 
Totals, October Ist, 1877 twee ,689,100 $20,189,700 $74,052,700 —- $119,816,000 ‘ 205,215, 7 
’ SEE 6:3 «s Gltitos ab ae cee re Pt Ce 57,400,000 fe 4 2,4 75,720, 6,334, #320800 Somme | 
7,400,000 | 24,742,700 16,818,500 | 75,720,500 116,834,000 220,800 O71 500 | sceeeee 
8 Coinpaitnens Decrease. Decrease. Increase. j Decrea Pas ied 
_ Comparleons....seeeescceeeeseseeeeteseeeseteseeness _— $500,000 3,6 3,876, : | ry | gSttesoGo | atten 4 Nt 
parOnbeeecesgeoeereeeeeepites eeepc, SOOO STOO __ 876,200 _| slo Hod_|_ 92,062,000 | 810600 AEB 
aaa canes -_— = ———_— 
7 RESOURCES. 
. : — =e Noe ees 
os ee ee ee 
; * ~ —— —-- Sn — a 
N: U. 8. Bond. ther Stocks | lB rel Sian 
. i is a | | reer ng U. &, Bonds | insecure | tne Stor Premium on | . " “ rel iy : | ee ag | | 
ia untae, | on Hand, Circulation. | Mortqages. | Ntocks. | Real Estate Fixtures ~— | Bank Not Lanne 
; | | | .| . . | Notes. | Specie. | Legal Tenders, drafts. 
Bank C f N , r N FY « »{ » “ - | % | ae 2S ae 7 | | | | 
etieaess® Watton Pag Banking Assoc lation, 84,234,900) $150,( 60) $50,000 $9,000 $9,500 ¥8B50,000) $301,106 > - 
Merchants’ National Bank.......+-.--++s0+0-+-+0+| 7014 00) 1,870,000) 175.000! 9,000. 100,000, 206,000 ee 581°008 er Dw eae a 
Union Nz a RS Ge ie 5,943,800) 7000! 200,000) a csancens 75,000)... "100; 100, "3772001 «82300; «BUD 
eater pr vathg Gi or studi aae Siawee oerere vee! 3,710,100; 160,000) 150,000: 3907000" rere " 108500 sae ene ye pho poy wee 
i National City Bank.............cscccceees aa hyo eeaee, 00,000 175 800 20,000) 275,000.20. | 824°500 138700) 400600 eee 
ity Bank........ Prrrererrrerreeresteeee 5,351,400! os... 50,000 iw. es nik re, a ate Hed « OO! 38,4 20,600 115,100) 
Se eet ee Bank a8 1 3,200) raweeen: 890°000 863,800, 60,800! boven 4 908 300 261,00 502 300 is 00 1409 
Chemical N WOK... .sceceeeseecsee cece es | 1,560,800 50.000 BEE. cesdadial.  xwihoasil “45,000 1... | 66,200) 20,100) 314°700 po 
| Sesctener ane Serer Maes 8,5°9,860 1,050,000 100,000!» 244,500... 294000 pis 951'500) 12°70 R04 000) 158/700! i 
Se oe mee ational Bank..........e0- | 2,412,800, | 700,000) 8,000 78,500! 243700). —— 312,700) 804,000, 2,458,700) 900 
Gallatin National Bank. ........5.. ++ e+-+er0e: -| 2,745,600... I 50,000) 499.100! .... | ws | 266 500) 48,500, 227,800 588,700; 1,200 
| Mechanics’ and Traders’ Natiopal Bar Re 1 300'000| ye 400,000! 2,400; 33,600) 145,200) 0... | 65 700 14 009 197.500 sae | ial 
Leathe taal BY NG : i sia tans eeia 298 | 000: 220,000! red ros ieee ed m0 7.) 276 900 
moeeen Manu‘acturers National Bank.........6 1.7 13°80, 2002000 300,000 198,900) 55900 170,000! nay 13500 21 30g 3.900 280 200) 4 0 
| National Bank State of Bam ooo eevee cess eee es , 8H9,400) ee cae 59,000 27400 “6000! sooo | "3 00 37°0001 se rod —— 
National Rank ; {> ew QIK... seeensereeeee 780,900 eas 50,000 88,200! es afeial orc ¥ rere 00} 37,0 | 98,600 163,600) 5 “a 
Nalsiet cen oF , scent deena ae 0,0 500,000 301,700! 9,900) a08'4 0 erm or'B00 gs 1 pry 154 a lee 
Natio | Commenee........-cscececeecees 0,006, 10 38,000} 2,500,000, 512/900) | "000 | gae'goo, «1999 — 
a Mereanthie Nations) Bark... PAEISE TEAMS bp 1,000,000, 1,000,000! 123410)” 119,000) 312500 ole BIL. 200 130° 100 haat 600) 736.600; “30 
— National Bank of CU eee eee 3,052,800) haeenes 200,000) | oR'9 188% pasa “OR Fy ; finch on 200 
. lg ld 8,052,800 200,000) seen eee 265,200 153,000... 96,500 50.7 20 ri 
you Chat lations epublies ee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,799,300)... eee 500,000} 300) | 81250 ¥ ays yoni emf \ 
rt ieee National Bank ..y.e.ecscc cc sesereees 2.381.800) Le, 7] 450000! mane “wi “aae oo | 449,800 a |e 147-400) 1,000 
ta Flanover National Bank.......+.0.+.0+++: cada 8,801,300) oa | 500,000 25,200, 37.500 oon eee ME 7 1400 “a Se |S 
ae} cone : ; Ob ere ee eons 2 ’ t 824 2 | | v7 
ie ian "| sa ae 49,000 "100,000, <.. | 350.500 11309, 38,600) BT'SOO) 
R Vasa “"7| amy an! “aso Snes | YS) isa) Se EES | 0 
at! ‘ a ia | pars. f VU! WF 20), aware) 0 253,200! 00,2 ‘ | 7 4 
a a7 100 uae ~~ meee 96,000) 34,500, 40200, 22. | ~~ 208,600! 120'80 158,700 oe 
= 1227, 100 Ju 000 857.0 0 83.100 . -2,000 174,500... | 61 000! 15 100 1165,400: 03°00! pi 
nite, 2.0558, 400 3,500 867,000 90,400] livsoo, 588000 Ll] 445,900) eon 54 200 fa 
ons wee "wa 366,000 155,800) 10'000 200,000, .... | 106,600) $7700 $2300 350300; 900 
k $9482 725,000 1,250°000 4,500; 183,60 | 7.800 7” Oo1.100  3,890°100 2,700 
' ery 25,000 1250, 4,500) 600 200,000; .... | 777,800) 127000 -—-1,091.100! 3,880,100; + —- 2,700 
a "RD 800 156°000 bry oe 638,200) 84.100 857,300| .... | 1,463,700 24400 ‘841.100'-21734'400,  2'000 
ers 544,600 Pits 110,000 ot 600) "5300 151,000" iP 3 Bt '000! #100 “ee ae 
ook 11.232°300 ” 220,004 10, 34,600) 3! 81.000 .... | 51.900: 16,100 1/400 223,! "400 
1239): 290,000, 1,175,000, 500,000 : 1900) 6, at ae 
0 Central National Bank Saad seated | “a's27'00——755;¢00' —1€70:000. 42°00) ipeaeo, «S800 progenes 87'400, 1,209,200, 2,001,500, 13,500 
nie Second National Bank .......c.0locciiecesseece | Y'R85'700, wee. 300°000. 171 00 an 333, exes 406,100 54000 186,900, 1,204,400, 3,300 
rt Ninth National Bank ....cs-sseeeeeeeees Ae | B452,500 3.000, 800,000: 425,100 64.500 504,500 |... i oo pec any 
Tes First National Bank........... Galahad anaés waned | 31642;100; —-1,076.500' 500,000) 596,500; 14,400) " a 805,800) 5,900 203,900 992'890 2.700 
2 nal Bank....... ae EA riveree | 4,294,100 oer 596,500) 7") Merreeere fee 587,100 78,700 1,669,400) 522,600} 
N | 106 76! “ 5 700 
Y. ew York Natio ; ’ coe oo ap sou! oat i : 
a Bowery Nati os ~~ Exchange Bank........--+. ul 705,900 60,000! 300,000 “42°500 7 “63000! |... pry > laa 300 
= Rowery Natt nal Ba: boa. css cso cccesece scenes 969,500 acess 250,000 5.900, 1,000 yh frig 24,00 11.800; 174,500)... 
Fifth National Bink HxG 3: ye Se 496,500 1... 200,000 843.400, : 61700 |. “oe pape Sek 
her Gixth National Bank. FR RT 874,000! .... 117,500 14, | sere 103800... « aa nape 1 900 e900 1.300 
Sixth National Bank............ Sl a ald gel 244,900 100,000 214.500 264.7001 7,300 40300... 3,000 30.700 “3000 150.600 M00 
Peach SEARS eR BB Ee 77, 300 125,000 | 97000 2300 1... | 64. 10, 97 6H, : 
et oe 9,0 2 ee, 64,800, 10,000 89,700 64,700 
rters Totals, December : ~ | : | | . rte 
a Fcteis) Desemben BO ISTE. ns nass. vis -| 170,882,600: 9,062,500) $24,041,500) $8,282,200 $1,681,900 $9,437,600) .... | $16,476,900! $8,203,100 $21,073 700) $31,490 190’ $82,700 
duce Pe ae et ee | 058,500, 9,998,300 1,722,000, 9,889,100... 17,880,600 8,420,000, 12,948,700} 36,218,300) 100,300 
“_ Comparisons. oe si Decrease Increase. | Decrease. | D rere | me rease. | 
alanine pepe hiiarsieaneess 000| $2,330, 0) f0,100, "$48,500. | $855,706] $316,000, $8,180,000] eat 
1220, 330,800 $4,983,000 $1,710,500, $40,100, «$48,500... | «$83,700 $316,900, $8,130,000| 4,728,200 Bir. G00 
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ee ee eee ee 


*  Susurance, 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


Owners of improved real estate are gen- 
erally very careful about their insurance, 
and¢hereis no excuse now for neglecting 
to attend to this matter. The cost of insur- 
ance in the soundest and best companies 
never was cheaper, probably, than at the 
present time. Every householder or owner 
of other buildings should have his property 
well insured. It will not do to take risks, 
unless you have wealth enough practical- 
ly to insure your own property. Thou- 
sands have been ruined and their families 
made life sufferers by neglecting to do 
business on business principles. You may 
be careful yourself; but your neighbor 
may be either careless or wicked, and in 


either case your property be in constant 
omer. 





STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, January Ist, 1878. 


United States Bonds, market value...... - $688,225 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City 
Bonds, market value ., .,....  caneinae 238,070 
State Bonds, maiket value. . ...,... - 000 4,200 
Real Estate... S wie: Sewsene 22,500 
Loans on Bondsand Seon NG, oscnaka asacs 118,973 
Loans on Collateral ..... © cc.cccccsssccece 180,188 
Cash in Bank and Office _.,............ veneses 26,010 
Premium in course of  collection........ 84.652 
Accrued Interest ............... ete nee 5,781 
Cash value of Assets. Saveenss . $1,368,579 
Liability for Losses unpaid..... .. $66,849 
Liability for R insurance wees + 340,435 
All other LiabiMties .......... ... . 10,965 
Sine stdngey O00. 06seseeusne 500,000 
OED ncn oenecnestéseeesecer . 450,340 
~—— $1,368,579 
H. A. HOWE, 
President. 


P. NOTMAN, 
Vice Pres. and Sec. 








“UNITED STATES BRANCH” 


OF 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


STATEMENT, JAN. ist, 1878. 


ASSETS. 
Market 
Par Value. Value. 
RE IO occas senescecss $555,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 
924,719 33 





United States Gov’t Bonds.. $1,505 000 00 $1,636,387 50 


New York State Bonds....... 45,000 00 53,100 00 
City of Richmond Bonds ...° 5,000 00 5,900 00 
Mississippi Pay Warrants.... 20,000 00 18,000 00 
South Carolina 6 p. c. Bonds., 20,000 00 8,000 00 
Alabama 5 per cent. Bonds.. 10,000 00 4,200 00 


Cash on hand and in Bank.. 
Premiums in course of Col- 


364,430 60) 


278.819 50 
Bills Receivable, Interest 


due and accrued, eic..... 111,343 98 


$3,959,901 00 





LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid losses... ......sececsssoee $203,212 02 
Unearned Premiums............ 1,543,985 65 
Reclaimable on Perpetual 
PN. 600900920 cone os 280,699 41 
Life Liabilities. .............. 105,658 70 
Commissions to become due. ;‘ 58,218 71 


$2,191,769 49 


Surplus over al) Liabilities..... 1,768,131 51 


INCOME. 
TIGR POOMIRNTIR..c.ccccees §— 0800 icestesecces $2,553,709 62 
Interest, Rents, etc. ....... .....cecces ee = 150,849 70 
TOCAL UNOOMB i n08.5i0c.ceeccccens $2,713,059 32 
EXPENDITURE 
ENGR TER, «canst cncedencs-swnsede wees $954,466 90 
Commission and Salaries. .........0.... ++ 466 859 06 


Taxes, Printing, and all other Expenses , 
fans 9 
Surplus Income....,,.... $1,109,142 


J. E. PULSFORD, 


Resident Manager. 


ARTHUR PELL, | 


CHAS. SEWALL, ( 4*#!#lant Managers, 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1878. 


CAPITAL, - - 


$750,000 





ASSETS. 





Par Value. Market Value. 















United States 6 per cent. Currency Reg. Bonds ..........ccccececccccccccceeeteen setteeee $100,000 119 000 00 
500 Shares Boston & Albany R. R. Stock... eevee ia 50,00) 61,500 00 
500 o Basten & PrevtGonen TR. B. GiOG. <ocsoctesecccen 6s0sceceecseesc0e sonsecce 50,000 55,500 00 
500 * Connecticut River BR. R. St0ck...... cccccccs coe 0 cscces 50,000 63,000 00 

45 “ Worcester & Nashua R. R. Stock....... 4,500 1,800 00 

10o00C* New York, N. Haven, and Hartford KR. R. Stock.. ne cin aeee tub aniecbine 100,000 150,000 00 
3Oo.0CO* New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Stock.....  ........ 6. ceeeeeeeeees 50,000 53,000 00 

Cl * Mew Tork end Tarloms 1. TR. GiOGR.. 2. cccccocvccccccvce-secee 50,000 70,000 00 

1,090 . Philadelphia. Wilmington, & Baltimore R. R. BR cocdnsscc8sd s00ceeitonas 50,600 61,000 00 
100 ss Agawam National Bank Stock, Springfield....0 © .........5 0 eens wee eecee 10,00 12,500 00 

it) - John Hancock Natio al Bank Steck. Springtield itaceseas? Cikeenaeken 5.000 6.500 00 
14% = =6©* ~=©=6 Chicopee National Bank Stock, Sprinyfield... nen sbiobiatiah a 10,400 16,640 00 
ie Pynchon National Bank Stock, Springtield....... Kavekeeen deneumaneses 8,000 12,960 00 
au - Second National Bank Stock, Springfield. ow. a6 occ oses 2,400 4,520 00 
20) - Third National Bank Stock, Springfield... .... 6.0.6.0 co. cence eee eecwwweee 20,000 82,000 00 
1000=Ci«** Ware National Bank Stock, Ware......  ........... ocevenes 1,000 12,500 00 
MM » First National Bank Stock. Northampt: on. . anon SERENE 3,400 4,250 00 
10 = Monson National Bank Stuck, Monson.. pees owiees seee we wiainsane 10,000 1,100 00 
100 iad Merchants’ Nationn! Bank Stock, Buostom......... «. «.+-cececcossseseee eee 10,000 14,200 00 
10o.0C* Atlas National Bank Stock, Bostom..,. ...cccccocccserccsccees seeeeeteceetce® 10,000 11,300 00 
—_— IEG: TERA GRE Boas. Diese cccnecdnc0000060sncce00008002s0s0ee 10,000 11,200 00 
100 7 Webster National Bank Stock, Boston... ......... as 10.000 10,200 00 
150 o Boylston National Bank Stock, Boston. 15,000 18,000 00 
100 » Eliot National Bank #tock Boston.... ‘ ; 10 000 11,000 00 
100 ” Nations! Bank of Commerce Stock, Boston 10,000 10,600 00 
_ = National Bank of Commerce Stock, New York... eee 5,000 6,250 00 

Rome, Watertown, & Ogdensburg R.R. Bonds , — .......scccceee cecceceetes seeeeeeees 1,700 1,700 00 
Morris & Besex KR. R. Bonds . ka. 08" Whnibens. hb eeshiteen ge, senseaeetioeapeeeaneee ! 9,280 00 
Rr DOC Tiarieee BR. BR. Bam iiccsvinccccncccccevcsestsccgessecs ccoscs > « 11,800 00 

$251,900 00 


Real Estate owned by the Company. 
Cash on hand and in Banks 
Cash in hands of Agents 


LETS 
1,636,029 71 


Capital Stock.... 


paapbes $750,000 00 
Outstanding Losses..... 





. 68,338 31 

Reinsurance Fund...... -. 513,787 09 
All other Claims.;.......... 14,264 35 1,346, 389 75 
eet Ritter 
Surp:us over al! Liabilities eee 5 $289,639 96 
ETD SORE: ONAN oid sing scsiosivospSbchendosesoseeces o00en.b6d0esneny ae 1,039,639 96 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
S. J. HALL, Secretary. A. J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
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aici ~“aemeanatdial 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1877. 








1} 








aoe Account. 

























































No. | Ann. Pay'ts. No. | Ann. Pay’ts. 
Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1877... 52 | $26,098.88 || Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1878... 54 | $25,900.61 
Premium Annuities 6,393.46 || Premium Annuities 6,174.00 
BN vssacdnecewnssccceasssenous 7 2,335-12 fare ree 5 2,752.85 
59 | $34,827.46 | 59 | $34,827 46 
_ Insurance _ Account. vanarns ae 
| | 
No. Amounr, | mae No. AMOUNT. 
Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1877, 92,125 | $301,278,037 || Policies in force, Jan. rst, 1878, 915553 $294,488, 311 
Risks Assumed...........-.. - 8,494 26,958,825 || Terminated ........00.c-sceee 9 330741)541 
100,619 | $328, 229,352 | 100,619 | $328,229,852 
Dr. ee — Account. i Cr. 
To Balance from last account.......--- $79,526,900.87 3y paid Death Claims and Endowments 
‘* Puemiums received -- 14,030,153-41 (matured and discounted). . .. . $6, 109,532.85 
rr 4,882, 307.32 a err 31,979.59 
ee i a eee eR ea 3,568, 161.57 
rad ««  “ Surrendered Policies and Addi- 
we SOL: ncn ccnksscaneasaweusces 45239,426.47 
«Commissions (payment of current 
er and extinguishment of future) 603,202.16 
Po « «Contingent Guarantee Account 
a UE HD sikkcsk-ccasnsessaes *732,886 .96 
Ya Mts (@) WEEEE- scope aoeece rise eee 797,493-73 
st a — —. Balance to New Account........----- 82,355,078. 27 


_ $8,439, 361.60 | $08. 439,361.60 


_ the sum of $164,235. mi was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of their 
people 


Dr. 








tL at eli _ Balance Sheet. _ Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...........- $80,057,941.00 || By Mortgages on Real Estate........-- $58, 152,733. 88 
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NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,669, 543.65. 
From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall 
be in force at its anniversary in 1878. 
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ASSETS. 

a i i i i na i ind os ian i ic kad wesccdcdcancesicsccecdecccaanaees $296,336 10 
Cash in hands of Agents, in course of transmiasion......... 2.2.0... 6 cee ee eee ones 131,683 25 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage, at 7 per cent. interest .... 0.0... 6. cece eee ee ee eee 250.125 00 
Call Loans on U. 8. Bonds and other securities, at 7 per cent, luterest........ .. 87,962 22 
ES re BO IE II oii oc cc sk ccedccccdcccs sccencesuscccspecee 23 287 74 
ee I on nd ienasaduaee teedcaes Jtcdadnesiedense sie ceneecaenee 1 052,981 00 
NG, CE SOE CORN DIBIB oocids ccsccccccsss ccnscascctvecctcecrccceseuss és 84,488 61 
EE A PD a ooo ies dwn veiccciesicc cadccncccocesanducsucteuene’ 403,199 00 
Uncslionted Premiums, Five and Telad. oo. .occccccccccccccsccccccccccescoeccese 82,706 15 
hi ed cc tan di skck dances ccdsssiiereddctsudeissiuiienaeennaeeis 14476 11 
Real Ketate owned by Company. .........ccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccescccccecs 280,000 00 
Weetind Apparatas At Wetrlt, MGW aecccicccccccsccccccccscccessvcscvcseoess ‘ 33,250 00 
ee NE BOG TOO io iisvicinik dcdcdc dcciededccscsecedcweebssosenced® 16,468 90 
I So Caweueevieses geaebuienessssccndiakunedumesuayeuseseounuceseeeenn 1,737 37 
$2,759,001 45 

Liabilities, Losses, ete......... ET Te eR eT re .$179,481 18 

MotmamraMes Maser PE ...eccccccscccccccssccecs ieavekeeiie een ..... 789,908 61 

$969,389 79 
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STEPHEN CROWELL, President. | PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 
WM. R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


A Happy New Year, with a $10 | Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 15. For other | present. Read page 15. For other Pre- 
Premiums see page 27. miums see page 27. 
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WHAT BABY WANTED. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Basy’s eyes were shining like wet stars, 
Red lips pouted like an angry flower ; 
He clutched with his little hands at the win 
dow bars 
And beat his pink feet with all their power. 


‘* What’s the matter, Baby? Tell Aunty quick 
Why 60 unhappy and so put out. 
I'll get it for you. Don’t cry and kick. 
What can all this misery be about ?”” 


Up went the white hands, clutched overhead; 
Deep flushed the cheeks like a rose in 
June; 
““Me want’! were allthe words Baby knew or 
sald. 
Whiat Baby wanted simply was—the moon! 


An! little Baby, many wiser folk 
Stretcll for moots unreachable, just like 
you. 
When babies cry for them, we think it isa 
joke; 
But it is no j ke when we ourselves do! 
——— 
IN THE REVIVAL. 


BY ELIZABETH A, 8, CHESTER, 





‘“‘OveR there! over there!” sang the 
white-haired deacons, before whose vision 
the other world stretched scarcely more 
distant than the hazy western hills. 
“Over there! ovet there!” quavered way- 
Worn; thin-faced women, longing only for 
feit atid reunion. ‘Over there! over 
there!” chimed pewsful of girls, in joyful 
holiday excursion tones. ‘‘Oh! think of 
the home over there!” rang out the entire 
congregation—brethren and sisters, young 
tien and maidens. 

Hut little Christie Miller, with her old 
attiped shiawl and hat turned up behind, 
With a btinch of scarlet poppies on it, 
couldn't think mhucli of lier home over 
there, because of her anxieties regarding 
her home over here. The mortgage had 
long since expired. The last hundred dol- 
Jars souldn’t be raised; and Mr, Simeon 
Powets had sent word he was tired of 
Waiting and should be over to-morrow to 
tee about foreclosing. 

Mr, Siméon Powers was the great man 
6f Cantetbury. He owned the two cotton 
ihills and-thé plane factory; a store; farms 
for which he was always wanting tenants, 
aid tduses which tenants were always 
Wanting. Where he hadn't anything else, 
hehad a mortgage; and his mortgages lay 
over hill and dale, like patches of snow in 
Aspring landscape. He owned no end of 
botds and stocks; and when Mr. Powers 
opened his pdcket-book a feeling of awe 
stole over observing Canterbury. The 
possibilities in that pocket-book stirred the 
most dormant imagination. . 

Mr. Powers was a pillar of Canterbury 
Church; perlraps the pillar. When Mr. 
Simeon Powers said ‘’ ome!” the minis- 
ter came; and when he said ‘‘Go!” the 
minister picked up and went. There were 
certain carping wemen and partially regen- 
erate masculine Christians who objected to 
thie monopoly of Mr. Simeon Powers’s, 
and occasionally cried out in bitterness of 
spirit; but a Powers party and an anti- 
Powers party only enabled church and 
Society to balance itself the more firmly 
afound Powers himself. 

Mr. Powers was at the meeting, and sang 





lnid and expressively. There seemed a 
beautiful humility in a man who possessed 
so many homes over here recognizing his 
dependence upon the Almighty for one 
over there. Like his pocket-book, it rec- 
ommended religion. 

A wave of religious feeling, not frothy, 
had swept over Canterbury. Evening after 
evening the lamps in the little church had 
flung soft light down upon a crowded con- 
gregation. Curiosity had long since died 
out. Attendance was now a confession—a 
Confession of something in some way 
wanting. Here were dispirited, weary 


questioning young lives, sin-stained, will- 
usurped or will-ridden lives, lives indefi- 
nitely but consciously imperfect. Quiet 
ut eager, they thronged into the pews. 

‘0 take gne look into those asking, speak- 
fa faces was to be moved anew by the 





lives, dwarfed or restricted lives, timid, | 
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Old thought of the pathos and the tragedy 
fotever undetlying human life. 

The penetrating voice of the evangelist 
fell upon a still room; yet there was every- 
where a conscious thrill—a something 
which did not partake of the nature of 
sound, and yet suggested sound. Tears 
glistened. Now and then there burst from 
the audience, as of its own inherent in- 
fluence over hearts, a simple melody; now 
rugged men rose to speak, their voices 
trembling with intensity; then timid wo- 
men, their voices pulsating with their 
heart-beats, 

Here was poetry, here passion; because 
here were moved the deepest elements in 
human nature. But more than one individ- 
ual propounded to himself or others the 
questions: How would weights and 
measures be affected; how the consump- 
tion of whisky and bitter beer? Would 
the sweet charity that thinketh no ill find 
surer abiding places? Would neighbor- 
hood quarrels cease and family differences 
be reconeiled? It isso different—singing 
fervid bymns by glowing color and warm 
light, with a sympathetic congregation, 
and going about in the garish daylight, 
keeping your own interests properly sub 
ordinated to other people’s, bearing 
patiently and doing cheerfully. 

Christie Miller’s presence at the meeting 
might be regarded in the light of victory 
after a carefully planned campaign. Chris- 
tie was the eldest daughter of Joseph 
Miller, an excegtional Yankee, who had 
tried a variety of pursuits and proved him- 
self a genius of iucompetency. Christie’s 
mother was a lady who had united an assid- 
uous study of the medical books with an 
imagination open to the reception of any 
physical affections that appeared inter- 
esting and congenial. The business of her 
life was t¥ying remédies. The Miller 
family was like a repetend in arithmetic— 
going on to infinity. The care of the in- 
fants fell largely upon Christie, and these 
infants were precocious representatives of 
that class of people who take no comfort 
inlife and yet are never quite ready to 
die. They wailed through all sorts of 
difficulties into unhealthy, greedy children, 
quite unamenable to the alternate spasms of 
love and law with which pére and mére 
Miller attempted ruling their household. 

Christie had performed « great variety of 
services for the household and in her 
mother’s behalf, before she could get ready 
for meeting; and her strategy in getting all 
the children to-bed early had been, every 
thing considered, masterful. But she was 
now physically exhausted, and her mind, 
consequently, too lax to be securely 
fastened upon the preaching. She looked 
dreamily up at the vine-wreathed globes of 
the chandelier, off on the warm crimson 
carpet in the chancel, and at the polished 
panelings of the pulpit, flashing in the 
light, and a quiet happincss gradually 
stole over her. Perhaps it was ae well that 
this feeling should be produced directly as 
through the more circuitous channels of 
the understanding. ‘The better part of re. 
ligion inheres in many thimgs other than 
sermons, and there is so mucli more power 
in an emotion God himself lets into the 
soul than itn anything any patent dril) of 
logic can force down upon the feelings. 
“Where the saints are robed in their garments of 


white, 
Over there! Over there! ’’ 


sang the congregation—sang burly, full- 
whiskered men, for whose corporeity white 
garments would be slightly incongruous; 
sang pale, thin-blooded women, who needed 
to be robed in triple thicknesses of flannel 
all the year around. 

But Christie’s mind was still wandering. 
she wasn’t thinking of a garment of white 
over there; but a garment of blue over 
here—polonaise of blue plaid, with a single 
gold thread in it, and underskirt and 
sleeves of plain blue. Christie didn’t get 
time at home to dream over her clothes, as 
other girls do; and when she.went to 
church she had to watch Abra’am Lincoln, 
that he didn’t fall off the seat, and Horace 
Greeley, who would whisper to Felicia 
Hemans, who, in turn, had a weakness for 
laughing aloud—so that, even in church, 
she was denied the privilege which most 
girls enjoy of looking over the new hats 
and dresses and mentelly composing her 





own. 
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Tt may have been evidence of carnal af- 
fection for Christie to be thinking of her 
clothes in prayer-meeting; cr it may be a 
question whether love of dress becomes 
renewed in nature by a transfer from ter- 
restrial merino to celestial tulle, whether 
we are on any higher spiritual plane when 
sighing after some kind of floating diapha- 
nous garment for wear in a Heaven of 
which we know and can know nothing and 
which we frequently despair of reaching 
any way, than when wishing for something 
pretty and comfortable and adapted to that 
sphere wherein it has actually pleased the 
Lord to place us. White muslin has, to be 
sure, long been associated with moral 
purity; but reprobation is not a necessary 
concomitant of even ‘‘cardinal” color: 
Neither is there anything in either reason 
or revelation to prove that the Lord loveth 
a ‘‘robe” more than a polonaise. 

The services were closing now, and the 
invitation was extended to those who 
‘* wished to become Christians ” to remain, 
The other girls would stay; but Christie 
couldn’t. She hadn’t time. 

Christie’s course home lay off the main 
road and upa ravine. She sat down upon 
a rock beside the brook. It was warm and 
soft, like an evening in late April. Through 
the hazy moonlight she watched the dark 
figures of people passing down the main 
road, people going to carpeted rooms, with 
pictured walls and polished surfaces, 
Christie’s idea of a pleasant home was 
simple. A red table-spread pretty well sym- 
bolized it—something bright and warm. 
Christie’s dream of life had been to one day 
‘fix up” the old house that had always 
been her home. Now she was in danger of 
losing the house. 

‘*Ob, dear, dear!” thought she. ‘‘I sup- 
pose, if we trusted in the Lord, as Mr. 
Simeon Powers does, he would take care of 
us. But we aren’t one of us churchmem- 
bers!” 

Christie turned around. From the yel- 
low maple canopy above her the leaves 
drifted softly down; the beeches at her side 
stirred gently; the river-pool beneath the 
hemlocks mirrored the moon in silence. 
An awesome feeling stole over Christie. 

‘‘Ol, dear!” sighed she, rising and pin- 
ning her striped shawl anew. ‘‘I wish I 
could be a Christian, like the other girls; 
but it takes so much time that, with the 
washing and ironing and baking, the 
patches to set on the boys’ knees, and the 
herbs to steep for mother, there is no use 
in thinking of it.” 

Had our Lord and Master just then come 
softly stepping over the moonlit Canterbury 
hills, and stood for a moment at Christie’s 
side, he might have quietly smiled at the 
girl’s ideas. Perbaps he did. Christie 
again glanced around, felt rather than saw 
raining over her the yellow and the pale 
purple light, felt rather than saw the 
shining waters trembling below the dark 
hemlocks, and the golden leaves noise- 
lessly dropping, dropping on all sides. 
Not from anything in these, but from 
something beyond and throagh them, a 
subtle Presence descended into her heart, 
bringing gladness, bringing confidence. 

She went on. From light and glory 
without, she pushed the door open upon an 
atmosphere stifling with the smoke of burnt 
fat, nauseous with an odor of long-steeped 
herbs and a whisky breath. 

By the light of two kerosene Jamps, 
three candles, and a lantern, Joe Miller was 
cheerfully eating a heavy supper of his 
own preparing. Ashes were on the hearth, 
a kettle and miscellaneous garments on the 
bare floor. With a feeling like faintness, 
Christie caught at the back of the wooden 
rocker. 

““*A light to your eyes and a lamp to 
your path.’ There’s Scripchur for that,” 
said Joe, pointing a forefinger at bis array 
of luminaries. ‘‘ This ’ere ligerous ’cite- 
ment ajn’t the thing, Christie. Yer ought 
to he at home, doing yourduty. I don’t 
‘prove of ‘ligerous ‘citement. Show me 
your faith without your works, and I'll 
show yer—show yer—show— 

“Faith without works is dead!” cried 
Joe, suddenly bringing his band down 
upon the table with a force which sent 
wavelets over the surface of his tea— 
“« dead—dead—dead !” 

Joe leaned back, dropping bis head upon 
pis bresst, apd myrmured the Jast “dead” 
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as if he experienced exquisite satisfaction: 
touching the demise of faith. Joe be-. 
longed to that class of people who are fond | 
of quoting this text, as if faith was a per- 
sonal enemy and ‘‘ works” a sort of pro- 
tegé; whereas their acquaintance with 
either party is usually extremely slight. 

“Christie!” called a hysterical voice, 
from a close, dark bedroom. ‘‘ Mr. Simeon 
Powers didn’t say anything about the: 
mortgage, did he?” 

To the woman’s nervous apprehension, 
Mr. Powers might rise and cry out in 
meeting: ‘‘ Mortgage! I’m going to close 
the mortgage!” 

“Christie!” sobbed another voice, from 
another dark bedroom, only years between 
the quality of its hysteria and that of the 
mother’s—‘‘Christie! I’m afraid of ghosts!’ 

“‘Cliristie!” from the head of the stairs, 
‘* Horace Greeley won’t give me my half. 
the bedelothes.” 

It was after midnight when Christie 
climbed the bare, warped staircase to her 
own room. This room contained two. 
beds, and three children were its slumber- 
ing occupants. 

Christie’s preparations for retiring were: 
peculiar, Ona small stand at the head of. 
her bed she placed a box of mustard and a: 
little flour-paste in a teacup, a bottle of’ 
Jamaica Ginger, a narrow strip of flannel! 
containing a bit of salt pork, a piece of 
camphor gum, and a bottle of syrup off 
ipecac. No ordinary prophecy, based upon 
past experience, could show forth whether: 
Felicia Hemans would be seized with the: 
croup or Lincoln with convulsions before: 
morning, and for either or both possibilities, 
she must be prepared. 

She laid her head on her own skimpy: 
pillow, anxious and weary, the peaceful 
feeling that had come by the brookside 
quite lost. Moonlight, checked by the 
shadows of the window-sasb, fell upon the 
floor, faintly illumining the room; but it 
suggested no comfort. Two dissimilar 
pictures were present to her imagination: 
in one, the boys at service and her father a 
vagabond; in the other, the family crowded 
into an Irish tenement, worse degradation 
on her father’s part, and on her own ali 
abandonment of the light disguises by 
which she had hoped she concealed from 
the world the actual wretchedness of the 
family life. Tears trickled down upon her 
hot, nervous fingers. 

Then suddenly came the thought: God 
was undoubtedly on Mr. Simeon Powers’s; 
side, since he wasa churchmember; but,, 
God being good, he might help her, 
though she wasin ‘‘the gall of bitterness; 
and the bond of iniquity.” Her heart 
seemed literally to swell with this great 
thought. She clasped her hands, moist 
with nervous perspiration upon the inside,, 
wet with tears on the outside, and she said 
aloud: ‘‘O God! don’t take our home from 
us! Don’t!” 

A light southeast breeze rattled the loose: 
and broken clap-boards at the corner and 
rats went racing through a partition; but 
Christie cried again: ‘‘ Don’t, O Father, 
take it away from us!” 

At two the checkered light on the floor 
had shrunkin breadth. Christie had begun 
to rest. Roused by the striking of the 
clock, she murmured: “Don’t take it. 
away!” Then added, folding her hands, 
palms downward, ‘‘You won't!” and 
amiled wearily. Three o'clock, and only a 
narrow patch of light beneath the window. 
“‘T’m 80 glad 1 thought of that!” murmured 
Christie. Four o'clock, and the moon is 
down. The wind has shifted to the north- 
west and it is colder. Christie’s chamber 
quickly feels any change in the outside 
temperature. Felicia Hemans starts up, 
crying with the toothache. Chbristie’s lids 
are now heavy. Every overstrained nerve 
and weary muscle has sufficiently relaxed 
to long for repose; but Christie rolls the 
child in a blanket, takes her im her arms, 
and, with the aching face warm against 
her bosom, rocks and sings patiently. 

Tenpyson has enjoyed telling us how the 
sweet sister, rising on St. Agnes’s Eve, 
looked over convent roofs, white with snow 
and glistening in the moon, and breathed 
to Heaven her prayer. We have- enjoyed 
hearing about it, and doubtless the sweet 
sister enjoyed it at the time. There is a 
vein of religious sentimentality which 





finde jis own exceeding reward jn rising at 
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dead of night (providing it isn’t too cold), 
looking over snowy fields, and sighing 
after perfect peace, purity, patience, and 
other virtues beginning with a p. 

A plain-faced, sleepy girl, in a jerky 
wooden rocker, singing to a cross child on 
a windy autumn morning could hardly be 
wrought into a picture of poesy and bound 
in Russia, to lie upon drawing-room tables; 
but upon which sister the great Master of 
Love and Beauty would look with kindli- 
est eye everyone is entitled to his own 
convictions. 

At two o’clock the next afternoon 
Christie, hurrying by the open door of the 
church, heard Mr. Powers’s baritone, be- 
yond all the rest of the congregation, roll- 
ing forth: 

“ Almost persuaded, almost persuaded!” 
“Dear me!” thought she. ‘‘I hope 

‘tisn’t to close the mortgage!” Then went 
on to the druggist’s after valerian root for 
her mother, 

Mr. Powers went up to Joe Miller’s from 
the meeting. 

‘“You can’t find another man in town 
who would have had the patience with you 
I've had, Joe. If I had seen you making 
the least effort to pay up, I would still let 
the note lie.” 

“Come on!” said Joe, who was still in a 
state of unnatural elevation. ‘‘ Come on! 
I fear not the face of man—pruffessors or 
anti pruffessors, ministers or laymen. You 
may turn us out here; but you can’t turn 
us out of the Kingdom. It is easier fora 
needle’s eye to go through a camel than 
for a rich man to enter there.” 

Mrs. Miller, who had roused herself to 
contend with oppression, and who sat by 
the stove, with a shaw! wrapped around her, 
begun nervously stirring her steeping vale- 
riau and weeping. ‘‘ The rich don’t know 
auything about the sufferings of the poor. 
They’ve got the power in their hands, and 
they don’t care. But it’s a poor kind of 
religion, 7 should say, that turns folks out, 
without a roof over their heads.” 

‘*T don’t wish to be hard with you,” said 
Mr. Powers, flushing. ‘‘ But just see how 
you've allowed this matter to run along. 
You've not only made no payment these 

three years; but you haven’t kept up the 
interest, and you don’t seem to be making 
the slightest effort to pay it. I can’t allow 
my business to drag along in this way. I 
honestly think a foreclosure will be best 
for you. You have three years for redemp- 
tion and it may stfmulate Joe up to doing 
something.” 

‘Don’t crouch to him, Fanny,” said Joe. 
‘* Your family’sas good as his. He thinks 
he can simulate me, does he? No, sir. 
It’ll take a larger man than Simeon Pow- 
wowers to simulate Joseph Miller!” 

‘*How could we make any effort—me 
flat on my back three-fourths of the year 
‘n Joe going on as he does? It’s as much 
as we can do to get a living; ’n a poor one 
at that. Some folks talk as if interest 
wasn’t money. It’s no eusier getting in- 
terest than any other kind of money.” 

“ But just look at it in a business light. 
Every man expects a return from his in- 
vestments. I haven’t had a cent from you 
for three years. Now, if you're never 
going—” 

‘*What would you doif you hadn’t no 
interest nor no iavestment either; ’n me 
sick—no liver to speak of, ’n stomach so 
weak it won’t bear oat-meal gruel even; 
Horace Greeley with a white swellin’ 
comin’, and one or the other of the twins 
havin’ convulsions if they eat the least bit 
of green sauce—” 

‘Don’t you let him put you down, Fan- 
ny,” interrupted Joe, encouragingly. ‘‘ He 

eain’t coming here to insult defenseless 
women and children. I may be just a trifle 
*ntoxication; but I'll stand by you, Fanny, 
’n I shan’t never throw away no more 
money on that morgidge, drunk or sober.” 

Mr. Powers left the house angrily. 
Christie followed him out. 

“‘Mr. Powers,” said she, tremulously, 
“please don’t be angry. Father isn’t— 
isn’t quite himself to-day, you know, and 
mother is never well. You've been very 
patient and very good. If you only could 
wait” — 

‘It doesn’t seem to be of any use to 
wait. The interest accumulates, and you’re 
every year further frem paying up.” 

Mr. Powers thrust one boot-heel into the 


stiffened turf. A few snowflakes fluttering 
from the northwest lodged on Christie, 
thinly clad and shivering. 

“It’s been very hard to get along. So 
many things—in this world—seem hard— 
Mr. Powers.” 

Here the ‘tears began falling. Mr. 
Powers felt uncomfortable. A sense of 
having been abused and unappreciated by 
Joe and his wife, pity for Christie, business 
instincts, and uncertainty in regard to the 
requisitions of Christian charity conspired 
to introduce within his consciousness an 
irritating perplexity. It was much less 
agreeable than singing ‘‘ Hold the Fort.” 
He left without having addressed many 
words to Christie. He sat down upon the 
same roadside rock where Christie had the 
night previous rested. The road-bed, mel- 
low and dark last night, was now frozen 
pale and hard, the wheel-ruts and hoof- 
marks covered witha thin glace of ice, which 
broke with a crackle, disclosing no water. 
Ice circled around the edges of the brook. 
The maple leaves, which had gently drifted 
down like thin flakes of gold, now fell ina 
shower, and the more tenacious beech rus- 
tled shrilly in the wind. There were no 
warm enwrapping purples in the at- 
mosphere; but & bare, gray heavens, sun 
obscured, and at wide intervals dry, hardy 
snowflakes. A loud rattle of teams could 
be heard from the hard-frozen main street, 
and shopkeepers had hung out worsted 
jackets and scarfs. 

Last night a loving, living God seemed te 
speak through Nature; but to-day the 
world might be given over to hard, inex- 
orable law. 

“T wish I knew what to do,” said Sim- 
eon, breaking a twig from the frost-grape 
swinging above his head. ‘‘A man can’t 
carry on business successfully and allow 
rein to his sympathies every time anything 
turns up.” . 

‘* Simeon,” said a voice (not from Nature 
without, but from within), ‘‘lovest thou 
me ?”’ 

““Why, yes—that is—I trust I do,” said 
Simeon. 

‘*Feed my sheep!” 

“‘T suppose, if Joe had it all in his 
hands, he’d drink it upin a year. Con- 
found that place!” pursued Mr. Powers, 
looking off upon a narrow white building, 
lying alongside the railroad—a building 
wherein whisky was dispensed to thirsty 
souls. “I wish it had a can of nitro- 
glycerine exploded underneath it!” 

He felt quite pleased with this spasm of 
moral indignation within himself. 

‘*Simeon, lovest thou me?” 

“Why, yes, Lord,” said Simeon, more 
confidently. 

‘*Feed my sheep!” 

‘‘ Well, this sheep drinks.” 

‘© Who hath made thee to differ?” 

‘*Property wouldn’t be of any use to 
him. I might, I suppose, transfer the 
mortgage to the girl; or I could foreclose, 
get Joe to waive the right of redemption, 
and deed it to her—keep them off the 
town, maybe.” 

Mr. Powers plucked another bit of 
grape-stem and began breaking it up. ‘‘If 
the village continues growing in this direc- 
tion, that little place will be worth twice 
its mortgaged value. I’ve a perfect right 
to take legal measures.” 

An engine came grandly up the track 
and swept by the narrow white building, 
drawing after it a train of heavy freight- 
cars. The grandeur of force and the stir- 
ring echoes from the hills in some way 
acted as a moral stimulant on Simeon. 

**T’'ll do it, though!” exclaimed he, rising 
suddenly. ‘Perhaps, if they’re cleared 
from debt, they’ll get a little self-respect. 
Maybe it'll be the saving of the girl. I 
won't have the matter dragging along any 
longer, anyhow.” 

A horror of having matters ‘‘ dragging 
along” had been one of the secrets of Mr. 
Powers’s business success. 

At half-past six that evening Mr. Powers 
returned to Joe’s. The head of the family 
had slept off his undue exaltation and the 
valerian had exercised its own soothing 
influence upon the mistress. 

Mr. Powers made known his purpose. 
Joe was too astounded to find language. 
Mrs. Miller relieved the general embarrass- 
ment by swooning. 





The evening meeting opened at seven. 


After singing ‘‘I need Thee every hour,” 
Mr. Simeon Powers rose, with glowing face 
and triumphant voice, and said he: 

“‘T feel that we are enjoying a most glo- 
rious and precious season. I feel that I 
have been blessed in my soul, I pray God 
to bless still more abundantly the instru- 
mentalities here being employed for the 
furtherance of his cause, and to quickem us 
all in the name of Him who has called us 
to be partakers in the glories of his King- 
dom.” 

The quick little parson set the congrega- 
tion singing ‘‘He leadeth Me,” and Mr. 
Powers’s voice seemed to lift the roof. 

Mr. Powers, although a church pillar, 
had never been a sonorous one. Ministers 
and evangelists had labored in vain to in- 
duce him to ‘“‘speak in meeting.” Some 
apprehensions had been felt that he was a 
‘‘dry bone.” 

At its close it was universally agreed this 
had been the best meeting held. A larger 
number than usual ‘‘rose for prayers.” 
Christie Miller stayed with ‘‘the other 
girls,” and to the minister’s inquiry 
whether she was a Christian replied that 
she thought she was. 

The next evening, at a little before seven, 
Joe Miller was fumbling anxiously in all 
the dark corners of his bedroom. 

‘You hain’t seen my necktie anytime 
along back, have you, Mis’ Miller? I think 
I shall jest drop into meetin’, As nigh as 
I can judge, there’s some pecooliar features 
about this ’ere revival. Any revival that 
can take Mr. Simeon Powers right in the 
vitals, as you may say, must be a genuine 
work o’ grace; ’n ef I could get converted 


genuine, Mis’ Miller, I think ‘twould be 
one o’ the best things that could happen 
fur the family, Mis’ Miller.” 
EE 

A UNIVERSALIST was once trying to prove 
to the untutored mind of a Negro woman that 
such a place as Hell was a simple absurdity. 
“Aunty, do you believe that all the people 
who go tothe bad place are burned in a lake 
of brimstone?’ ‘Certain I does,’ promptly 
replied the tinted theologian. ‘* Well, now, 
don’t you see, Aunty, there isn’t brimstone 
enough down there to keep the fire going all 
the while?” This seemed to bea poser for a 
little while. She had never entered into a cal- 
culation of the amount of combustible material 
necessary for the process. Her countenance 
soon brightened, however, and she replied: 
‘Why, houey, don’t you know that everybody 
who goes there carries his own brimstone with 


him?” 
-iceinemene eee ee 
LADIES! 
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SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
VEXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 

HIBIT ED, 
Special attention is cailed to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for bene. cheapness, and serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our: illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES,” 
376 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
‘their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection mth Toe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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International Review (new subs.). 4 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 
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Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“Wide Awake,” an [lustrated 

Magazine for Young pears -170 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
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52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 r as a 1.50 
13 ” ” . 0.7 Ss 
523 q after 3 months, 3.50 
52 4 after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, asre- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THH RECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money Is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and udvertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If 4 person orders his puper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
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“BIOLOGY” AND “ TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLoay” and 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” as a premium, embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome 
book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either vol- 
ume, postpaid, to every subscriber to Tuk INDEPENDENT who remits us $3 for a year in 
advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, in advance, and we will send him THE 
INDEPENDENT for two years, and both volumes, postpaid. Subscriptions beginning Jan- 
uary 1st, or thereafter, can have Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 
11th for twenty-five cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 
David Coppertield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Hxpectations 














Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 4, Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

’. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 5. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 
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560 pages, 


Fach additional Subscriber shall have a» additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yes DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains stXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytincx, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
plates alone.was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
Dickens himself wrote: 

“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 

The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


.100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per- 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums given for oue subscrip- 
tion, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 
“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION PROCLAMATION,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie 

Size, 26x36. : 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
and his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x3815. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tho 
United States. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘“*Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON,” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN,’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


‘Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in uny 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it, was 

written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort. to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential partieulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

_,, the book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into bis “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 

4, his really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre 


ayer 4 — SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, 


REMEMBER that avy one of the above Premiums are given awa Bt 
‘ age prepaid, to an 
person payipg $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in po A F 


We do not give but ONE premium for ONE year’s sub: cription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post:-office Box 2787,- - - -« R51 Broadway, N. x. 
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Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor wii give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








CONDITION OF COLLAPSED COM- 
PANIES. 





Tue following seems to be about the best 
guess work that can be made in regard to 
the condition and prospects of the life 
companies which are in the hands of re- 
ceivers. It was fished up by a reporter of 
the New York daily papers: 


‘“‘The Asbury, which was declared in- 
solvent in ctober, 1874, has assets 
amounting to $144,269. The liabilities 
aggregate $229,000. Of the assets only 
$123,467 are available. <A referee is decid- 
ing on the claims, and it is probable that 
the death claims will be paid in full. Pro 
viding there is no opposition, the receiver 
expects to settle in December. 

““The American Popular’s affairs are in 
avery unsatisfactory condition, and there 
is no probability of a report for a long 
time. ‘The assets have been reduced to 
$271,662, and this embraces $75,000 claims 
for dividends, The department placed the 
liabilities at $512,501. The final dividend 
will not be over thirty per cent. 

‘*The receiver of the Continental is en- 
gaged in the valuation of policies. The 
legal expenses connected with the receiver- 
ship have been very heavy. The exact 
value of the assets cannot yet be decided 
by the receiver; but he believes there will 
be $2,500,000 for the creditors, The liabil- 
ities amount to $5,300,000. When the 
legal and other expenses are paid, there will 
not be sufticient money left for a dividend 
above thirty-five per cent. There is no 
prospect of a settlement for at least a year. 

«The receiver of the Commonwealth has 

prepared the papers to procure the $100,- 
000 deposited in Albany, and, this obtained, 
he will have $132,000 of assets with which 
to pay $69,642 of liabilities, leaving a sur- 
plus, which will revert to the New Jersey 
Mutual. Every dollar of the liabilities will 
be met, and at an early day, unless there 
be trouble in obtaining the deposit in Al- 
bany. 
“The Guardian Mutual’s affairs are in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The assets— 
alarge amount of which are in premium 
notes—aggregate $754,878, while the liabil- 
ities reach $1,414,528. As matters now 
stand, the dividend will be thirty-five per 
cent.; but if Receiver Pierson should 
succeed in his $4,000,000 suit, all dues 
could be paid. There is no probability of 
a report being made for a year, or perhaps 
two. 

‘The business of the Great Western Mu- 
tual has been nearly wound up, there re- 
maining but $3 000 undistributed. 

“An attempt to reorganize the North 
America bas been made by policyholders, 
who would compel the company to pro 
ceed with its business. The reserve for 
registered policies is intact. ‘The actuary 
of the company has reported to the court 
that it would be impossible for the com- 
pany to continue successfully, and the re- 
ceiver is trying to get the $1,150,000 
deposited with the state department. The 
registered policyholders will probably in 
the end obtain a dividend of seventy-five 
per cent. and the unregistered thirty per 
cent. When the end will be reached and 
a dividend declared nobody has a definite 


a. 

‘Mr. Wickham, of the Security, is pre- 
paring his report, and will within a few 
weeks apply for a referee to examine and 
pass on his account. After he has made 
his report, the creditors will be left to fight 
among themselves as to the method of its 
distribution. The liabilities are $4,101,536 
and the assets $1,877,208. Of the latter 
$1,488,253 is in premium notes. There is 
$325,000 in cash. The dividend will be 
thirty-five per cent. 

‘‘Policyholders in the World Mutual 
will receive 60 per cent., the assets being 
$117,513 and the liabilities $162,434. <A 
settlement will be reached within a few 
months. 

‘‘The Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
policyholders have claims only against the 
Guardian Mutual, with which company it 
was amalgamated. There yet remains in 
Albany $100,000 deposited for the benefit 
of the creditors of the Widows’ and 
Orphans’. , 

“The receiver of the Eclectic is endeav- 
oring to obtain the $97,000 deposited in 
Albany. Several suits have been had to 
procure this; but, on technicalities, have 
proved abortive, which is the only cause of 
delay.” 

eI 

Tue Hartford Zimes does not talk very 
encouragingly about the Charter Oak Life. 
It says: “It seems that there is only one 
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straightforward thing to do—viz., to close 
up the Charter Oak and to pay to policy- 
holders all that there is left—a very small 
amount, we think. It will be fortunate for 
them if they get three millions of the thir- 
teen that was reported as the assets of the 
company not many months ago. We do 
not believe there are assets that will now 
bring two millions in cash. For the credit 
of Connecticut, the company and its cor- 
porate name should be sponged out entirely 
and its affairs closed forever.” 














INSURANCE. 





Persous who held policies in the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Benefit, Mutual Protection, or New York 
State Life Insurance Companies may derive a bene- 
tit by communicating with the undersigned. Sur- 
render values for early maturing endowments col- 
lected. LUCIUS MCADAM, Actuary and Counselor 
in Life Insurance, No. 32 Park Place, New York. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


; OF THE 
PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1877.. $5,582,867 59 





RECEIPTS. 
Premium receipts........ ceee. $1,179,791 08 
Interest receipts, etc........- 378,615 75 
——-——_ 1,558,406 78 
Total. ..cccccc__ cececese see $7,141,274 37 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
*Lossesand endowments paid $379,407 89 
Dividends to policyholders 230,953 2 
Surrendered policies, rein- 
BUFANCE, CLC........ 65.00 - 231,849 29 
Commissions, salaries, med- 
foal fees,etc ...... eoce | 137 43 1% 
Taxes, legul expenses, adver- 
Cini, OtC......ccccccccccccece 109,218 02 
———$ ——-—— 1,077,771 18 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878, at cost....... ees ++ 86,063,508 22 


ASSETS. 
United St»tes 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, 
Philadelphia and city loans, railroad 
bonds, bank, and other stocks, worth 


PT oo err oer 2,000,448 93 
Mortgages, first liens on properties worth 

RO ciscccs-» dene cecccesseseces 2,484,121 17 
Premiuin notes, secured by policies....... 711,472 00 
Loans on collaterals, ete .......... . . 905,658 82 
Agents’ balances, secured by bonds... 21,201 04 


Real estate owndd by the Company, cost.. 967,036 #1 
Cash on hand and in Trust Companies .,. 173,374 68 





Net ledcer assets, as above......... eeeeesed $6,063,508 22 
Net deferred and unreported 
premiums........ es $105,221 65 
Interest due and accrued on 
TOMNB, O6C.... — seve-cecceseces 88,187 38 
Market value of 
stocks, etc., over 
(ae - $68,893 82 
Less depreciation in 
real estate., seve 45,082 61 
— 23,861 21 
————— 217,220 24 
Gross Aseets, January Ist, 1878......66-....+ $6,280,128 46 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses reported but not due... $113,352 81 
Reserve reguired at4 percent. 
Actuary’s Table. ......... 5,260,336 00 
Dividends on unreported pol- 
foes, OC... ccoccccccccccceccs 34,716 65 
_— —— $5,408,405 i 
Surplus, 4 per cent. basis....... $72,318 
$6,280,723 46 
Surplus at 4'4 per cent. (estimated),.,..... $1,212,000 00 
Number of policies issued in 1877.... ..... 1.977 
Amount insured In 1877... .ccccceeeeeeeeees $5,124,086 00 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.,......... 30.770,695 00 


The undersigned committee have carefully exam- 
ined the Bonds, Mortgages, and other Assets of the 
Penn Mutua! Lite Insurance Company, as set forth 
in the above statement, and certify to the correct- 
ness of the same, 

JOSEPH H. TROTTER, SAMUBL EF. STOKES, 

JAMES O, PEASE, JOHN H. WATT. 

And ata meeting held on the 15th inst. the Board 
of Trustees resolved to allow each participating pol- 
icyhoider his share of undivided surplus in reduc- 
tion of his cash payment, payment of premium note, 
or erator a eane addition to policy as the premium 
is paid. 

“The losses were $114,000 less than those estimated 
by the mortality table. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President, 
SAMUEL E STOKES, Vice-President, 
H. 8. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WIR MASON, Actuary, 
HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN. Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD A. PAGE, Med. Director. 


1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

MRNNRNONG 5% sc cuteddndiancéd 779,325 44 
ro | Seer er cer cee 545,155 72 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Bec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMBON, Asa’t Sec. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE bs 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
a ee on Fire ee ae? 
tatement, Januar s . 
Cash Capital, all paid in-.....--. ye 750,000 00 
Reserves for all Liabilities, includ- 








epi pbenetanel 313,528 49 
nb 253-733 32 
Bota) ASSOCIA... .-cccccccccscccce 81.515,672 31 


Wiley» aurea. President. 
shy ry. 
SANFORD J. HA gw 4. WRIGHT. ‘Treasurer. 
DEPARTMENT, ’ °° 
Leaay | HARDING, General Agént. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


‘ d B 
anineenmme Witres —_— _ 


INCORPORATED 1860, 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 
The princi features of this Compeny ore Bao 
ITY, BCONOMICAL MANAG 
LoTe RUT, TO THE INSURED. 
AL Forms of LAfe an4 Endowment Poltotes lsrued. 


JAMES BUHLL, President. 
(.ee as BURFORD Actuary 








a 
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(January 31, 1878. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





In Chicago City Engineer Chesbrough 
has been figuring up the amount of water 
pumped through the city pipes during 1877, 
and it makes the astonishing aggregate of 
18,950,000,000 gallons, or an average of 
52,000,000 gallons per day. Allowing 430,- 
000 inhabitants, this gives each man, 
woman, and child 120 gallons, or three bar- 
rels, of water a day. This after making ex- 
tensive deductions, Theaverage daily con- 
sumption or waste of water has been con- 
tinually on the increase. In 1858 it was 
but 38 gallons per individual per day. In 
1876 it had grown to 92 gallons, the highest 
point reached up to that time; and yet 
there was much complaint about a want of 
the fluidin proper quantities. With a view 
to overcoming this, the pumps were em- 
ployed during 1877 in keeping up a strong 
ibead of water, with the result given. Find- 
ing the water was plenty, the people wasted 
it, keeping the faucets of closets and basins 
running might and day. Mr. Chesbrough 
says this is all wrong, and that there ought 
to be a remedy for it, though he is free to 
cconfess he can’t see in what direction it 
ilies. 


—The governor of Illinois, in his recent 
message, talked sound sense in regard to 
insuring the state library. He says: 


‘‘It is now many years since the state 
ceased insuring its public edifices; in other 
words, became its own insurer. Whether 
this course is more judicious I do not pro- 
pose to discuss; but it is well thatthe step 
should be fully considered before any 
money is voted forthis purpose. No other 
property the state has, anywhere, s0 much 
requires insurance as its library at the 
capital. Here a valuable collection of 
dooks has been gathered into a small space, 
vand its destruction by fire would involve a 
joss as great as would be entailed by the 
destruction of many times the same extent 
of property in any other of the state’s 
edifices. If money is to be appropriated 
for insurance, the library should be first 
considered; and, if anything further be de- 
termined on, it ought to be general and 
applicable to all the state buildings. The 
cheapest insurance, however, isto be found 
in the erection of fire-proof buildings. It 
is poor economy which sacrifices this con- 
sideration for any apparent cheapness.” 


—The Tribune speaks correctly enough 
in regard to the Hartford life companies, 
as follows: 

‘The people of Hartford and the Con. 
necticut Legislature will do well to remem- 
ber that the only way to promote the pros- 
perity of life insurance now is to restore 
public confidence in it, and that can only 
_ be done by laying bure the whole business 
and offering to the public any and all safe- 
guards against future loss which legisla- 
tion can afford. In the present state of 
affairs, the unwisdom of everything that 
looks like an effort to control or influence 
legislative action is very evident. The only 
thing a life insurance company can do now 
is to throw up its hands and be searched.” 
But wherein it does not equally apply to the 
New York companies is more than we can 
see, There has certainly been more stealing, 
more scandal, more failures, more perjury, 
more absconding, and more convictions 
among life companies in New York than 
there has in Hartford. 


—The latest guesswork as to the cause 
of that ever to be mysterious Barclay-street 
fire is given by a correspondent of The 
Herald: 


‘‘ Having seen many surmises as to the 
origin of the Barclay-street fire, I beg to 
make a suggestion which may perhaps 
help to elucidate the mystery. It is ad- 
mitted that there was on the premises at 
the time of the fire a considerable quantity 
of chlorate of potash. It is generally 
known that this ingredient, when mixed 
with about its own bulk of sugar, becomes 
one of the most inflammable compoueds 
known. A single drep of sulphuric acid 
dropped into the cempound will cause 
spontaneous combustion.” 


—At Lyons, France, a short time ago, 
the inyentor of a new spiral fire-escape 
was making an experiment. On the fifth 
trial the cord broke, and five persons in the 
basket, himself included, were precipitated 
on the flags. Three individuals were mor- 
tally injured, the inventor among the rest. 
A good, stout rope, with a knot tied every 
18 inches or two feet, is better than anything 
else. Children can be easily let down with 
it, and any grown person will have no 
difficulty in descending it. 


—Baltimore’s fire losses in 1877 were 


$438,716, being $124,563 less than in 1876. 





Twenth-sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


January ist, 1878. 


RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 1877........ $419,164 & 
Interest and rents,..,.... 5. 191,085 % 





Total income.. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
For death claims.. esene 
For ——— matured. 
For divide ° 
For guevendered policies..... ceee 97,608 


~ $610 249 35 


08 
—$401,927 42 


EXPENSES. 
Commissions and allowances to 
— and medical examiners’ 
Salaries of officers aud a clerks... 
Rent of —— office 
Legal expen 
o po advertising,” Pontage, 


Miscellancous expenses.. 





interest paid on guaranty capital. 





BEE cng: 0scevcecsbesconncene peaeness 
ee pnbe -Aebsenbesasdipebsoesnoe.040% 
Total Disbursements ............ $486, 178 35 35 
ASSETS. 
U. 8. securities, market value.......... $563,918 75 
City, county, and municipal bonds, market 
Dik enksdenicntessgusdpeenseseces 050065545 103,460.00 
Mortgage loans. first lien — ........-eeeeeee 1,800.882 27 
Loans on approved coliaterais ...  .. ... 54,810 00 
_ | "Rane 218,761 00 
Premium notes on p dlicies in force 187,667 22 


Stock in Massachusetts National ne, 

market value ..,...... 158,370 00 
Cash in Company's office 356 75 
Cash in banks . . 75,650 51 
Net premiums in course of collection... 21,962 02 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual 

DR Ch =i? 6 cccphupnbinpeiacs ss 24,910 09 
Interest nccrued on investments........... 65,578 75 
Renews accrued 538 10 





OE BB inside vssencesernsncssess $3.276,600 46 
Appropriated as follows : 


wg reserve (4 per cent. Actua- 
fr ee 


coves eer 4 33 
Losses ae OF but not —. see eeeeteees IT 34 





ee a ee eer 7320 48 
Premiums paid in advance.. 5,952 88 
Sundry Ledger Credits, . ws 327 17 
Contingentliabilities —...... _... 000 
Surplus, by Massachusetts standard 331,083 26 
WB vociivincstenes: sonnennsessesions $3,276,660 46 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York stand- 
ard (4% per cent. American Experience Tables), 
the — of the Company is ye about $175,- 
000, making a total surplus of $506,053 


EDWARD BOLTWOOD, 

President and Treasurer. 
JAMES M. BARKER, 

Vice-President. 
JAMES W. HULL, 

Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Annual Statement, 12th Month 
31st, 1877. 


ASSETS--CAPITAL STOCK. 
$472,000 United States 58, 1881.............., $500,000 00 
ASSE'8-INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 

000 United States ba, 186i. 


400, 
vy 000 United States “1 ete ie 
50,000 Pennsylvania State new 5s 














00 
on 
60,000 Crane tron Co. mortgage, gold, 6s. 50,000 00 
21,000 Cramp & Sons’ Ship and Engine 
eT ear 21,900 00 
Loans on collateral ——— Sessamivan 92,252 96 
he) ae nates secured by pol- 
asecsensene 88,717 92 
Uncoliected “and deferred pre- 
miums, less cost of collection., 128,584 19 
Accrued interest..... ... 30,472 63 
Cash on hand 21,397 YI 





$3,919,300 87 
LIABILITIES. 


Insurance Fund Reserve, computed 
by Pensylvania Standard, being the 
sum necessary to reinsure outstand- 


MEME ne: : hha sekeaassonsnntenn $2,921,958 00 
Deatn claims not yet due, and other 
abilities........ 
Surplus above Reserve............. 978,339 1 so 


$3,919,300 87 


NoTx.—The unrealized assets are included inthe 
above statement, in conformity with law, and be- 
cause & countercharge is made in the reserve on the 
debit side of the accvunt. 


NoTE.—This Company owns, as will be seen by the 
above, $1,000,000 in mortgages and ground rents. 
They are all located in the immediate vicinity of 
Philade!phia and are believed to be undoubted se- 
curity for the amount they represent. None of 
them have been foreclosed curing the past year for 
non-payment of interest. 

NOTs.--The above statement of assets does not inr 
clude any moneys or securities held in Sraet, they 
being kept entirely distinct and separate. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. Presid 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 28d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the C 
pany, sibmil the jolloiving Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from io January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


ber, 1877 « $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
ot January, 1877.............++ sneesences 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 18.751 0R8 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor u cod ware disconnected 
with Marine KR 
Premiums oon de y aa from Ist January, 
1877, to 3lst December, 1877....... . $44 902,331 08 


Losses paid during the same period.... - $2,585 89 890 37 27 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Y 

Stock. City, Bank, an Seat teocse 10,5065, 958 
Loans sectre 4 by Stocks «nd otherwise 1,165, 

al tate and claims due the Com 

pany. estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills ae 
Cash in Bank 


e 
se 







Total Amount of Assets.......... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fifth of February next. , 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
F Reguew 3 SKIDDY, 


J. DB. JONES. 
CHARLES ce, 4 a. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


LEWIS CURTIS ROBT. . MINTURN, 
CHARLES H_ RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


w, GBORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, OBE TUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMn G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, RED CHAUNCE 


WM. S ). LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HoOnAckG 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, - BoM UND we CORLLES, 
ELPS JOHN ELLIOTT, % 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
©. A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
2 mF A HEWLETT, ag! .KI 
WILLIAM H. WEBB: THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nur ASSETS, January Ist, 187 1877 sata ern eee 8a 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed..........577,857 60 


THOOVINB cece 10 00 cccccscedocesesseccon aaa 
REINSURANCE FUND ‘tor the protection of pole 


cyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth, 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and sontinnanee of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the cupital as above presented. 


For pam phiets and re ports sige a bisters of the 
Compuny’s operations Nerina e — thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance 


BENJ. F. eTEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass'’t Beo’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 











ASSETS, JAN. Ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. ; 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER. Actuary 





WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
ABA 8. WING, Assistant Actuary. 


AGUNTS WANTED. 4PPLY TO BOMB OFTICS, 





Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s Present, named on page 





24. For other Premiwms see page 


Fiftv-second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE No.510 WALNUT STREET. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all firet 
mortgages on improved property:.... $417,007 0 











United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881;.:. 152,250 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881 ....... 81,950 00 
Philadelphia City loaos....... ... dara 149,653 54 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 

more Kailroad Company stovk.. ... 15,250 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baiti: 

more Rail¥dad Company 8 pet cért. —— 

WONG | viciccs. .. ccpsboaswaeteesicigaeteoes 40;06 08 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

II BOG en 6:68 hdc dncccnneseseesss 11,550 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company con- 

sOlidated sixes loan. .......  seeees 25,760 0D 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy ' 

Yard sixesloan,... © «s....0 10,000 od 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Cém- 

pany consolidated sévens loaii........ 20,000 00 
Delaware Ratlroad prrcmeertid mortgage 

GROG ORM. ccccccccccccccces ceeces 15,300 00 
Philadelphia and Erie “Raliroad Com- 

pany first mortgage sixes luan.. oe 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

first mortgage sixes loan. ............++ 42,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

mortgage sixes loam —— ....cece se eee 25,970 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company con- 

sulidated mortgage sixes loan,.... 21,120 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy, and 

Lancaster Railroad Company first 

Mortgage sixes JOAN............scceeeee 20,800 00 
Elinira and Williamsport Ratiroad Com: aie li 

pany first morigage sevens loan...... 25,628 ob 

eWest Jersey Railroad Company consol- 

idated mortgage sevens loan.,........ 9.300 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 

Railroad Company seVen per cent. 

Ws coiisnivccatcccentn)d deem. gsunees 20,640 00 
United Companies of New Sersey con- 

solidated mortgage sixes loan......... 69,900 Hd 
Southern Central Railroad Company of 

New York second mortgage sevens 

MOUE LOAM, . 2.200000 cocccccdorccccecses 20,000 00 
American Steamship Company of Phil- 

adelphia 6 per cent. loan....... ...... 11,100 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company second 

MOMEMAMC FORM. 0. cccccce ccccecces oo 7,560 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company first, ; 

morvigage loan. ..... 7,291 0 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation "‘Dompany 

first mortqage sixes loan... ..........+ 17,200 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

MU IR bibs kxcbnnsarece 29,870 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal c m- 

pany first mortgage sixes loan wei 7,300 00 
Delaware Division Canal Company 6 per 

cent. loan..... OOSs oc edccccrcceoesoososcoe 16,000 0 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal ‘and Iron 

Company seven per cent.loan . .... 412,000 66 
Harrisburg City sixes loan......6... «2 18,000 00 
St. Louis City sixesloan .... .... 25,000 00 
Delaware State fixes loan..... ‘ 21,000 00 
Camden County sixes loan... ......+ eae 15,300 00 
Cincinnati City 7 3-19s loan. 38,000 00 
Cincinnati City sevens loan.......... .++++ 10,000 00 
Cincinnati City sixes loan...... 12,000 00 
Pittsburgh City sevens loan, ... panes pre tL) 
Newark City sevens loan..... ....... aye 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock...-..-....eeseeee, poapeed 00 
Manayunk Gas Company stock ........... 1,000 00 
Real Estate...... EA cous cessencuannedarceees 96,700 00 
Accrued Interest.......... . 15,364 39 
Bills Receivable. ...,..,.++.. 1,000 00 






Cash in Managers’ hands..... ‘i ee 53.110 94 
Cash in Bank and Office....... satiein . 34,679 44 


$1,704,481 36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. @. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


January Ist, 1878. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORE. 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President! 
ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


Vice-Presiden. 
Isaac F. Luioyp, Secretary, 
W. H. C. Bartuett, Actuary ‘ 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877 ... .. .... - $363; ++ 4 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over 

50 per cent dividend paid on alle xpiring 5 5-year pol- 
—. bg per cent. on 3 yeurs, and per cent. on all 


otThis ‘Company has been in operation over 26 years, 

has paid c over 1,900,000 1 n josaee ($456,868.25 of which 

as at the “ Boston Fire’’ of Nov, 1872), and cver 
$500, 000 = dividends t to policyholders 


None but ioe tier & classes a9 of Fiat risks eek ” 
Ss. x Treag, 











CHAE Sf HOWLAND, if bveny TOWN, 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Forty-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first 
day of JANUARY, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, - “ = _ . - - - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - : - Sd - - - 1,836,432 31 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, + Se + 256,391 42 
Net Surplus, - - ° . - 1,016,703 02 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - - - - - « 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$6,109,526 75 


g 
a 
a 
5 
ied 
J] 
=) 
a 
s 
: 
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16 
ee and mortgages, being first lien’ on Real Estate (worth $4,298,200) "| os oe > 38 


Bank Stoc 4 
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State and City Bonds “ 
Loans on proche, payable on Gopent (market value of Securities, $427,008 00) 
nterest due on ist anuary, 18 
oe! in — om Agents .... 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
__J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NOS. 100 AND 102 BROADWAY, N.Y. 

















ASSETS. 
Cash off hand and 10 Bamtiss. occcccccccccscccsccesccscccsoees $183,411 64 
Loans on U.8. and other Stocks ‘and ‘Bonds (market value ® 
$502,456.25) payable on demand....... dacesas diseasees +. «eee 402,460 00 
——— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (on Real Estate worth $2,010,725). 633,000 00 
U.S. avd other Stocks and Boaods owned by the Co, as follows : 
250 Shares American Exchange National Bank............. --. $26,250 00 
69 We Oe NO inkk 5.66 oct ccersccdccceccedsace andes 9 660 00 
Se — HR FRI Bonide cecces casccvviccccceees 5,550 00 
35 ‘“* Dry Goods Bank (in tiquidation)................++ 175 00 
1200 ‘ Mechanics’ National Bank.......... was bavecekeans 40,500 00 
500 ‘* Merchants’ = ated cae daiace eananetanneus * 29.250 00 
250 ‘“ Mercantile e 8 86 ekaneams aieduaneneaveaes 25 000 00 
200°“ Metropolitan CO eda eescRdeaestawaiasans 27 000 00 
ee Pigs dienes ceccesccoecccceecs aaa 9,000 00 
700 “ Pheonix National MM c66i00s eevedes eee cere a ,000 00 
175 «6 **)=—s 8. Nicholas National Bank........0000 ccscsecces 13 125 00 
200 * Central Trust Co... ..ccccccccce pimenhiaeuKs 21,600 00 
200 ‘ Delaware and Hudson Canal Co eadcaa 0,00 OO 
20 ‘“ €6N. Y. Guaranty and Yow Co. (Consolidated). . 1,200 00 
1000 “ ON. Y. and Harlem R. R. C wwaed 72,500 00 
$10,000 Alabama New Bonds........ 4,200 00 
14,500 South Carolina 6 per cent. Consolidated bonds.. 6,900 00 
20, 000 Tennessee 6 per cent. Old Bonds ..........ceeeeeeeee 6,900 00 
6.000 ss 6 per cent. Funding IE cchinsuinaades 2.070 00 
100,000 U.8 -6 per phony Bonds, 1806, Reg ...... seccecceceess 102,750 00 
450,000 Currency. Rucceiekcadcenkaues 540,000 00 
50,000 5 per cent. Bonds, Reg. 10-40s.......... coceeeee 593,312 50 
50, ‘000 4\¢ 1891, Coupons........... ecee 51,750 00 
1,072,692 50 
Real Estate owned by the Company...........+.-++e++ eaeken 699,800 00 
Premiums due, unpaid, and balances inthe hands of Agents. nwa 147,237 22 
Interest unpatd (due this day)............. daibanes edgdananett 22,831 95 
ELGG CUS GNA ROCTRED siodie oviccccdc toscccctcsecsccocccccesen os 12 500 00 
Total Assets...... gtvevecaxaudace du bescr wunidedseacas $3,173,933 31 
STATEMENT. 
Reserve for Reivsurance of outstanding risks. .........-. ETOCS $983,069 21 
- for reported losses, unclaimed dividends, ete........ --» 194,363 07 
St: {UR COMPEEIG TOs cic Cavevcedccnceteceesessawees weawes . 30000 00 
CONNIE aoc cibcsnesionns decane eee ° aisudesaes Po 1,000,000 00 
MOURGEDIGE 6 oo 6ccccicvesses Seuenenwacees wacoaeeas Hacecsasaes ‘966, 501 03 





—— $3,173,933 31 
INCORPORATED 1853. 


GEO. T. CRAM, 
President. 





8.M. DODD, Vice-President. 


JAS. NEWMAN, Secretary. 
W. H. PULSIFER, Treasurer. 


CHAS. BRANCH, Ane’t Sec’y, 


FORTY-EIGHTH FINANGIAL EXHIBIT, 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE CO,, 


ST. LOUIS. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds, ben d States........... einaoeiuaieia Secvsccccoosces eocccccee 
Missouri § ve ee coe 0 





eevee seees $295,000 09 

+ 422,000 00 

—=——— $717.000 00 
1,607 92 

30,948 46 

44,143 54 


$798,609 92 









° 070 00 
Ts ercccccecceccesceceesees COCCCreeoesenetteesteeter segs tocccoses ebccapesbinhadednenacesencessnasestt-o 204,745 7% 


$795, 699 92 
Six Per Gent. Semi-Annual Dividend Declared. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


























8. M. DODD GEO. A. MADILL, SAM’L EB. GILBERT JOS. L. STEPHE NB 
GEO. 'T. CRAM G. L. JO GKO. 0. CARPENTER, JAMES NEWMAN, } 
DAVE RORICK, W.H. PULSIFER, JOHN WAHL, N MCDOWELL, 
W. INGERSOLL. 
Tas ' ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
‘ 
CONTINENTAL THE 
LIFE 
ae MANHATTAN 
OF HARTFORD 
com. | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
$3,423,783.16. 
"SURPLUS. OF NEW YORK. 
$379,602.16. AGBOEH, OVOF...00...00000c00e0eee00+e-810,000,000, 
Jas. 8. Parsons | Surplus, nearty.... ° -- 2,000,000 
* President. 
A. 8. Winchester The assets are good for their full face. Ne deduc- 
Vice-Pres’t. tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
R. E. Beecher cause. 
Secretary. Examine the Plans and Rates ef this Company. 
An astonishing offer. A $10.00 | aunny etoxns, 
present to everybody. Read page OC. ¥. WEMPLB, Vice-President 
24. For other Premiums see page | *“™““*™ 
Q 6. N. STEBBING, Actuary. 


e HL. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 





REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OY NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, dand leted a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing u similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has rily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the of the Super dent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such inv t and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago, The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $580,515.76 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


° LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Ke- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments—Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts te $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvenog by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation tn stating that this great i naan 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation, 
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ASSETS. 
Real Estate........ceeeseeee aagheniusas exbaaaismdhigaed naked daveasabacadcne sdacadununedana iadeauanadekadaee $2,473,087 ou 
Bonds and Mortgages. eeccccee ddececceacescccecivs cece esedesauades ee ehbddsetecnes .eoee 17,205,232 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
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" Cost Value. Market Value. 
BS TR, TR, Wig CI cccciccescccccccecascccencccccccccesce sce $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., stock.......... 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock acto 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock...... 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock...... eececes 6,400 00 
United States Bonds ... eves eee 3,892,763 34 
Cae PUNT EGGiisce cversccsscsscccsscsecccccce cvcesccseece 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock........ 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Cana! Company bonds... oF 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ..............:ceceeee cececcesceeescsesees 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds.. 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds 131,626 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.................005 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Centra! and Hudson River Railroad bonds 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad seams 1,074,075 00 1,178,338 33 
Brooklyn City bonds...........00.Peececeeees 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
Jersey City bonds............+ 442,425 00 450,500 00 
Yonkers Town bonds......... 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds............ eee cccccccce 190,875 131,210 00 
INI do cod naccceccdendadaandedcedcandcacsebcduccceseacecscs 77,600 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds 9,519 92 10,155 00 
OO OIE vcct cccciccccscccacccsecesoccesns 5,000 00 
Richmond City bonds.. 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds......... 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds........ 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds......... ree wate on eee 15,840 00 
South Carolina DONB...........cceeeeeees errr err ideuccsanddedtcesetsaeuened 8,960 00 8,960 00 


INN WEIN dco 6c sugdcicccaccaccdactdes coccddncnctacduccedesnestees 





I cacaknsccccgaariesscsaanctaxece 10,311,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loans...,,....... 781,586 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies......, ee 1,427,983 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages... Medsenonsdteraase 224,062 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds..... Cerececceccoccoeres eoece 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loa 25,719 37 
Rents due and accrued...... pidadscthtondadaedasedaaee ee bddsdewaaandeeaeceseetddseseaneedeieamhicd 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported 
Premiums deferred.........., ....sese0s endedaeasudedsecdanesansene woppaatee+eeececes saeacetesse neo; CRETE 2 
Total. .cccccece i Ga saumemasened cogcens shaeacseencee decctosvecsoocce eopege -, 8507, 722 86 

Deduct 2 per cent. ertimated cost of collecting. above. = 111,544 51 
Net amount,,...... Co rcccccctecccceresceesecceececs Ccccccceccccccces pedebdeedcccees © Céetesccccese GREEN OD 
Total Admitted AssetB. ... 0.66. cece eee c cece e eee eeeneenee eotasensduce dota ctadakuancadads encececees $32,945,621 


ITEMS NOT ADMITTED 
Agents’ Balances,,,............+ wade wees 
Cost value of Real Estate over present appeaieed values. tee aan 
Loans on Mortgage in excess Of present VALUE ..........c ccc ecceee eee eeeeneeneeeneceeeeenanens 





. LIABILITIES. 
Peavh Losses and Matyred es not due 
Death Losses and Claims resisted.. 











Premiums paid in advance.................6. 
Eetiv ated Liability on Lapsed Policies... 
Net Reinsurance Beserve..,... Séencceper ope 

Total Liabilities............ piddadddapgaplacdsadednédpeacsesenqocetontangenuatass coves + + 826,082,742 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted ussots, as determined by this report. mse 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of total agsets, as reported by the Company,...... 6,217,195 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above,.........+++-+++++ ccccccccosasccess §6=— GREE 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent, 











farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested in this direction, 








DESOLATING FORESTS. 


It is estimated that within ten years 12,000,- 
000 acres of the forests of the United States 
have been cut down, for the various purposes 
of supplying fuel, lumber, railroad ties, build- 
ing fences, ete., etc, The item of railroad ties 
requires the product of 150,000 acres, and large 
cities Consume the growth of from 5,000 to 10,- 
000 acres each per year. The building of fences 
uses up a large amount of timber, avd the sum 
of $144,000,000 is invested in the lumber industry 
of the country, while 200,000 men are continual- 
ly employed in cutting down timber and prepar- 
ing it, in one way and another, for the market. 
The amount of pine lumber timber left stand- 
ing in the forests of the timber states is said to 
be 225,000,000,000 feet; but it is only a ques- 
tion of time when this will be exhausted, ff the 
work of consumption and destruction goes on, 
without greater efforts to provide for the 
renewal of thesupply. Every farmer through- 
out the length and breadth of the land should 
do something in the direction of tree planting 
each and every year, or see to it that the land 
under his control, not actually needed for cul- 
tivation, from which the wood or timber has 
been taken away, shal] be putin proper con- 
ditfon and kept in good order for a new 
growth. At somg time—and not so very 
many years, either—this will be a scrious ques- 
tion. And, as sins of omission are as great 
as sins of commission, the sin of omitting to 
plant trees or provide for the growth of others, 
where old ones have been taken away, will cer- 
tainly be laid up against those of the present 
gen‘ ration who are neglectful in this direction. 

Writing on the subject of tree planting, 
8. D. Payne, of Kasota, Minn., says that 
he expects to have 100 acres in forest 
trees before the end of this year. He has 
planted 70,000 trees during the past season, 
and his way of planting them is as follows: 
Break the land the firet year, crop it the sec- 
ond, and plant the trees, seeds, or cuttings the 
third. Put 2,000 trees to the acre, 4 feet 8 
inch~s apart each way, or 6 feet one way and 
3% feet the other—the latter distance prefera- 
ble for some reasons. If planted as last stated, 
it will be best to cut out every other tree as 
soon as the ground becomes thoroughly shaded. 
This will leave the plantations 6 feet by 7. 
After this cut out only dead trees, and when 
they have attained a growth of about thirteen 
years there will probably be 300 handsome, 
thrifty, growing trees standing on each acre. 








WHICH KIND OF FOWLS TO KEEP. 


THE question is often asked us: “ Which 
kind of fowls do you advise me tokeep?” To 
which we reply: If you want the eggs through 
the greater portion of the year, but do not 
care for poultry for the table, keep the Leg 
horns. If you want eggs through the winter 
at the time when hardly any other varfeties are 
laying, keep the “ Light Brahmas”? or White 
Cochins—in fact, the greatest value of the 
Brahma lies in its superior laying capacity 
during the winter months. We know of no 
breed of fowls that will begin to produce so 
many eggs between November and May as 
this; and, as the eggs are large and heavy, 
they finda quick market in the season when 
eges bring the best prices. 

For broilers, eight or ten weeks old, Brahma 
chickens are very desirable—in fact, at that 
age they are among the very best of breeds; 
but as roasters they are not in their prime until 
they are eight or nine months old. 

To those who want a beautiful breed of 
fowls for fancy stock we unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend the White Cochin. We know of but 
few large varieties that show as well on the 
lawn or in the poultry-yard as this breed, and 
as good winter layers they are very favorably 
known. They are a very quiet, stay-at-home 
bird and quite a low fence will keep them. 
The young Cochin, say at from eight to ten 
weeks old, makes acapital broiler, being round 
and full-breasted ; but for roasters, however, 
the Cochin is of little value until it has 
matured, and even then it cannot compare 
with the Brabma, Plymouth Rock, etc. As 
mothers for early chickens the hens of this 
breed are unexcelled. They are large, and, 
being covered with a heavy coat of long, fluffy 
feathers, they can cover quite a numerous 
brood. 

If you waut a breed that lays a fair number 
of good-flavored eggs, is a handsome bird to 
keep, and is in addition a magnificent table 
fowl, get the Plymouth Rocks. 

Another year’s experience with this breed 
further confirms our previous good opinion of 
it. The Piynsouth Rock is destined to arrive at 
great popularity among those farmers and 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


maturing variety, It is not a remarkable layer 
and it does not grow tothe size of the Asiatics; 
butit will put on’its bones a greater amount of 
meat in a given time, from ite day of hatching 
up, than almost any other breed. 

In respect to hardiness, the Plymouth Rocks, 
both as chicks or mature fowls, are almost un- 
equaled. They are early fledgers, the chicks be- 
ing full-feathered when the Brahma chicks, 
hatched in the same brood, are running about 
almost naked, This trait in the Plymouth 
Rocks places them among the most desirable 
breeds for broilers of spring chickens. 

As roasters, the matured birds are among the 
very best. In fact, we cannot tolerate on our 
own table any other fowls, after they have ma- 
tured, if Plymouth Rocks are obtainable.— 
Mass, Floughman, 


HOW TO BUY POULTRY. 


We all know when poultry comes on the 
table whether it is tender or tough; but few 
persons can tell when they wish to buy whether 
a chicken, turkey, goose, or duck is young or 
old. The following are given as rules by 
which poultry can be safely judged. 

If a hen’s spur is hard and the scales on the 
legs rough, she is old, whether you see her 
head or not; but the head will corroborate 
your observation. If the under bill is so stiff 
that you cannot bend it down, and the comb 
thick and rough, leave her, no matter how fat 
and plump, for some one Jess particular, A 
young hen has only the rudiments of spurs; 
the scales on the legs are smooth, glossy, and 
flesh-colored, whatever the color may be; the 
claws tender and short; the nails sharp; the 
under bill soft ; and the comb thin and smooth. 
An old hen turkey has rough scales on te 
legs, callosities omthe soles of the feet, and 
long, strong claws. A young one the reverse of 
all these marks. When the feathers are on, 
the old turkey-cock has a long tuft or beard; 
a young one but a sprouting one. And when 
they are off, the emooth scales on the legs decide 
the point, besides the difference in size of the 
watties of the neck and in the elastic shoot 
upon the nose. 

An old goose, when alive, is known by the 
rough legs, the strength of the wings, par- 
ticularly at the pinions, the thickness and 
strength of the bill, and the fineness of the 
feathers ; and when plucked, by the legs, the 
tenderness of the skin under the wings, by the 
pinions and the bill, and the coarseness of the 
skin, 

Ducks are distinguished by the same means, 
but there fs this difference, that a duckling’s 
bill is much longer in proportion to the breadth 
of its bead than an old duck’s. A young pigeon 
is discovered by its pale colors, smooth scales, 
tender collapsed fect, and the yellow long down 
interspersed among its feathers. A pigeon 
that con fly has always red-colored legs and no 
down, and is then too old for use. 








ON FEEDING COWS FOR MILE. 


At the annual conference of the American 
Dairymen’s Association, recently held at 
Cleveland, O., ** Milk Production” was the 
toplie of an excellent address by Prof. Stewart, 
editor of the Live Stock Journal, He regard- 
ed the cow as a machine for making milk, just 
as a steam-engine isa machine for producing 
power ; and it is as vain to expect the cow to 
give milk without sufficient food of the right 
kind as to expect the steam-engine to afford 
power without sufficient fuel and water. But 
people are all the time vainly trying to make 
something from nothing. Itis vain to givea 
steum-engine only enough fuel to keep the 
water warm; and so it is to give a cow only 
enough food to keep her from starving or 
freezing. If milk is desired, she must bavea 
surplus of food beyond the other wants of the 
system, or all the rest isaloss. About two- 
thirds of all an animal eats is needed to main- 
tain its existence; all the profit comes from 
the other one-third, and this is often withheld 
entirely. He advised soiling cows with green 
food during dry times in summer, commend- 
ing for this purpose a mixture of peas and 
oats, cut when both are green ; also Hungarian 
grass and sowed corr ; and more use of roots 
for winter, where the soil will permit. He did 
not approve of corn-meal alone, or with corr- 
fodder, for cows. Would prefer at least part 
bran or middlings, the latter having a good 
share of the albuminoids, while the corn its 
mostly carbon. Corn and oats ground to- 
getber is excellent for cows. He did not 
think it paid to cook food for cows, unless a 
large number are to be fed; but, in feeding a 
large herd with a good deal of corn-fodder, he 
found it of great advantage to cut the stalks 
finely by steam power, then mix with meal and 
bran, and steam the whole. All is done with 
the use of very little manual labor. 

Mr. Bateham, of Ohio, said this method of 
feeding was exemplified on a large scale by 
Hon. A. C. Wales, of Massillon,who feeds an- 
nually about 1,000 Sheep and fifty or more 





breeders of poultry who want a hardy, quicke 





from fifty to seventy acres. of sowed corn, and 
uses his straw by cutting and steaming the 
whole, after adding meal or bran, and finds it 
cheaper and better than feeding with hay. 
Mr. B. advised farmers who were interested 
to go and inspeet the machinery and methods 
of Mr. Wales. Mr. W. bad offered to contract 
to feed several hundred dairy cows through 
the winter, and have them in first-rate order in 
the spring, for $8 per head, if time was given 
for him to grow the fodder, 
ee = 


NOTEWORTHY NEW ROSES. 


OF all the new Roses annually sent to this 
country from Europe only a very small num- 
ber ever prove worthy of a second year’s trial. 
As the Teas appear to be coming into fashion, 
on account of their many excellent qualities, 
we append a list of the cream of those tested 
by a trustworthy rosarian : 

Marie Guillot,”’ is truly a first-class Rose, 
and the best of its color in our collections. It 
is pure white, of large size, and very fragrant. 
The petals also are of fine substance. ‘ Perle 
des Jardins,”’ a variety of the highest promise 
in this country, as well as abroad, is a grand, 
deep yellow Tea, holding its blooms well up 
(a great consideration in Tea Roses). It gives 
one an idea of ‘‘ Marechal Niel’? and ‘‘ Mad- 
ame Falcot’’ mixed. ‘Mme. Devacout’’ 
is in the way of “‘ Isabella Sprunt,” only bet- 
ter, and should it prove as free a bloom- 
er we shall have a great acquisition. The 
flowers are large, double, and of a bright 
canary yellow. The fragrance is very de- 
cided. ‘Mme. Celine Berthold’? is another 
grand new Rose, of good form and substance 
and of a deep, elear yellow color. It is of 
very large size and exceedingly fragrant. To 
these we might add, as being especially wor- 
thy of notice, “Aline Sisley” and ‘Marquis de 
Sanima.’? The former is ef a rare shade of 
violet red, large, double, and sweet, and forms 
beautifully imbricated buds. The latter is 
copper-yellow, with a bright rose center, and 
is very double and especially sweet. 

Tea Roses, to succeed properly, should be 
lifted in the autumn, potted, and placed in a 
cool pit or cellar during winter. The practice 
of forcing them in a warm room {s not to be 
recommended, as all vegetation delights in a 
season of rest. If one desires to have flowers 
during the winter months, it is all very well ; 
but the same plants should not be expected to 
do double duty—bloom allthe year round.— 
New York Tribune, 
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TAKE CARE OF THE HORSES. 


Tue [linois Humane Society, through an 
appeal issued by their committee, make the 
following suggestions, which owners of horses 
will serve their own interests by attending to, 

1, Shoes,—If horses are sharp shod in icy 
weather, they will pull larger loads to greater 
advantage. It is poor economy to neglect the 
proper shoeing of horses, which may thus be 
seriously injured, 

2, Blankets, etc-—Horses should be protected 
by blankets or waterproof covers from rain or 
snow while standing. The cost of «a blanket 
is very small, and its use would repay the out- 
lay very many times, Any woolen or other 
protection placed under the pad or saddle and 
extending back over the hips will be found very 
useful, as protecting a weak part of the animal. 

3, Clipping.—The clipping of horses at this 
season is considered to be, at least, imprudent 
and by this Society inhumane, Owners are re- 
apectfully urged to allow the animals to retain 
the covering which Nature has provided, 

4, Check-Reins.—W ork-horses, if at all, should 
be checked very low. They canthus pull to 
greater advantage, protect their eyes from rain 
or snow, and are less liable to stumble or in- 
jure themselves. It will be noticed that the 
city railway companies have largely abandoned 
the use of check-reins. 

5. Bits.—It is prudent to warm with the hands 
or otherwise bits before placing them in the 
horses’s mouths. 

——— ES 


ICE WITHOUT AN ICE-HOUSE. 


SELECT some shady corner, near the house, 
where the snow stays longest in the spring, 
and make proper arrangements for drainage 
and ventilation. When'the ice on stream or 
pond is solid enough to bear cattle it is thick 
enough to eut.. Olear the snow away from the 
place selected; and spread a thick coat of 
either sawdust, fine shavings, or tan-bark on 
the ground, Lay the ice in a compact form, 
pour several pails of water over the cakes, and 
allow it to freeze solid. Board up the sides, 
and cover thickly with the same material as 
was spread on the ground. In the spring 
clear off the snow, and cover over with straw 
to the thickness of several fect, making a pile 
like a hay-stack, to shed the rain. Ice pro- 
tected in this way—if care is taken to cover 
quickly and well when any is taken for use in 
the summer—we haye known to last until 











cattle and horses, without any hay; but grows 


October. 


{January 31, 1878. ~ 





Every farmer’s wife knows how needful is a 
good supply of ice for dairy purposes, and 
every farmer and those who are not farmers 
who live in the country are able to appreciate 
ice-cream or ice-water during the warm 
weather of summer. The above will be found 
an inexpensive way of having a supply of ice 
on hand. 





STRAW FUEL. 


In these hard times it is well to practice 
economy in every possible direction. Ameri- 
cans, as arule, particularly Western farmers, 
waste an immense amount of everything. 
There is an old saying that a French family 
could live wellon what an American family 
throws away. The Mennonites, who emi- 
grated from Southern Russia and came over 
into our far Western states, are teaching the 
people of that section an important lesson in 
this matter of thrift. Prof. Butler writes of 
them from Nebraska that he had recently 
eaten a dinner among the Mennonites which 
was cooked with grass;and he says he has 
examined straw furnaces in the houses of the 
bishop and the men of his flock. The house 
in which the bishop lives has been built two 
years. It is forty-eight by twenty-six fect, and 
there has been no freezing in it, though he 
has used nothing for winter fuel but straw, 
and his furnace, the iron work of which cost 
but five dollars, is heated only three times a 
day. As the writer expresses it, what Nebras- 
ka has wasted now warms many Muscovites. 
These Russian furnaces are already being set 
up in the houses of Western farmers, and will 
prove a great saving, if generally adopted. 





COWS, BUTTER. AND CHEESE 


AccorninG to the statistics of the Agricultur- 
al Department there were 11,085,400 milch cows 
in the United States January Ist, 1876. Of 
these the State of New York had 1,496,300, and 
they were valued at $56,111,250; while all the 
other states had 9,589,100, valued at $265,235,- 
478, making a total valuation of $320,346,728. 
The value of the buttter made in 1875 (637,- 
796,419 pounds, at 25 cents per pound) is $159- 
449,112; and of 266,798.638 pounds of cheese, at 
2 cents per pound, is $36 670,822, or at an 
aggregated value on butter and cheese of $194- 
119,934. The average value of milch cows per 
bead in the United States in 1876, January Ist, 
is $28.89; and the State of New York, $37.50 per 
head, 

The exports of butter and cheese from the 
United States for the last seven years have 
been: 


Year. Butter, ths. Cheese, tba, 
ERGO. .ccccccccccseccovescccccces 2,079,751 60,113,090 
8,568,112 69,907,167 
5,044,227 65,439,462 
bedtecesesbndeceentesaseseed + 4,074,657 91,368,235 
95,607,225 
Wiis ccnvnsccececusseccacee EE 98,575,687 





100,179,356 





GO WEST. 


TuE editor of the Colorado Farmer has been 
“ East,” and, after telling all about hard times, 
hard rains, muddy roads, and many other mis- 
fortunes of Eastern farmers, from Kansas to 
Maine, skips off as follows : 

“Contrast this state of affairs with our situ- 
ation. Last summer our shepherds disposed 
of their wool clip at very fair prices. In the 
fall the cattlemen sold their fot cattle at 
prices that paid them well, indeed. Dairymen 
disposed of their butter and cheese at prices 
that were fully one-third more than their 
brothers got in the East. The general farmer 
got unprecedently large crops, especially of 
wheat (if the millers are to be believed), and 
have disposed or are disposing of them at fair 
prices. Hay is bringing more than last year, 
and altogether we are doing well; and, more- 
over, with these blessings, we have been en 
joying most beautiful weather, though it has 
been somewhat colder than many like. But 
our brothers of the States would appreciate 
even it immeasurably.” 


Moral; “Go West”; and those who are 
West already, go further on, and be bappy. 





JEWELRY FROM SOUR MILE. 


A NEw industry has been started in Mansfield, 
Mass, It is no less than the manufacture of 
jewelry out of sour milk, This seems a strange 
anomaly; butitisa fact. The milk comes in 
the shape of curd from the butter and cheese- 
making counties in New York, and looks upon 
its arrival a great deal like popped corn; but 
before it leaves their shop it undergoes a won- 
derful change and receives the name of Amer- 
ican coral. The secret in making it up Is care- 
fully guarded ; but it is certain that it bas to be 
heated very hot, during which coloring matter 
is introduced, followed by a very heavy press- 
ure. Some of it is colored black and called 
jet, while some appears as celluloid, It makes 
very handsome jewelry and is made into all 





kinds and styles known to the trade, 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 


In the winter time stands and brackets and 
hanging baskets, filled with thrifty blossom- 
ing plants and clustering vines, make one al- 
most forget the season, and turn a cheerless 
room into a bower of verdure and beauty. 
And itis not necessary to draw heavily upon 
your purse to produce this effect ; fora few pots 
of fragrant Carnations and ever-blooming 
Primroses, with the addition of some climbing 
Ivies, Passion Flowers, and Madeira Vines, are 
all that will be required. 

If the windows are not so arranged that a 
stand of plants can be admitted, brackets of 
imitation bronze can be purchased at a very 
reasonable price, which will hold from four to 
five pots, and they are easily secured to the 
window casings by screws. As they turn 
upon binges, when the weather is exceedingly 
cold they can be turned entirely away from 
the windows, and a newspaper thrown over 
them, as a protection against the frost. Two 
of these brackets can be affixed to each side 
of the window, and sixteen to twenty varieties 
of plants can thus be cultivated, without taking 
up any space inthe room. 

Some of the pots can be filled with Wander- 
ing Jew, or Tradescantia, which grows readily 
in any soil that is kept moist, and the light 
green and varigated vines will grow several 
feet in a few months. Around the brackets 
Southern Moss can be hung, and it will 
make a pretty background of light gray, over 
which the green leaves will show to good ad- 
vantage. 

Hanging baskets should not be overlooked 
in window gardening, as they are always a 
gracefuladdition. The pink and white varieties 
of Oxalis make rapid growth, and will seon be 
covered with multitudes of pretty flowers. The 
bulbs cost about ten cents each, and four or 
five of them will fill a good-sized pot with clus- 
tering foliage and flowers. As the flowers 
droop and fade, pull out the stems, and it will 
be fresh and lovely for eight months out of the 
twelve. In May it is well to cut off all the 
leaves and buds, and let the bulbs have rest un- 
tillate in September. Then repot them ina 
rich but light soil, and place the pot in a little 
shade—behind a curtain, for fnstance—until the 
leaves are well started and droop all over the 
pot. Give it plenty of sunshine for the rest of 
the season, and it will give you hundreds of 
clusters of lovely flowers, 

The Blue Lobelia mixes with it very prettily ; 
or it can be grown in a basket hanging over the 
Oxalis, so that their flowers mingle together. 
In the brackets be sure to place some pots of 
Callas and of Crassula perfoliata, whose tropic- 
al leaves and exquisite flowers add so much 
to the effect of the window-garden. With 
several tubers of Callas in one pot you will have 
lilies from Christmas until after Easter ; while 
the tiny white florets of the Crassula, which 
are borne in large clusters, cannot fail to de 
light your eyes, 

There are no plants more decorative, how- 
ever, than Ferns, and there are several kinds 
that grow very well without being confined ina 
wardian case. The varieties of Pteris, some of 
the Lycopodiums, and the Adiantum affine, 
mixed with the native Ferns, that grow so lux- 
urlantly in the shade, will give great satisfac- 
tion, if planted in suitable soil and placed on a 
stand in a corner where the sunlight falls some 
part of the day. Thus located, their exquisite 
fronds will unroll and multiply and add 
greatly to the adornment of your room. 

A little charcoal, broken up into fine bits, 
should always be placed at the bottom of 
hanging baskets and pots, to’ act as drainage 

and to keep the soil sweet. 

A good mixture of rich earth and sharp sand 
will grow house-plants advantageously. Often- 
times the earth is too heavy to permit their 
roots to increase plentifully, and it becomes 
sodden and kills them. 

Scouring sand can always be mixed into the 
upper soil of a pot by stirring it in with a 
large hairpin, without injury to the roots ; and, 
if the soil looks green and dank upon the sur- 
face of the pots, several teaspoonfuls can be 
thus added, with decided benefit to the plant. 

If tiny white, wriggling mites of worms are 
seen ‘in the soil, drop ten drops of carbolic acid 
Into a little over a pint of water and wet the 
soil thoroughly. If the acid is not at hand, 
take the red-pepper caster and sprinkle the 
soil plentifully with it, after it has been 
watered. Red pepper dusted over the leaves 
of plants that are infested with the red spider 
has proved a good antidote to the pest. 

The want of proper pruning and training of 
Plants grown in rooms is one of the greatest 

drawbacks to their successful culture, because, 
if not attended to, they grow tall and crooked, 
and become unsightly. The beauty of a plant 
consists quite as much in its habit of growth, 
its symmetry, and neatness as in ite flowers. 
Many amateur cultivators do not like to cut or 
prune their plants, for fear they should injure 
them or curtail their growth; but, as. the 
leaves grow on the stems, buds are formed at 
their axils, and as long as they continue to 








grow upward the leaves drop off below, thus 
leaving a long bare stem, particularly in 
plants of rapid growth, while the buds remain 
dormant. But if the top of the branch is cut 
off, then the buds receive more support, and 
will push forth, making a fine bushy plant, iu- 
stead of a long-branched, straggzly one. With 
young plants the best way to grow them is to 
tie them to supports (little green sticks are the 
best for the purpose), and thus preserve av 
erect shape ; and, if you wish to make them 
bushy, pinch off their tops when they are five 
or six inches high. By this means you will 
force them to branch out anew, and two or 
three shoots will soon appear, instead of one. 
Let them grow and flower ; and, after they have 
blossomed, pinch out the tops, cut off the weak, 
straggling shoots which spring up close to the 
stem, cut back the other branches to within a 
few inches of the main stem, and by so doing 
you will preserve a compact form. 


If the pots are too small, it is well to 
shift them into those of a size larger and to 
give fresh soil; but, as a general rule, small 
pots will produce more flowers than large ones. 
This is to be accounted for on the ground that 
a large ameunt of pot-room has a tendency to 
promote the growth of the foliage of a plant, 
rather than to send forth buds and flowers. 
After being repotted, they will make rapid 
growth ; but for a few days they should be 
shaded from the sun and be watered sparingly. 
Camellias, Daphnes, Orange trees, Azaleas, and 
plants of similar habit do not require as close 
pruning as those of amore succulent habit— 
such as Geraniums, Heliotropes, etc.; but their 
straggling shoots should be cut off, also, and all 
the puny growth. All soft-wooded plants, how- 
ever, should be sharply cut back after flower- 
ing, so asto make better plants for bedding- 
out purposes. Salvias, Chrysanthemums, etc. 
should be cut down to within a few inches of 
the pot, to allow fresh shoots to start from the 
roots. 

Climbing plants—such as Hoya carnosa passi- 
flora, Maurandia, and others—should have 
trellises or wire frames to twine upon. Circu- 
lar frames can be made by taking a plece of 
good-sized copper wire and putting one end 
into the side of the pot, then bending it over 
and thrusting the other end directly opposite 
to it. Do the same on the other sides of the 
pot, and tie the wires together at the top with 
thread wire. 

This shape is also very desirable for Trop- 
ceolums, Ivies, Geraniums, and Petunias. A 
barrel frame can be made by placing four 
straight, large wires at right angles in the pot, 
and then hooping them round with smaller 
wires, looping each wire around the frame- 
work, Place these wires from an inch and a 
half to two and a half inches apart. These 
frames are well adapted to train a Cactus and 
any plant of a stiff-growing habit. To train 
the vines, lay each branch apart, and take the 
longest one and traindt round and around the 
wire, then fasten it with a thread or cord, and 
pursue this method until all of the branches 
are attached. 

A Passion Vine or a Maurandia will show to 
great advantage when trained in this manner, 
and will soon form a pillar of flowers; while, 
if left to straggle at its own sweet will, or it is 
merely twined on strings, half of its beauty is 
destroyed. 8.0. J. 

rr 

AT a recent meeting of the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ Club a member gave the following in- 
formation about dynamite, as reported in The 
Husbandman: ‘An important consideration is 
the cheapness of the material. A cartridge 
sufficient for breaking a large rock or lifting 
out a stump costs not more than eleven or 
twelve cents. I put such a cartridge under an 
oak stump, from which the tree was cut about 
a year before, and it blew the stump a hundred 
and twenty-five feet from its bed. I have no 
doubt it could have been lifted out with a cart- 
ridge much smaller, There does not appear to 
be so much danger attending the use of 
dynamite as people generally suppose.”’ 
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ELLWANGER & BARRY, rochester. v.v. 


NEBRASKA. 


All about fts soil, its crops, its lands, and its peo- 
ple, More information for persons who contemplate 
“going West than any other way. Beautifully print- 
ed in magazine form and elegantly illustrated. Only 
agricnitural publication in Nebraska. Having the 
largest circulation, it is the best advertising medium 
westof the Missouri River. Sent, postpaid, for six 
months on receipt of one dollar. 

Address 





NEBRASKA FARMER, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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COMBINED CATALOGUB OF 
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Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 
sent free tocustomers ofpastyears, and to all 
ourchasers of our bookseitherGardening for 

Drokt. Practecal Fi ricwdjuraorGiarie ning for 

Pleasure (p ce $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail). 

To others, on receipt of 25¢. Plain Plantor 

Seed Catalogues, w Nthout Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON 3, CO. 
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35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground — Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
STER B 
Now Port fice ¥ o Frome! Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 


 : 
Circular. 
FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very tivhe 
est Quality. Prige moderate, ality and stund- 
- Foarans d or tyerther — ulars address 

ACLFIC ae ©CO., Boston; HK. N. PHEL + 
sowie Water Bs "Biaaaiphin’ SP Ds Wo 
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HOT WATER. 


ELLIS, 
182 oust La New York. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powern’s Block 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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) VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 


Standard Qaqitey. 
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BELLS AND OLOCES. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 


jMENEELY & & K IMBERLY, 
Manufacture a superiog Hor of of Belle os. 


Spggial attention give 
Tilastrated Catalogue sent oy 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years estab hed. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, ACTORY BELLS, ete. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


MEDICAL 
GRACE’S 


“|GELEBRATED SALVE 

















Is A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the Lith century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geon in King meres army. Itcures Wounds, Sore 
Breasts, Sore Tipe. Erysipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles, Bunions, Warts, Pimples, Blisters, Corns, Fel- 
ons, Ulcers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and ali skin diseases 
and eruptions, of whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 
atall druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 


PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


S6 Harrison Aveuue, Boston, Maas. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba, They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations, 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 
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Gone ore cure 
obstinate Ohronic D iseases—as Catarrh, Con- 
pera) ption, Bronchitis, Diseases of the , ak ete. 
Boldt by Druaga, 4 Address 

B. HOW BK, Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 


Cancer 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

engaged in a very extensive and 

successful practice at ROME,N.Y.,for more thar twen. 
ty years. Thousands of persons ‘cured of this much. 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from a terrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write for a circular, giving full partivalnes. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. Y. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “TH INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Electro Plated Ware. 
Soper are soba Srreey et omen Cena. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


The Attention of Advertisers 


is called to the following statement of the circula- 
tion of the CmicaGo DAILY NrEws: 
State of Tliimois, Cook County, ss 

Vicror F. Lawsow, publisher of the CHICAG 
DAILY News, does solemnly swear that the actu 
daily edicions of that paper for the six months en 
ing Dec. 3ist, 1877, were as follows: 
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Our Bprrion RECORD is open to the inspection of 
adve'tisers at ail times. 

‘TuE CBICAGO DAILY. NEWS, now in the third year 
of ation, has achieved a success unparalleled 
im the history of Wesvern journalism. Its sworn 
a enis prvve its claim to having the largest cir- 

ation of any datly paper published in Chicaxo, 
le ite cnn of ry rouleoa } 8 a laager thse that of the 


ED. 
“= is indevendent in politics. quterprising in news- 
gathering, decent in tone, wide-uwake and spicy, 
4, therefore, circulates among all ciaeses. To 
yack toe masses in the city of Chicago no medium 
spare with tux DAILY News. Advertisin 
rates low, extent of circulation considered. “ADIL. 
— for figures on contracts will receive prompt 
ttention. Address 
VICTOR F. LAWSON, 
Publisher CHIQAGO DAILY NEWS, 
Chicago, mt. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S 


“Standard” Sewing Machine 
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Received at International Exposition, 1876, 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’8 Needles sold to the 
$e ra) ‘Trade ose following well known firat-class 
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e * GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B, GOOD- 
R CH ‘Cuieago fil, 
As ithe oon DRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE. 
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A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 

plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mot- 
toes, Bridai and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Etc. 
Entire Outfite of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases, 


FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 
THE NEW GAME OF 
WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
drt: mensely f scinating and wonderfully instructiye 
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Springfield, Mass. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,’ 
CUNN. 

Branch Mf tag tay 85 

and 87] John L N a. 

and 197 Lake 

Dura or 


P 
ham mes 


W. es = 1892 


















THE sn. train becradhst ish 


croll 
aws. 


. Standard 
~ Machines. 


FLEBIwooD. 


<| CANADA. 


American manufacturers oie‘ Gnttie to introduce 
their goods into Canada wil) find 


THE LONDON 
ADVERTISER, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY, 
4 first-class ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Total Circulation, 38,000 Copies 


per week. RATES VERY LOW, considering circu- 
lation, No advertisements of intoxicating liquors or 
other objectionable character inserted at any price. 





DAXTER, 
Preneunced THE VERY BEST by 
SAWYER, HOPE, and WASHBOURNE, 

uthors of the gals practical books on Scroll Saw- 

arving. 


th attachments, 
lustrated List of Designs. 


», Manufacturers, 
WILMINGTON, Del. 


Antique aly Modern Furniture. 
SYPHER & CoO., 


No. 593 Broadway, 








have recent! received from Europe and Chine SUBSCRIPTION: 

some splen specimens ¢ urnl , ete., le 

lowe: — °F Burnitare, ev» 8 fol | DAILY, $5.00; WEEKLY, $1.60 
om 

Durch t nlaid. Marqueterie. Bubl, and French PER YEAR. 


arved Oak AT ire ure, Dutch Musical an 


Bracket locks, French and Italian Brenzes, 
evres, resden, and English Chinaware, 


THE OITY OF LONDON 


is situated in the heart of the Province of Ontarlo, 


A a Lo and ele ate seecotine nt of Teak- {| the ‘Garden of Canada,” 119 miles west of Suspen- 
iture, in ~y bo ae Chairs, 1 

Cabinets, tageres, » sion Bridge. 

ro Furniture in aT; at Variety. 


BELL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 


is tos usual up the FINEST OVEROCOATS for 850 to 
RESS SULTS Sousa; usual prices, $90 to 

» , 8 ces, le 

DL GONAL SUITS. #60 to $75; usual prices, Ps to 


PUSHES SUITS, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 


fom sur. wa on mmc | LOUESVILLE COMMERCIAL 


pric 8, alot $20. Sescrely ond honestly independent, bright, newsy. 
able ands for honest money an or oings 

MATERIALS, “TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- | ana ‘utterances of Hayes’s ‘Adwainis istration, so far as 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. deve'oped, with an abiding faith in him for the 

future; but not ofents to “go for” him, or any one 


else. if ‘they dese Coneeve it. 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY. Daily niy $0 cents per month; $8 per year. 
Send ip conte und na it one mont 
Warranted FURS Ww L well & 1 
Finest hout New weetTa! BAD, WHI TEST, oo wanted everyw ere. Samples free. ‘Soni 


T,and BEST. 35 cents for a three months’ trial. Address 
AD TAPE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
Bt dee A. H. SIEGFRIED, Publisher, 


BBOR, from 3 \ 
recta, tor PERSOG, Som Mis 108 tnghes wide, on LOUISVILLE, KY. 


it a Fira ot prises for goods of equal qualtty 
9 S08 6 of equal qual Hu SHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
FRANCIS GROWN Treasurer, bifid, goat : sana Mattrestos. Pihurades 


Ss, at 
SaCue Wasa, ‘é, 203 Canal St.. N. ¥. 


LESTER SAW. 


The New LESTER SAW is made of Iron, with all the Working Parts of &tcel, and contains 
all kuewn Improvements to this date. 
it is handsomely painted red and green, with red pisipes, and presest? 
a beautiful appearance. Those parts which age not painted are 
Polished or Japanned. We warrant the Saw to be just as herein statea, 
and we know it will give entire satisfaction, being a more expensive 
machine than those which we formerly sold for 
It consists of, frst,a Scroll Saw, with Miting Fable for inlaid work} 
Arms 18 inches in the clear; Clamps which will bold saws of any length 
or width, and face them in four different directions; cutting lumber 
~l ove sixteenth to one inch in thickness; speed, 1,000 strokes per 





t®# Write for Terms and Samples of Paper. 
JOHN CAMERON & CO., Publishers, 
London, Ontario. 





THE ONLY SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN 
PAPER OF NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION AND INFLUENCE. 























ee a Cireular Saw, two and one-half inches in diameter, which 
ptf thn umber one-half inch and less; with an Iron Table four by 
ve 
Third, a eee Attachment, with six Stubbs’s Steel Drills, of 
various — for Wood or [ron W 







renekh, Screw-driver, 
‘or the small tools 

lt is taken rt witen shipped and 

. packed in a box: but the working parts are a left in place, and the 
frame is put together again by a single bolt. 


Price for E t bo d, 38.00. The 8 i t 
co for RveeePiahennd Uireuiar new, ese ne 


Be aT we furnish with the Lathe a very nice Drill areck, for 
and il Stock, with a Screw Center, for $2 

hs 47 pounds, and yi the box 70 oy “The 

express Charges on one machine are about $F — és, and about half ax morh b fat rages. Two 

machines by freight go at about the same Ree ae me . Money may be sent by mail, by Post. e@ Order, , 

Fr Bule y 


Registered Letter, or Draft on New York. dealers at same price, with the naditiog ofa 
reasonable amount for freight. 


We also keep a full stock of Tools and Supplies in the Bracket Sawing Line. 


MILLER’S FALLS CO., 


74 Chambers Street, New York. 





\ 
No Saw will be sent C,0, D. The : oak 


{January 31, 1878; 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED W WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED “WARE 
__siinpsot, Hall, Miller & Co., 
galeryanra oidS., Watittetzed Baa! 


Subscribe for it. ecimen copy free to any one in 
the United States. 














‘ IE 
=| ! a 
The Dubuque Telegraph : 
8 @ 
é is published Daily and Weekly in Dubuque, y 
$| Lowa. It circulates principally throughout - 
=] the Northwest. Weekly (one year), and Pre- |> 
fy mium, to any address in the United ftates, [> 
=] postpaid, $1.25. Send for it, see it, try it 3 |p 
H months for 35 cents. Address 2 
5 DUBUQUE TELEGRAPH, 4 
H DusvgueE, Iowa. |. 
ae bad 
AO" VE TISE in it. TERMS FREE to ANY ON 





CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


CHICAGO WEEKLY POST! 


One Copy, 1 year, Postage Paid, 75 cents. 
Same terms to Agents as Jast year. Address 


THE POsT, 88 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigqrating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
und bicarbonate of Magtesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. Atthe same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the Water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

‘Ordérs by mail receive prompt attention. Address: 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HELP 


FOR THE 


HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 














. Horses’ feet 
have been restored from an Guean condition toa 
healtby one in ——— weeks’ time. Its result surprises 
every one. For sale by Hasness-makers and dealers 
in Turf pce. Sing Oe et sentto any address upon 
receipt of p fr. In ordering, se’ 
diameter oe ee - = asured 
foot. Send for descrivtive " 0! 
testimonials from the teading Be 
nary surgeons of the country. ve also yams 
Sponse iniment ds fy feét, ae, wisi will forward 
with Cooler, at #1.00 Be; quart: bottle. Liberal 
terms and ve terri tven to Age! 





, D 
‘193 Washinton’ St..C 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 3 


and guarantee to please in every particular those 
ho may favor us with their orders, 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


,. 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


ZUCCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


= &@new invention for the ra n of fac-simile c 
ing, Drawing, or other work w can be pe dene with pen and sodtan. hl 


: Weare LEFTERS, 
e first written upon @ sheet of paper, in the usual 
cOPrs® PER HOUB 
imted upon any kind of dry papery, rial, in a commen Copying’ 
THIS Is THE MOST SIMELE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS Y&' DISCOVERED 


Government Offides, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 
by business men, clergymen, Sunday-schoo! superin- 


am be: aoe er Fppyeorraph, purchased some time since, 










—-+ -—-——— 








ents, an 

ai vats ose Laan otis tt 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN., 

LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 











“CHE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS, 91 AND 33 ROSE STREET, N. Y 


FW. WHITE, MIRRORS, 


FRAMES, Etc. 


82 BOWERY. 


BRANCH: 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door Seath of 25th Street, 
Weat Side. 


AMATEUR. WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for ot New and Enaxged 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. “READ & 00., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of Sth to Oth Sts, H.R. N.¥.- 








LAU ot Cyntennial, 


vir Prim 














